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The author of the “ History of British 
India” avails himself of the opportunity 
afforded by the publication of the conclud- 
ing volume, to express his grateful sense of 
the patronage extended to it, as well by 
the public as by the Court of Directors of 
the East-India Company, whom he has the 
honour to serve. 

Nothing beyond this acknowledgment 
would have been called for, had not repre- 
sentations been addressed to the Court by 
individuals, who coni^d^red that they had 
reason to complain of some animadversions 
contained in the work. The author, therefore, 
feels it incumbent on him to state, that for 
the views and opinions advanced, either in 
the present or in the preceding volumes, he, 
and he alone, is responsible ; and he begs to 
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add, that he could not conscientiously have 
entered on the preparation of an histoncal 
work, or have persevered m the labour, 
except in the exercise of an unfettered 
judgment. 

Those fiimihar with the subjects discussed 
can scarcely reqmre to be informed that he 
has written in this spirit, as the opinions 
expressed on some rery important questions 
are not in accordance with those known to 
be entertained by the Court, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

It might have been expected that the arrange- 
ment of the conflicting claims of the East-India 
Company and the ministers of the Ciown, ivhich 
took place in 1833, vrould have been followed by, 
at least, some brief period of repose ; but such was 
not the fact. Eaily in 1834, an application on the 
part of the Crown was made to the Comt of King’s 
Bench for a mandamus to compel the Couit of 
Directors, “under the Act of 1793,’^ to transmit 
certain despatches to the East Indies, they having 
been directed to do so by the Board ” of Commis- 
sioners for the Affaiis of India These desiiatches 
related to the claims made upon the King of Oude 

* The Act of 1833 (except in a few instances, which did not 
include the case in question) was not to come into operation tiU 
the 22nd April, 1834 That of 1813 was sHent on this subject 
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on the part of some of those unprincipled plunderers 
Tvith ‘whom India abounds, and "who hover over 
misgoverned native states with the instinct under 
which birds of prey follow the march of armies To 
, those acquainted with the modem history of India, 
it will he unnecessary to state that Onde, hko Arcot 
and Taiyore, afforded an ample field for the oxer- 
cise of the arts of these persons. Though nominnlly 
subjected to a regular govemmont, its stato was 
actually that of anorohj Its princes were generally 
needy and its people always oppressed The Vizior 
Asoph nl-Dowloh, hke Ws brethren around him was 
frequently in want of money to afford bun the con 
tinned means of sensual gratification or ostentatious 
display and like them, he was beset ^by hordes of 
rapacious men anxious to mimster to his necessi- 
ties, with a view to enriching themselves at the 
expense alike of the pnneo and his subjects. The 
embarrassed Vhdor accepted the assistance of the 
fnoudly usurers, and dispensed his bonds in acknow- 
ledgment of its receipt with truly oncntal munifi 
cence Had these eocaritles been satisfied in dao 
course, the Virior would have sot an example alto- 
gothor new in India. He did not thns violate the 
principles upon which Hostem rulers ordmnnly ad- 
minister their pecuniary affairs All experience 
warrants the assertion that his creditors never could 
have expected that their claims should ha^o been 
satisfied punctually, and to tbcir full extent, and 
it may bo regarded as quite certain tlint, Irnd the 
Vizier thus agreeably exceeded their expectations 
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he would not less have exceeded the measure of 
justice. Whether or not any of the alleged debts 
were altogethei fabricated (as was certainly the case 
in the Cainatic and Tanjore claims), it is beyond 
doubt that demands, which in their oiigin might have 
some colour of justice, were, by those processes with 
which Indian usui’eis are so well acquainted, swelled 
to an amount calculated to excite a feeling of 
astonishment at the vast mass of rank vegetation 
springing fiom so inconsiderable a seed. Some of 
those processes are intimated in the following ex- 
tract from the letter of the British resident at 
Lucknow, in the year 1796, a period when these 
debts were in the course of manufactuie 

“ The ruinous system of borrowing appeal’s more ' 
and moie daily to have been the cause of the general 
decline of this government. The debt has increased 
annually by uuiting pimcipal and interest, at thirty- 
six pei cent , into new bonds, to which have been 
added new loans at twelve months, and some at 
shorter periods ; bills bearing discount, tendered m 
place of ready money for tuncalis on the aumils, 
who again charge interest on the State for anticipa- 
tion on their kists, while the actual appropnation of 
the revenues has been mvolved m the mystenous in- 
tricacies of false intercourse with the aumils’ tuncalis 
debts, and separate allowances for purposes as con- 
fused as the general system of government has been 

The Vizier, after a time, made an attempt to re- 

* Letter from resident to the govemor-general, 28th Sep- 
tember, 1796 
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liev© himflolf from his complicated emharmssmonts 
hy recoTirse to a mode not tmusnal -with Eastern 
prmcea he proposed to compound mth hie cre- 
ditors, whom he di-nded mto classes The diTision 
howoTer appears to have been gmdod by no princi- 
ple havmg reference to the ongm of the debts, or to 
any other pomt which might be supposed to give 
reasonable sanction to such an arnmgemout, Tlio 
claims were all tamted by extortion. Some of tbom 
perhaps, were fraudolent altogether, and others ex- 
aggerated by fraud , but these considerations seem 
to have had no influence with the Vunor or his ad- 
TLsers, and the djstnbation which they made regarded 
not the chomoter of the claims it was gOTcmcd by 
the birth place of the parties preferring thorn, and, it 
may be inferred, was adopted with the intontion of 
paying os bttle as possible m any case. Tho clomi 
ants were divided mto Europeans and natives to 
the former class was oflered one rato of composition, 
to the latter another, more favoumblo to tho pnnee, 
and consequently less advantagoons to tho creditor 
Among the native claimants i\ cro certain bankers, 
who refused tbo reduced dividend tendered to them 
claimmg to bo placed on an equality with tho Euro- 
pean creditors of tbo Vinor and adhered to their 
refusal Tlio consequence of their pertinacity wa® 
that tho} obtained nothing and it was tho protractcil 
wrongs of these unhappy usurers that after the 
lapse of nearly fort) years, nppcalcil so strongly to 
tho sympathy of one brancli of tho liomo govern 
mont ns to Induce that authority to resort to tlio 
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Couit of King’s Bench for the means of coercing 
the other. 

Asoph-ul-Dowlah died in 1797, the year after the 
composition Mith his creditois was effected. To the 
temporary leign of his supposed son, Viziei Ali, suc- 
ceeded that of Saadut Ali, the bi other of Aso 2 )h-ul- 
Dowlah, and, from the definitive treaty concluded 
with this piince, any recognition of his obligation 
to discharge the debts of his jnedecessor was scinpu- 
lously excluded. In the jireliminary engagement, 
there was a provision foi the liquidation of the “just 
debts” of the former Vizier, and, if the claims of the 
usurious bankers could have been legarded as fall- 
ing within the categoiy, they might have benefited 
by the stipulation, had it been upheld But m 
flaming the definitive treaty this provision was 
omitted, and the following leason was assigned by 
the governor-general for its disappearance * — “ The 
obligation contracted by the Nabob, for the pajment 
of the just debts of his predecessor, is altogether 
omitted, not only as contiaiy to that principle of 
non-interference in the claims of individuals which 
this government has invariably adopted, but fiom 
the consideration that the stipulation would in- 
volve us in the necessity of inquiring into the j‘us- 
tice of all claims, and constitute the Company, in 
f some measure, a guaiantee for piocuring the liqui- 
I dation of them, which would be attended with veiy 
’ serious embarrassment”^ The bankers, who had 
f rejected the tenns of composition accepted by other 
* Minute of Sir John Shore, 5th March, 1798 
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nahve creditors, were thus left, and properly left, to 
their own unassisted means of inducing a pnnco, 
whose master passion was avarice, to pay debts 
contracted by another Their success was such us, 
under the drcumstances, might have been expected, 
and, probably, sneb as they deserved. The precise 
particulars of their claims are mcapable of being 
mvestigated, but it Is notonous that the debt, how- 
ever contracted originally had been enormously 
swelled by charges for mteresh The precise rate 
of intorost seems in some measure uncertain but it 
WES not less than twenty four per cent per annum 
and probably was as high as thirty-six per cent,- — and 
a claim thos made up would admit of very consider- 
able reduction before those who urged it could bo 
subjected to any actual loss. The claimants had 
rejected a composition which others had accepted— 
they hoped to obtain something more and they 
found themselves unable to obtain any thing They 
made on expenmont, and tboy flufTorod the conse- 
quences of its failure They wero dissatisfied, na 
turally, mdeed, though not very reasonably, for it 
has been justly obsorvod tbat_Lloans_ at such nn 
exorbitant rate of intorost cannot justly bo consi- 
dered in any other light than ns gambling trans- 
actions. • The lenders In this cose were too well 
acquainted with tho cliaractcr of the pnnccly bor- 
rowers of Asm in general and with that of tho 
Vizier in jmrtlculnr to regard the Icmn as a regu 

* Ueport of Committee of CorreipondcncT of Eut Icdb Coo 
pjujy OlitAtty 1822 
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lar and safe tiansactioii of business, in ■whicli great 
profit was to be lealized, nbile no extiaordinary risk 
was to be incurred nor any extra ordinal y difficulty 
encountered. 

But tbe bankcis and tlieir representatives were 
not disposed to relinquish tlieir claim, liowevei 
slight the chance of enforcing it In addition to the 
applications made to the goveinment of Oude, which 
it may be presumed u ere sufficiently numerous and 
urgent, they submitted, thiougha couise of years, a 
senes of apjieals to tlie Biitish authoiities, varying 
in their tone as in the mode in which they were 
piefeired. These were piosecuted thiough an 
avowed agent," wlio manifested adegiee of zeal and 
peitmacity which, if he were nothing more than an 
agent, may be legaided as singular, if not unprece- 
dented. He filed a bill in equity against the Com- 
pany, but, in little more than a month, applied for 
an order for its dismissal. He transmitted memo- 
rials and addiessed letteis to the Court of Directors, 
at one time praying that they would appoint an 
eaily peiiod foi the satisfaction and discharge of the 
claim of his constituents — principal and inteiest, the 
latter accumulated at the rates already mentioned ; 
at anothei time, more modestly, imploiing that the 
couit would transmit mstiuctions to the government 
of Fort William to compel immediate payment by 
^the Viziei ; and, subsequently, asking, with a further 
advance in moderation, that the court would lecord 
a stiong opinion in favour of the claims, and direct 
* Ml. G. Prendergast 
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the local government to enter into negotiation mth 
the Viner on the enhject Bat the court n-ero in 
exomhle they neitiier paid the alleged debt, nor 
interposed to assist the claimants in recovering it. 
In Bengal the mdefiitigable money lenders wore 
rather more fortunate Dlirmg the administration 
of the Marqma of Hnstmgo, an application for the 
interference of government on their behalf ^^^s mot 
by a declaration that the ease ^vas not one "which 
f-onJil jeceiye the /AranaJ ssppori £>f tho Bntzsh 
authorities, bnt that, notwithstandmg the resident 
should be instructed to state the chum to the Virier, 
with the opimon of the Bengal government thereon. 
The resident accordmgly rras thus instructed, ho 
did, thorcupoD, state tho clgim and the opinion and 
rocotnmended that the former should bo placed in a 
tram of adjustment but the recommendation mtis 
not of a character to win the fa\our of tlio pnneo 
then reigning who was tho nephew of tho man bj 
whom the debts wore alleged to havo boon con- 
tracted, Tbo Vincrs roply ^vas unacceptable to tho 
claimants, but it was at Ica^t distmet and open lie 
declared that ho had ncithcjr information nor con- 
cern in regard to tho subject. And this T\‘ns tbo 
solo result of tho mtorforonco of tho government of 
Bengal On being appnrcd of the application and tbo 
answer the Court of Directors forbade any furtlicr 
attempts of the like nature being mado at tho 
instance or for tho benefit of any parties wliatovcr 
Dnnng tbo period iihich intcrvcncMl between tlio 
failure of tbo application tq the Vizitr, under tbo 
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administmtion of the Maiquis of Hastings, and the 
adoption of the claim hy the Board of Coniniis- 
sioneis for the Aflaiis of India, the agent of the 
claimants made scieial aboitive attempts to advance 
the cause of his clients, sometimes by applications to 
pailiament," sometimes to the Court of Diicctois 
These aflbid the only additional incidents belonging 
to the public history of the affair. Theie ivas, 
indeed, a succession of piivate intiigiies scatteied 
OAerneaily tnenty yeais all diicctcd to abet the 
designs of the indefatigable nsiiicis upon the finances 
of Oude. Some of these lest on CMdeiice mIiicIi 
history cannot leceive, and the piecise means by 
which the claim, aftei repeated i ejections, found 
favom at the Boaid cannot be satisfactoiily tiaced. 
This was, indeed, a peiiod when the good foitune of 
those Mho M^eie desirous of pi eying uiion the people 
of India Mas in the ascendant. Only two yeais 
befoie, a bill had been successfully passed thiough 
parliament to satisfy the e^ei-memoiable claims of 
the creditor of the zemindar of Noozeed f The next 
year was signalized by an application for a man- 
damus requumg the Court of Directors to send 
out a despatch to aid the demands of the firm of 

* In 1822, a select committee of the House of Commons was 
appomted to inquire into the claims , but the committee never 
f reported — a fact httle to be regretted, as the value of the recom- 
I mendations of parliamentary committees appomted to mquire mto 
personal matters is too generally known to allow of their havmg 
the shghtest weight in any question 

t On this subject, see note on pages 243 — 246, vol u 
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Palmer & Co on the Nmam ,* and now a tnmnnr 
meaanre was taken with regard to claims equally re- 
putable with those which were the objects of por- 
Jjamentaiy and ministerial favour In the previoas 
instances A rule m the Court of Kings Bench 
was obtamed by the attorney-general on behalf of 
the Board but before the time amved for showing 
cause against it, the views of the Board had, from 
some motive, undergone a change, and the threat- 
ened measnre was suffered to drop The firmness 
manifested by the Coart of Directors, without doubt, 
led to this result, thontter rottenuess of tho ground 
upon which their opponents stood rendering them 
unwilling to risk further contest ■\nth those who had 
a good caose and the courage to mamtom lU Sixf 
directors addressed o letter to the court, avowing 
their determination not to affix thoir signature, under 
any circumstances, to tbe objectionablo despatch 
The deputy chairmant took tho samo course Ho 
remarked “ I am qmto aware that I am called upon 
to not miulstenally only in signing tho despatcli 
of tho Board but there are cases whore I cannot 
act even ramistonolly There are obligations su- 
perior to tlint of yielding obodicnco to a man- 
damus, and there are acts ^hich cannot bo per- 
formed without a violation of those principles on 

• Sec toL It pp 681 603 

f AVillum A*teII E»q Campbell Majjoribank* Ewj i V'H 
liamWlgTom E*q John TbornhiD E*q j Chnrlc< Mill* Etq i 
Ru**ell EUicc E»q 

J Ilemy 6t George l\icker E*q 
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■wliicli all law is founded.” The chairman,’’^ tliougli 
lie did not lefiise to sign the despatch, stated, with 
great force and distinctness, his utter disapproval of 
its object, declaring, “sooner than be responsible 
foi this draft, I would resign my seat ” “ Every 

diiectoi,” he subsequently observed, “is bound to 
support the Company by his best advice, counsel, and 
assistance I acquit myself of that obligation, upon 
this occasion, by the counsel I have given, and shall 
continue to giAc, that the couit should use every 
legal means m their power to prevent the trans- 
mission of this most objectionable despatch.” Five 
other directors! lecorded their concurrence in the 
ATews of the chaimian The patrons of the usurious ^ 
Cl editors of the Vizier Asoph-ul-Dowlah found their 
determination fail at the last moment, and the Court 
of King’s Bench were not moved to make the rule ^ 
granted absolute. But the attempt to compel the^ 
Court of Directors to aid, by their authority, the un-j 
righteous cause was too extiaordinarj’’, and had been' 
too public to escape animadveision in parliament.! 
Lord Ellenborough gave notice of a motion m the 
House of Lords on the subject ; and on the 29th of 
April (the rule in the Court of King’s Bench having 
' pieviously been discharged), he inquired whether the 
Board intended to persevere. Earl Grey answered, 
that he beheved it was not intended to proceed 

* .Tohn LocL, Esq 

t W B. Bayley, Esq , James Rivett Camac, Esq. (now Sir 
James R Camac, Bart ) , Henry Alexander, Esq , Richard 
Jenkins, Esq (now Sir Richard Jenkms, G C B ) , Henry 
Shank, Esq 
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farther Lord EUenborough, therenpon, pnt this 
■ — farther question — Upon irhat gronnd tho determi- 

nation of the Board had been taken ? The premier 
naivelj answered, that he did not know Tho Lord 
Chancellor* then interposed and after a few preli- 
minary remarks, said, Eyents have taken place 
which have qmte put an end to the matter in ques- 
tion, and haye taken away the whole grounds of tho 
case upon which the proceedings of the Board of 
Control were founded Bnt his lordship did not 
state what those grounds were, nor what wore tho 
events which hod taken them away On tho 6th of 
- D 1BJ4 ijjay Ixird EUenborough submitted his notice, which 
was for papers connected with tho subject. Ilis 
lordship, in introducing it, stated his reason to bo 
tho desire of preventing a mischfoyoos measure, the 
attempt to carry which, in ono way had been frus- 
trated from being ofieoted m another He advortod 
to the miserable condition of Oude which ho alleged 
must have been known to the Board, and dwelt on 
the pecuhor Inoipcdioncy of selecting such a time 
for pressing tho claims in question Homquirodhow 
tho claims were to bo pressed — whether by re- 
presentation only, or whether, if necessary resort 
was to ho had to force, and ho argued that tho 
former coureo would bo vain and fruitless while tho 
latter was forbidden alike by law and policy After 
discussing at some length tho origin and history of 
tho claims, ho proceeded to speak of the ngontt of 

• Lord Dnmglifun t Mirror of Pmbiuncnt 

t Mr Ircodcrput 
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tlie claimants, whom he represented as more than 
an agent, it being geneially believed — indeed, his 
lordship said “ notorious, that he purchased the whole 
01 part of the private claim of the party in whose 
name he has appeared ” This purchase, he contended, 
was unlawful by the spirit and letter of the statute"* 
prohibiting Biitish subjects from being concerned in 
loans to native princes ; “theiefore,” added his lord- 
ship, “ I say on that ground, as well as the other first 
mentioned by me, that the letter forwarded by the 
Boaid of Control to the Court of Directors was an 
illegal letter It was in favour of a claim which was 
entirely void by the English law — it was in favour 
of an individual who claimed by viitue of having 
purchased the bond, which purchase was a mis- 
demeanour, and it diiected the doing of that winch 
could not be done without subjecting to the penalties 
of a misdemeanour the goveinoi -general of India 
Under these circumstances, I am not suipiised that 
the nile for the mandamus has been dischaiged. I 
am perfectly satisfied that the Court of King’s Bench 
could not have granted the mandamus, upon these 
facts being made known to the judges of that court. 
But more than that, I am quite convinced that when 
all these points should have been brought before 
the noble earl at the head of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, he would have agreed with me, that to send 
that letter to India was impossible ; that it was 
most unjust and unfair to the govemor-geneial of 
India to call upon him, contiary to treaty — contrary 
* 37 Geo. 3, cap 142 
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to law — contrary to equity — to ubo force where force 
was prohibited by Act of Parliament, and repugnant 
to the feelmga, the honour, and the policy of this 
nation. Therefore, I do not thank the president of 
the Board of Control for withdrawing that letter 
and not pressing for the mandamus. Ho conJd not 
have sent the letter or obtained the mandamus, • 
Lord EUenborongh then with reference to the 
possible revival, m another shape, of the abandoned 
orders on the claim proceeded to argue the question 
on grounds of general pobcy, and concluded by sub- 
mitting hia mobon- 

The Lord Chancellor whoso withering exposure 
of the Nooreed aflTalr” two years before, had com 
manded the admiration of all but such as wore in- 
terested in the matter now appeared os the champion 
of claims qmto as questionable as those which ho 
had formerly denounced His lordship entered upon 
a vehement defence of the agent, or alleged agent, 
of the creditors, denying that ho bad purchased the 
claim of those whom bo professed to represent, but 
at the same tune maintaining that if ho had, the 
purchase might have been made before the Act re- 
ferred to by Lord EUenborongh camo Into operation 
in which case it would not have been tainted uitli ille- 
gality On this point the noble and learned peer was 
very indignant, observing In reference to the imputa 
tion cast by Lord Ellcnborougli upon tho agent of 
tlio claimants, and by imputation upon tho president 
of tho Board, ** Happily, tho venom of this attack 
• of Paritament, 
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is accompanied by its antidote.”'^' The Lord Chancel- 
lor then proceeded, at great length, to examine and 
defend the character of the claims, and, nearly at 
equal length, to argue that the intention of sending 
out the offensive despatch having been abandoned, 
there Avas no pretence for Lord Ellenborough’s mo- 
tion. The Duke of "Wellington supported the mo- 
tion, and expiessed strong feelings of concern and 
suipiise at the attempt to eufoi coupon the Court of 
Directors, by the opeiatiou of the law, the measures 
contemplated by the Boaid Lord Plunket, the 
Lord Chancellor of Ii eland, supported the views of 
the Lord Chancellor of England, and the debate was 
terminated by a reply from Loid Ellenboiough, in 
the course of which he used language highly lauda- 
tory of the Court of Directois f The motion was 

* Mirror of Parliament 

t His lordship said, “ There is another body of persons on 
whose behalf I wish to say a few words The noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack did not throw any reflection on the Court of 
Directors, but the noble and learned lord opposite (Lord Plunket) 
did do so My lords, I must say that the conduct of the Court 
of Directors, in this transaction, reflects great honour on them. 
It does not matter to them whether the recommendation of Mr 
Gh*ant he adopted or not , they are in no respect mterested, except 
as the guardians of the honour and good faith of the admimstra- 
tion of India * as such, acting upon their responsibihty — acting 
m the discharge of their duty to those who elected them, and the 
people of India, they are detenmned to resist the order of Mr 
Grant , in so doing they deserve well of the people of India, and 
of those who intrusted them with the charge which they hold I 
think it a subject of great congratulation to the country that 
the afiairs of the Company are admmistered by gentlemen of inde- 
pendence ” After adverting to the resistance ofiered by the 
different members of the court, to the fact that eight members re- 
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earned , bnt this waa a point of little moment, tlie 
— object of bringing it forward being to obtam a pubbe 
dificnasion of the question, 

It was not to be expected that the extraordmaiy 
proceedings of the Board of Commissioners for tho 
Aff a ir s of India ■would pass without notice m that 
assembly, which has been termed the grand inquest 
A, D 18W, of England Accordingly on the 8th of May, Mr 
Hemes, m the House of Commons, moved for somo 
papers connected with the subject, and the motion 
was earned without opposition. On the 12th, hir 
Herries pat two questions to tho ministry — first, 
whether the proceedings in tho Court of Kings 
Bench had been abandoned f and, secondly, whether 
it ■was still tho determination of tho adnsore of tho 
Crown to employ the authority of tho gOTommont 
of India for procuring tho settlement of tho chums 
of the bankers ? Tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer, 
I/ord Althorp in tho absence of tho president of tho 
Board, answered distinctly to tho first, that tho legal 
proceedings had boon abandoned , to tlic second, ho 
deehflcd giving anj roplj Bt>mo farther papers 
■wore granted on tho Ifith of May, on tho motion of 
Mr Charles Ross, and on tho 28th of July, !Mr 

ftued to iign tbo dcipatdi creo nunlitemHj' and tlmt iix othcri 
tn rmmM y dt^cltthuffd all rc#poD*ibiljtj JO rrgard to Jt hlj lonl»hip 
pasitd ahjgh cnconuom on tho dianictcr of the chairman, Mr 
Loch fonuded on olEcial intcrcounc and then mV cd "Iiltpoi 
slblc for any man to aay that there can be no donbt aa to the 
coTTCCtnaa of the Board of Control arhen foerteen ont of twenty 
fotir dl r cc to r i riew it In thia hght and when twenty three oat of 
twenty fonr refuJod thrfr niaent to it ? 
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Heriics availed liiinsclf of an opening ■wliicli occniTcd 
foi biiiifnni? the matter to the notice of the House 
moie distinctly and prominently, without the neces- 
sity of submitting any motion on the subject Aftei 
narrating, with some minuteness, the facts of the 
difference between the Boaid of Commissioneis and 
the Couit of Directors Mi. Hemes thus pointedly 
placed the nature of the question at issue befoie his 
auditors* — “The House will naturally ask, what 
has been the cause of all this^ Ts it some gieat 
point of Indian policy^ Is it some scheme for the 
better management of that impoitant part of the 
empiie^ No It is neither moie nor less than 
this — the settlement of an old, usuiious job of foity 
yeais’ standing This it is which has induced the 
India Boaid to act as it has done ” He then pro- 
ceeded to examine the history of the claims in detail, 
and concluded by calling on the piesident of the 
Boaid for explanation Mr. Grant followed, but his 
speech, though able and ingenious, afforded no in- 
sight into the reasons which had induced him, 
hist to apply for the mandamus, and then to "with- 
draw the application He maintained the justice of 
the claims, and defended the demand for interest at 
thirty-six per cent upon the ground that it was the 
market rate in India To an allegation of Mi. 
Herries, that he had not met the arguments of the 
Court of Directors contained in their reply to the 
communication of the views of the Board, the an- 
swer of Mr. Grant appeals very insufficient It was 
to the effect that the coirespondence, of which that 
VOL VI c 
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letter formed part, was not between the pubbo and 
the India Board, but between the Court of Directors 
and that Board , — that both parties had all the facts 
before them, and were intimatelj acquainted with 
all that had been written on the subject , and that, 
consequently it was unnecessary to answer the argu- 
ments of the court, more esjiecially as the views of 
the president had been made hnown to the chairman 
and deputy-chairman of the Company by personal 
commnniaitiom This mode of dealing with tho 
matter would seem to justify all the apprehensions 
expressed by the court dnnng tho discussion on tho 
recent renewal of tho Company s terra of govern- 
ment, as to the effect of refosing n mlo of publicity 
in cases of irrccondlablo difference between tho two 
home authorities • 

* The explanatujn of the preMdent ecemi to be Dotlung moro 
than the old Sic xrolo tiejubfo •omeTThat To anawrr 

a logical arraj of facts and ayDogums by e mandamus may 
be very condanre but is not rery conrindog Tho letter re 
ferred to was thus dioractenied by Mr Hemes ■ — This letter 
contains one of the most able nrguments I ever read in the ^hde 
of my life If honourable members have not read this letter— 
and being connected with an Indmn mbjcct, I fear that few bani 
done so— rl would earnestly recommend them to peruse it for I 
consider ik tho very ablest pubbo document which has come under 
my obscrration for many yenrs It omits no tmgle pomt of tho 
c outm T c r sy — there is no historical r ef erence which is not car 
ned to its very tourcc— no aothonty which has been quoted In 
the whole course of tho dispute that u not elabomtdy set forth 
in short, it docs not leave a shred a patch or a shadow of 
an argument m the cose untouchctL I know not who drew 
up this peper but whoert r he may be be Is an honour to the 
Court of Dircctora The date of the letter referred to was 
the 1 It of March 1850 and tho greater part of It will be found 
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Sir Robert Peel folloired Mr. Grant, and placed 
the question on its just grounds in the simple form 
following — “ In point of fact, tins question lies in 
tbe nano west compass, and I wish to address myself 
to those gentlemen who are not conveisant with the 
details of it, and who know nothing of the Dosses 
or the Asoph-ul-DowIahs, nor have ever he aid 
their names mentioned until this night The ques- 
tion is this : — a debt was contiacted by the King of 
Oude, foity years ago, for which he was to pay in- 
terest at the late of thiity-six pei cent ; various other 
debts weie also contracted by the same individual. 
Duiing the lapse of those foi ty years, different govern- 
ments in India have made amicable applications to 
the King of Oude for the payment of this debt, 
but they nevei resoited to other measuies, conceiv- 
ing themselves precluded from doing so by their 
amicable relations with that country ; and the ques- 
tion now is, whether, after the lapse of forty years, 
the peremptory authority of the Court of King’s 
Bench shall be used, to compel a leluctant body, 
lesponsible for the government of India, to select 
one debt out of an indefinite number for the pur- 
pose of enforcing its liquidation ” In answer to an 
argument, employed by tlie president of the Board, 
that a wrong had been done to a British subject, 
and that we were at hberty to rediess the wrong. 
Sir Robert Peel said, “ The whole force of the argu- 
ment depends upon the fallacy of confounding the 

in the Appendix to vol. v of this work, extending from page 424 
to 445 
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non payment of a debt mth a wrong W hen did 
eyer the United States construe the non payment 
of a debt into a wrong? If any subject of the 
Crown receive on uyury from a foreign state you 
have a right to apply for redress, and, if rofosed to 
compel it, but it is a perfectly novel doctrine, and 
m the present state of the world most inconvenient, 
that the non-payment of a debt due to his subjects 
gives a right to the King of England forcibly to 
interfere with foreign states. Oh ' how delighted will 
the creditors of S|miii be, when tbcy bear this doc- 
trine ’ Why the bonds of the Cacique of Poynis 
even will bo estabbshed and rnisod to a premium 
when it IS known that tho right honoumblo gentle- 
man bos declared that the non payment of a debt 
due to a British subject bv a foreign state, is a 
pubho wrong and gives tlie King tho right to in- 
terfere with force to compel its payment”* Mr 
Grant had said that ho did not intend, or con 
template, the employment of force, and to this Sir 
Robert Peel answered that the Court of Directors 
imderstood that tho uso of force was intended , tluit 
such Indeed, was tho only construction that could 
properly bo put upon a particular direction in tlio 
meditated despatch and that tlio president tbougli 
aware that tho direction was so understood by the 
court, made no attempt to show tlint it nas uii 
warranted After many further remarks illustrating 
the impolicy of taking up tho claim of tlio Imnkcrs 
Sir Robert Peel concluded hj rtferring to tlio jk)*: i 


* Mirror of Parlijuncnl 
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ble assumption of tlie government of Oude by the 
Biitish, and solemnly deprecated, in that case, the 
commencement of the exercise of sovereignty, by 
appiopriatmg eleven hundred thousand pounds stei- 
Img of the property of the territory to the liquida- 
tion of a claim, for winch it did not appear that the 
Biitish State had evei made itself in the shghtest 
degiee responsible Only one speaker more ad- 
diessed the House, Mr Hume, who defended the 
claim of the bankers, alleging that it was a peculiar 
case, inasmuch as theiis was the only debt remaimng 
due to a Biitish subject ^ He maintained that the 
debt was just, that the illustiations adduced by 
Sii Robeit Peel were not apposite; and that it 
was disgi aceful to the Biitish government that the 
claim should have been permitted to remain so long 
unsettled But, while agreeing in the views pio- 
pounded by the president of the Board, Mi. Hume 
passed a censm-e upon that mimster. “ The right 
honouiable gentleman,” he said, “has taken no step 
to enforce the payment of that which he has this 
night so ably pioved to be a just debt ; for if, in his 
ojiimon, it be not a just debt, then it was an act of 
gieat weakness to have pioceeded so far as he has 
done But, peisuaded as I am that the debt is a 
just one, I think he ought not to have been pre- 

^ This does not appear to be correct It is stated in a report 
of the Committee of Correspondence of the Court of Directors, 
dated the 31st May, 1822, and prmted in the parhamentary 
papers, that Mr Bruce, an European creditor, having rejected the 
composition accepted by his fellow-claimants, “ lost his whole 
debt, amounting to Rs 450,000 ” 
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Tented from foUoTmig up those proceeding until 
the parties had had foil justice done to them,”* 

Thus ended the debate, and here terminated an 
afikir in Tvhich, happily, moral strength was snccess- 
fol m resisting an nndae exercise of legal power f 

The course of the home government of India was 
not, however destined long to run smoothly In 
the month of Angost, a letter was received by the 
chairman of the East-India Company finm Lord 
TVilham Bentinck tendering his lordship s resigna 
tion of the ofBco of governor general Sir Charles 
Metcalfe,!: a highly distinguished civil servant of tho 

* Thu qnotatum it made £rom the report contained in the 
Mirror of Parlumoit, tm vhicb aecorste acthonty the pre 
cedmg notice of tome of the pertt of hir Home • tpeceh alto 
resta In another highly trtutwnrthy vml, Hanmda Imr 
hamentiiry DebeCet the foUomng u ae part of the jrro- 
ceedmgi of the Home of Commons of the ‘Ith July 1822 when 
Mr Brougham mored that a petition on this claim should be 
referred to a committee,— Mr Home msfetd of looking open 
thu u a matter fit for puhlio inquiry thought it apnrato subject. 
Lord Comunlhs had declared that the g or em ment ought not to 
■mterf er e with mottera of pmmte debt in India, and if tho Jlor 
Vfelitaltfy \ive ywreat fA, 5 m ie. 

terference he had had abundant opportunities of promoting 
inquiry mto the transection If the House tolerated an inquiry 
into this case they would next eession bare fire thousand nppli 
cations of a similar nature 

t A very able pamphlet on the subject in the form of a letter 
to Mr Grant, appeared from the pen of Encsu MacDonnel Esq 
It win repay the perusal of those who talc an interest m Indian 
oFalrs by its clear exposition of facts and the htmg comments 
made on shcm 

J It will be recollected that be was selected to succeed Sir 
Darid Ochtcrlony la the management of the Untlsh relations 
with Ilhurtporc 6cc vol r p IW ct seq 
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Company, had been appointed to be the pioYisional 
successor of Loid Wilham Bentinck; and, on taking 
into consideration the communication of his loid- 
ship’s "Wish to letiie, the Couit of Diiectois came to 
a resolution that, “adveitiug to the public chaiacter 
aud seivices of Sir Chailes Metcalfe, whose know- 
ledge, expeiience, and talents, eminently qualify him 
to piosecute successfully the vaiious imjiortant mea- 
sures consequent on the new Chartei Act, tins Couit 
are of opinion that it would be inexpedient at present 
to make any other airangement foi supplying the 
office of goYenioi-geneial ” This resolution having 
been communicated to Mi. Grant, diew from that 
gentleman an answer, anuouncmg the decided opi- 
mon of the King’s mimsteis, that no time should be 
lost in appointing a peimanent successoi to the 
letiring govemor-geneial ; and intimating furthei, 
that with respect to the appointment of any servant 
of the Company, “ howevei eminent his knowledge, 
talents, and expeiience” might “confessedly be,” the 
mmistry agreed m the sentiments which Mr Canmng 
had, on a former occasion, expiessed, “that the case 
can hardly be conceived in which it would be expe- 
dient that the highest office of the government in 
India should be filled otherwise than fiom England* 
and that that one mam hnk, at least, between the 
systems of the Indian and British governments 
ought, foi the advantage of both, to be invaiiably 
maintained. On this principle,” it was added, “ it has 
usually been thought proper to act, and in the vanous 
impoitant measuies consequent on the new Char- 
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ter Act, his Majesty’s ministers see much to eqjom 
the contmnimce of the general practice, hnt nothing 
to recommend a deviation from it ”• 

After this intimation, the Court of Directors 
abstained from preasmg the claims of Su- Charles 

• Ai neither the effirawtiTC hot the negitfve pert of the muu^. 
tenal vieion le exponnded it i» impoenble to argue that pecuLar 
pert of the guMtion at waoc nhich rdatee to the operation of the 
Act then recently ptmd end which u referred to os the new 
Charter Ach** The genertl qncatian hanng been duconed in 
Tol IT pp 96 117 iti» not necesaary to re-open it m thi« place 
but It it certainly not eaay to ondcretand npon wbatpnnapjct the 
dichan of Mr Canning held £rtai to the rJatmt of Sif 0 Metcalfe 
waa bated He held that the highest office in the gorermnent of 
India ihoxdd utranablj be filled firom England. Ae it nerer was 
proposed to confer it upon any other than on Englithinaii bore 
tha declaration mnit be uodentood to aznoont m &ct to an an 
sooDcement of the opmion of hir Canning that the office of 
gorernor general ebonld not be filled by a terrant of the Com 
pany that elegant rhetcmcian hanng probably from a feeling of 
courtesy left thia to be iafijrred m preference to ttetzng It directly 
The apparent result, therefore U this t tbit if m addibon to the 
other requisite qoabfications for the office of gor e rnor general, a 
candidate happen to possess local knowledge and experience these 
fatal acquisitions ibsH operate os a bar to his clajm. Wlmt la 
said of Tuglntflmmg one mam link at least between the two countries 
is obnoosly mere verblcfff for as all the holders of high office are 
natiTea of the British islands and the gorernor genend would 
under any curamstanccs be a notire of one of them there must 
nlwnys be links enough to constitute a tolerably weighty chain 
It will be recollected that the chief argument used In 1807 sgmn»t 
the Company s aerrants was that the gorernor general ebonld be 
a man of rank and famfly Mr Canning hovrerer who sobre 
qocntJy laid down the broad rule of caclasioo quoted by the Board 
m 160-1 himself aspired to tlic office of gorernor general and his 
talents and reputation justified him in so afpinog—but It mu t 
not be forgotten that he wanted that quahficatwn which m 1 Wl7 
was declared to be csiential Mr Canning was not a man of 
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j\Ietcalfe , but they did not siiilcr tlie objection to 
Ins appointment to leniain unanswered A letter 
was addiessed by the court to INIr Grant, in answer 
to his coinmunication, in Inch letter, after express- 
ing then concuiience in the opinion of the King’s 
niinisteis that a permanent appointment Mas to be 
piefeired to a tempoiaiy one, and their conviction 

rank and family His father ^\as m the position of a gentleman, 
but his family w as not among those of the nobles of the land , 
the mother of Mr Canning was an actress, the wife in suc- 
cession of three husbands, one of whom was an actor, another 
a provincial tradesman Upon what, then, did Mr Canning’s 
claim rest ^ Upon a bnlhant school and college education, 
followed by the exhibition of showy literary talent, and of c\tm- 
ordinaiy- powers as a parliamentary speaker He w ns a scholar, 
a w it, an orator, and — for this seems the most important point 
of all — he had ne\ cr been m India At the period of his en- 
trance into pubhc life, Mr Canning’s fortune was extremely 
small , and if, instead of seeking to improve it by official employ- 
ment at home, he had pursued the same end m the service of the 
East-India Company, a ban of prohibition would have stood be- 
tween him and the first place in the government of India The 
moral of the whole appears to be this, that with regard to quab- 
fications for senuce in India, the reverse of w'hat is held to apply 
to Europe forms the just rule An aspirant to the premiership 
would not be thought the w orse qualified for having spent twenty 
years or more m offices of infenor importance, having passed 
through gradations mvolving vanous and contmually increasing 
measures of responsibility But with regard to the governor- 
general of India it is different A candidate may prepare himself, 
as he may prefer, either by embarkmg m the struggles of faction, 
or by gliding through the enticmg circle of enjoyments which 
fashionable hfe presents , but he must not have too much know- 
ledge of the countT)'' which he is to govern If he possess the 
advantage of rank, the latter more calm course, of study, may be 
sufficient If, like Mr Canning, he want this advantage, the dis- 
play of zeal and ability as a pohtical partizan seems indispens- 
able , but service in India disqualifies utterly, hopelessly, and 
irrevocably 
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that Su Charles Metcalfe was a fit person to have 
been permanently appointed, the Conrt thus dealt 
with the general question “ The Court of Directors 
have learnt with deep regret that Sir Charles Met- 
calfe 18 considered by hia Majesty s government to 
be inehgjble to the station of govemor-gonoral,* 
and upon grounds which would exclude the whole 
service of India from that high office The Court 
of Directors feel httlo disposed to engage in dis- 
cusamg the merits of on opinion which his Mqjesty s 
ministers appear to have adopted upon the authority 
of Mr Canning They will only observe that the 
whole course of our transactions in British India 
may be referred to as famishing the most conclusivo 
evidence that the Borvonts of tho Company, both 
ciTil and mihtory ore eminently qualified for tlio 
highest public trust, and that tho important office of 
governor general has been held by several of them 
with the utmost advantage to tho national interests. 
Tho court will not unnocessanly recall to tho ro- 
colloction of lus Majesty e ministers those names 
which have rendered tho service of India illustnous 
— that sorvico to whoso merits, to whoso talents and 
high tone of character tho late Mr Canning has 

* It IB not the leut remirkible of the remorlsble ctmznutiitcet 
of ihU that Sir Charles Metcalfe who am* deemed mebgible 

for office m India, was by tho miniatry which rejected him and 
by tbdr ancccwon who posted him orer deemed eligible for the 
appointment of gor em or of two dlitant colonial possesilcni 
neither of which ho hwd erer teen till be went to adminuter the 
gOTcmment, For India, where he had many jrcari of cipcnence 
ho wa* ineligible— for Jamaica end Canada where be had none 
he was eligible 
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himself borne the most unqualified testimony. But 
the couit cannot refiain from observing, that, in- 
dependently of the impolicy of putting foith any 
geneial declaiation of ineligibility, his Majesty’s 
minister appeal to them to be scarcely justified in 
proposing to nairoAv the choice of the couit, by ex- 
cluding any class of men, possessing the necessary 
qualifications, fiom the office of governoi-gencial.” 

After expiessing the desiic of the couit to act in 
concurience -viith the advisers of the Ciown, it was 
intimated that the expediency of making an ar- 
rangement foi filling up the office of governor- 
general would be taken into consideration at the 
pioper time — foi it is to be observed, that, though 
Loid William Bentmck had tendered his lesignation, 
such tender did not, in the eye of the law, amount 
to an actual resignation of office The juesident 
of the Boaid, however, apjieais to have taken a 
diffeient view, and to have informed the chaiiman 
and deputy-chainnan that, m consequence of the 
pioposal of the court to continue Sir Chailes hlet- 
calfe, the ministiy did not hold themselves bound 
to lefiain fiom making an appointment under the 
piovisions of the law ; according to which, the right 
lapsed to the Crown aftei a delay of two months fiom 
the notification of a vacancy. The opinion of counsel 
was taken on the question, and that opinion being 

* Departure from India with intent to return to Europe is 
tantamount to a resignation Resignation in India must be by 
a declaration in writmg under hand and seal, dehvered to the 
secretary in the pubhc department, for the purpose of being re- 
corded 
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faTourable to the conrt, the president of the Board 
intimated that the power of the Crown would not 
be exercised to appoint, ^nthont giving a month s 
notice to the Conrt of Directors. This was certainly 
no great or generous concession, seemg that by Ian 
-they were entitled to two months 

The intimation was given m October, 1884 and 
thus the matter rested tdl Jancory, 1885 * by which 
time, the ministerial revolntion, occasioned bv the 
death of Earl Spencer, and the consequent elevation 
of hiB son. Lord AJtborpe, to the House of Peers, had 
introduced a now cabmet and new counsels Tho 
former framed from tho party who had been 
c.xcIadod by tho accession of the "Wings, and Sir 
* Tie mmiaten b«mg anxioiu for tbo appmatiDcnt of a ne 
c«taor to Lord WUliain BcotmcL, h ma^ i«em Iperpbrable tl]at 
the fubject ahoold hare been inffered to aleep bnt it ii nader 
itood that they wer e deairoaa of the appointment of Afr Grant 
to the office and that the anthonbes of the Company were 
oppoted thereto Hu does not appenr in any aathonzed 
•hape bat the &ct was pohLcly atated at a general coort, on 
the 15th of July 1S35 and not denied Hero is a fresh £Uas 
tnitioa of the extraordinary operation of the pnnaplo mam 
talned by hlr Canning and his foIIoweTa hlr Grant was o 
man of talent and he postested moch information relating to 
Indm t thus for n p oa the pimapka of common sense he was 
eligible for the office of goremor general j bat further be had 
nerer been m India and, upon the pnaaple of Mr Cann ui g thli 
made more eligible The lather of Mr Grant, like hu son 
was a man of talent — this Is well— bis Imowledge of India was 
gi eat er more minute and more acenrmte than coold be that of bis 
Km t this would teem to add to hit qoalihcationf bat not k>— the 
rery orcamitance whidi more than any other condaced to the 
extent accuracy and predrion of hu knowledge pot him oot of 
the pole of appointment he had aeqaired his information m laiha, 
and be would therefore hare been ineligible 
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Robeit Peel, for tlie fiist time, lield the cliief place 
ill it The difliciilty bIiicIi had previonsly impeded 
the choice of a govcinor-general no longer exist- 
ing, the Court of Directois piocceded to exercise 
the powei of appointment. Their choice fell 
upon Loid Heytesbury, bIioso appointment uas 
immediately appio^ed by the Cionn Sii Chailes 
Metcalfe ivas again selected piovisionally to suc- 
ceed on any vacancy that might occur by the death, 
resignation, oi depaituie of the new goi ernor-gene- 
ral. Loid Heytesbuiy was swoiii into office, and, to 
all appeal ance, the duty of appointing a successoi 
was not likely again to bo called into exercise until 
the completion by his lordship of the ordinary peiiod 
of service But so fai from completing that peiiod, 
Loid Heytesbuiy neier commenced it Ho took 
the oath of office, and this was the last, as well as 
the first, of Ins official acts The ministr}% under 
which his appointment had been sanctioned, pos- 
sessed the confidence of the Crown, but failed m 
obtaining that of the House of Commons A disso- 
lution had been resoited to, but the fiist division which 
took place in the new pailiament left the mimsteis m 
a minority, and, after a biief endeavour to stem the 
tide of opposition, they retiied, making way for the 
leturn of those whom they had but a few mouths 
befoie displaced. Mr. Grant did not letuin to the 
office of president of the Boaid of Commissioners foi 
the Affairs of India, but became Secietary of State 
foi the Colomal Department, his place at the Boaid 
being assigned t( y Sii Jo hn Hobhouse The prepaia- 
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I tjons of I/ord Hejtesbnry for bis departoro irero 

1 complete , bet no sooner mis the 'WTji^ mimstiy 

I again in office, than he received on intimation of 
the wish of govemmont that he should postpono 
It This, after the expiration of three daj^ mis 
followed bj a commnnicatioa to his lordship of tho 
intention of ministers to advise his Miycsty to ro- 
Yoke the appointment A confidenbal communica- 
tion of this mteotion had been proviouslj made bj 
the president of the Board to tbo chairman and 
deputy-chairman of tho Company, and on its being 
earned into effect, it mas formally annonneed in n 
letter from the president, in which ho further statoil 
that numstors did not intend to recommend tho 
approval of any successor to Lord WiLlmm Bontmek 
till that nobleman should Iiavo arrived in England 
hut that no advantage would bo taken of tho delay 
to exercise tho prerogative of tho Crown, to tho 
prejudice of the ngbt of tbo Court of Directors. 
Tho court, however were by no means satisficil 
with the course that had boon adopted the cfToct of 
which mnv- to render the olTico of ^rcmor-jenorol 
one of tho pnres of party conflict , to connect the 
government of India \nth tho parliamentary strog 
glos of tho TJnitod Kingdom and to sacnfico tlio 
interests of tho former country to tho altcmato 
gratification of rival factions in tho latter They 
consequently remonstrated against tho stop which 
had been taken After adverting to tho circum 
stances of Lord Ilojtcsburj a appointment, they 
pointed out tUo dificrenco between tho mode m 
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whicli the royal ])ieiogatnG had in this case been 
exercised, and that followed on the only jirevions 
occasion in which the like coiii-se had been icsoiled 
to — that of the supciscs'^ion of Sii Geoige Bailow 
in 1806. In that case, it was obsened, theie was a 
pievioiis intei change of sentiments between the 
King’s ministeis and the conit; and the act of ic- 
Tocation was accompanied by an explanation of the 
giounds upon which it had been adMsed, and uoiild 
be justified; while in the instance undei examina- 
tion, no pievious communication had been made to 
the couit, no oppoituinty uas afibrded them to 
state their objections to the measure, noi had a sin- 
gle reason been assigned in its justification The 
disci epancy of the -sieM's of the miinstiy, as to the 
expediency of postponing a peimanent appointment, 
with those which they cnteitained a few months 
befoie, when they deemed an immediate appoint- 
ment indispensable, was pointed out, and, in the last 
place, the couit thus dwelt upon the danger with 
which the act of the ministry was fraught to India, 
and the independence of its government — “ The 
court do not forget that the nomination of Loid 
Heytesbuiy was made and his appointment com- 
pleted dm mg the late admimstiation But this 
fact, connected with his removal by the present 
ministers, fills the coui't with appiehension and 

* Sir Joim Hobhouse had intimated the course about to be 
taken to the chairman and deputy-chairman , but the communi- 
cation was, as already observed, confidential, and moreover, it 
was made only the day precedmg that on which the president 
wrote to Lord Heytesbury, requestmg him to defer his departure 
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alarm, as respects both India and themselves It 
has alTvays been the court s endeavour in their public 
acts, and especially m their nominations to office, to 
diveet themselves of pohtical bias , and in tho samo 
spirit they now consider it to be their duty frankly 
^ and firmly to express their decided conviction that 
1 the vital interests of India will be sacrificed if tho 
appomtments of governors or© made subservient to 
political olgeots m this country and if tho local 
authonties, and, throngh them all public servants, 
are led to feel that tenure of office abroad is de- 
pendent upon the duration of on admmistmtion nt 
home , and, further that the revocation of an ap- 
pomtment, such as that of Lord Hoytcsbury, for no 
other reason so fur as the conrt can judge, than 
that the ministry has changed, must have tho offbct 
of lessening tho authority of tho court, and conse- 
quently impainug its uscfolncss and efficiency as n 
body intrusted with the government of India It 
IS scarcely necessary to observe that tlio remon 
Btranco produced no effect, and certainly none ^vn** 
expected It was not m tho hope of abaking the 
decision of the ministry that tho remonstmneo wns 
transmitted by tho court, it was designed to vindi 
cate their own conduct and position and to place on 
record a protest against an act which tliongh iin 
doubtodly within the letter of the law ^vn3 not le*"* 
undoubtedly at vananco irith its spirit and inten 
tion 

To ascertain bevond tho po^hilit' of dispute tlie 

• I<ctter of chaJmum anddrputr chairman Cth ISlj 
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precise extent of the pledge given to refiain from 
the exercise of the loyal prerogative to appoint a 
goA’-ernor-geneial, should the right lapse by tlie delay 
of the comt — which delay was not their own act, 
but was virtually imposed on them — another lettei 
was addressed to the president, in which it was 
assumed to be the intention of the ministry to con- 
sider the two months allowed to the diiectois by 
law for making an appomtment as commencing 
from the arrival of Loid William Bentmck in Eng- 
land. The answer of the president disclaimed this 
interpretation, but, at the same time, intimated that 
he was ready to give to the pledge the more ex- 
tended sense, and to construe it in the way most 
agreeable to the Couit of Directois. Indeed, if 
the conduct and language of Sir John Hobhouse 
thioughout this transaction be consideied apart from 
the act of which he was either the movei or the 
instrument of carrying into effect, it must m jus- 
tice be regal ded as couiteous, conciliatory, and 
liberal. 

The aiiangement by which the choice of a go- 
vernoi-geneial was to be postponed till the aiiival 
of Loid William Bentmck was discussed by some 
directois, and a dissent from it was lecoided by Mi. 
Lyall The chief giound of his objection was, that 
befoie the ainval of his loidship, the peiiod during 
which the couit could claim of light to fill up the 
vacancy would have expiied , that, consequently, 
they would foifeit not only the right of appoiiitmciit, 
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bat the iar more important po'w'er of rocalJ • Ho 
admitted that the pledge of the president of tho 
Board -wns satisfactory, so for as hnnself and his col- 
leagues were concerned but he apprehended that it 
•wonld not be obligatory on a succeeding administra- 
tion, should another change tahe place before tho 
racancy -were supplied But, mdependontly of this 
danger, he objected to the principle of permitting so 
valuable and important a trust as that of appomtmg 
the governor-general of India to pass from tho 
keepmg of the court voluntarily without corre- 
Bpondmg advantage, and upon grounds slight and 
inadequate. “ If/* he continued, ‘ his llajesty s 
ministers are impressed with an idea that any party 
or political feelings ^ould prevent tho court s acqui- 
escence in the appointment of a fit and proper per 
son for that high station, I sincerely behove such an 
impression to bo quite unfounded I foci assured 
that the court, without regard to any party, ore only 
desirous that a person should bo selected, whoso cha 
racter and quabficatioiis shall fit him for an office 
which moy bo considered, perhaps, tho most impor- 
tant m tho empire, not only m regard to Bntfph 
interests, but more particolariy as affecting the well 
being and prosperity of a hundred millions of our 
follow-crcoturcs, whom tho inscmtahlo wisdom of 
a Divine Providence lins, in regions so remote placc<l 
under our protection, and subjected to our rule 

* The co u rt are precluded by low from recnilmg en offierr 
•ppointed by the Cnrwii. 
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Deeply sensible, theiefore, of the impoitant trust 
committed to our charge, I feel it to be our bounden 
duty to maintain inviolate those poiveis which aie 
conferied upon the court for public objects, and of 
which, if we silently suffer the efficiency to be im- 
paired, we shall be lending ourselves to measuies of 
which our constituents, pailiament, and the public at 
laige may justly complain.”^ Sii Richaid Jenkins 
recorded his general concuiiencc m the Adews of 
Ml. Lyall . Mi. Tuckei, vho had held the office of 
chan man at the time of Lord Heytesbury’s appoint- 
ment, subsequently addiessed a lettei to the court, 
in which he defended the character of Loid Heytes- 
bury, and Justified his own conduct, with legard to 
the choice of that nobleman for office He refericd 
to the diplomatic services of his loidship, and to the 
sense entertained of them, not only by those agree- 
ing with him in political sentiments, but also by 
some of the leading members of the jiarty of the 
Whigs He shewed that Lord Heytesbuiy had been 
continued in the office of ambassadoi m Russia -by 
his political opponents ; that it was at his own ex- 
press desire, made in consequence of the failure of 
his health, that he waspeimitted to letiie, and that 
he then received from Lord Palmerston, the Secre- 
tary for the Foieign Department in the ministry by 
whom his lordship was now displaced, a most flatter- 
ing testimony to his merits and services But the 
case of the individual, Mr. Tucker observed, was of 
minor consideration ; the public principle mvolved 

* Dissent of George Lyall, Esq , 1 7th June, 1835 
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ivaa the chief point at issue, « An open attempt ” 
he remarked, “ has been made to cancel an unohjec- 
I tionahle appointment, for mere party purposes By 
I rendering the governors of India the mere dependent 
f nommees of the ministry holding office durmg pica 
sure, the administration of the day uill acquire a 
power and mfluence which will enable it to assume 
and dispense the local patronage of India chmdcs- 
tmely, without re^wnsibility, and (when bad men 
bear sway) for corrupt parposes, for tho purpose of 
obtammg pohtical power m this conntry m nttcr 
contempt of tho provisions of tho legislature, both 
as they relate to Indian patronage, and to tho oh* 
jects of those more recent enactments which profess 
to secure pnnty of parhoment. 

‘ And what will be the situation of the governor 
who holds under this precanous tenure? Will ho 
command the some anthonty and mfluence abroad ? 
Certainly not Will he be able to govern and keep 
m order that largo and mixod community, among 
whom ore found so many elements of discord ? I 
fear not. Will he not bo regarded as tho mere 
pageant of tho Administration at homo? as tho scr 
vile instrument of dispensing its patronage? Will 
any mnn of honour, of high spirit, of independent 
pnnciples and independent fortune, bo found to 
accept tho office, and to embark for a distant 
country when liable to be superseded, upon con«i 
derations of political convcnicncy, on any of tlo«c 
changes of administration whicli have been so fre- 
quent of late years? bo doubt tho station ^nll still 
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be the object of desiie to the mercenary and am- 
bitious; but not to those eminent and disinteiested 
men, who alone ought to be selected for so gieat a 
national trust And what will be the consequence 
of this attempt to introduce the distinctions of 
party into India ^ What will be its effect upon the 
public seiwants, the European community, and the 
native iiopulation, which is lapidly acqmiing Euro- 
pean notions and habits^ Our seivants, much to 
then honour, have Intherto looked to distmction 
and pi emotion as the reward of meiit and useful 
seivice They have known no party They were 
actuated by an aident desiie to promote the pubhc 
interests, well assured that their pohtical opimons 
would never be questioned or thought of They 
acted together with perfect cordiality, 'to promote 
one great end, the pubhc good, without lefeience 
to political pnnciples or party connections in this 
country. India was of no party, and the Couit of 
Directors were considered to be perfectly inde- 
pendent of all pohtical influence 

“ But we ure now to introduce the badges of 
party into India ' The European community is to 
be broken into those factions which so often agitate 
the pubhc mind m this country, which so often 
breed discoid and disturbance, and cause pubhc 
principle, the pubhc interests, and the feelings of 
patiiotism to be sacrificed to party objects That 
umon which has hitherto constituted our mam 
stiength and supenority in India will be at an 
end, and our native subjects Avill leain to place 
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confidence m their own Dtnnbere and resources, os 
they perceive the foundations of our power to be 
shaheiL Promotion m the service will bo sought 
as the reward of pohtical subserviency, and distmc 
tion and office will be bestowed to purohaso tho 
base and sordid services of pohtical partisans in 
England That high and independent tono of cha- 
racter which has Wtherto distinguished our servico 
will degenerate into selfishness , while tho business 
of managing adverse parties will bo superadded to 
the multitudinous and arduous duties which already 
bear so heavily on our governors, and which soom 
almost to transcend the ordinary powers of man 
Greatly must the difficulties of tho situation bo 
aggravated by the want of permanency in tho 
tenure — by the want of confidence on the part of 
the public — by the diminution of that infiuenco 
which mdependence usually bestows , and senons 
will be the mjury to tho publlo somco if tho high 
functionaries of India, feeling that their situations 
are held only from day to day, should bo discou 
raged fium andcrtdkiDg tboso extended works of 
improvement which require time and porsevonng 
labour to bnng thorn to maturity"* In conclu 
sion Mr Tucker defended lilmsolf from wlint ho 
regarded ns a charge of having compromised tho 
rights of the Court of Directors as to tho appoint 
mont to tho office of govcmor-gcncml, by permitting 
the presenbod period of two months to clap«c 

* Lcttcf from II 6t Q TucLcr E»q to the Coort of Diffo 
ton £rth July 1S35 
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Oil tlie 29 til June, the attention of the House 
of Commons Tvas called to the question by Mi. 
Praed, who, on the motion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequei, that the older of the day for the 
committee of supply be read, moved an amendment 
calling for the pioduction of any communications 
that had passed between the Boaid and the couit 
on the subject of the revocation of the appointment 
of Loid Heytesbuiy After naiiating the ciicuni- 
stances of the case, the mover of the amendment 
inquired, ■whether theie MCie any reasons for the 
objection made to Loid Heytesbuiy — whether the 
piesident of the Boaid vould say that he did not 
consider the goveinment of India •would be safe in 
the hands of Lord Heytesbury — ^ivhether ho thought 
that the commands of the goveinment, heie, •would 
not be obeyed by the noble loid in India He ad- 
veited to his lordship’s diplomatic sei vices, and to 
the appiobation -which they had received fiom the 
goveinment; he argued that the po-wer by 'which 
the appointment had been annulled was not a 
mattei of puie prerogative, but was given by 
statute, and that the obvious pui’pose of the law 
under which it was exeicised, and the avowed 
intentions of its framers, proved that it was not 
designed to apply to such a case as that under 
consideration He referred to the famous contest, 
on Indian affaiis, between the two great political 
paities, which terminated in the tnumph of Mr 
Pitt and the passing of the Act of 1784. “ The 

House,” he obseived, “ is familiar with the cir- 
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cmnstaiicefl under Tvhich that Act waa passed 
The great diflerence botH’een the bill of Mr Pitt 
and that Tvhich had been previonsly introduced by 
M.r Fox was this — that the latter went to rest the 
whole patronage of India directly m commissioners 
while the former placed it in the hands of the direc- 
tors, subject however to the control of the Crown 
exercised by the Board of Control in coses whoro 
any abuse might exist If a mere change of minis- 
ters in this country were to jnstify a change in the 
government of India, how ohsurd was it to leave to 
the Court of Directors, a body separate from and 
independent of ministers, a concurrent shore m the 
choice of the person by whom tho govomraent of 
India should be administered The Act of Mr Pitt, 
which gave to the Company a concurrent shore in 
tho choice, could not possibly contemplate a change 
of the person chosen for reasons in which tho Com 
pony had no concern ” In illustration of tho spirit 
and object of tho orrangemont of 1784, Mr Pmed 
quoted tho following oxplanctlou, by Mr Pitt, of the 
powers of tho Board ‘Tho principal powers of 
tho Board would consist in directing wlmt political 
objects tho Company s sorvonts were to pursue and 
in rocaUing such as did not pay obedience to such dl 
rections or givo satisfactory reasons to show that cir 
cumstanccs rendered disobedience a virtue ” "This 
then, continued Mr Praed, “was tlio jiowor of 
revocation posoe^cd by tho Crown It was to bo 
exercised only in case of disobedience of orders, or 
for gro«s abuse and tliw poucr >'a^ continuc<l to 
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the Cl OTTO, as was also the patioiiage of the direc- 
tors continued to tlieui, by the Act of 1833. If it 
weie desirable that the extiaoidiuary power thus 
Tested m the Ciown should be sparingly exeicised 
imdei the Act of 1784, much more desirable was it 
under the Act of 1833 , for undei the Act of 1784 
the Company existed as a trading company; under 
that of 1833, as a political body only How unwise 
is it to mteifere thus arbitiarily with the goTern- 
ment of India by the Company, just when we have 
determined to maintain the existence of the Com- 
pany solely for the sake of its utility m the govern- 
ment of India ” Mr Piaed then lefeired to the 
supposed precedent aftbided by the case of Sii 
Geoige Barlow, w'hich he maintained "svas in fact no 
jnecedent, the circumstances being dilfeient He 
pointed out that when the appointment of Sir George 
Bailow had been approved, it was upon the under- 
standing that it was to be tempoiary, and, fuithei, 
that it was the same government which had sanc- 
tioned the appointment which caused it to be 
levoked. “ The appointment,” said the honouiable 
ihember, “might have been judicious or hasty — the 
1 evocation might have been proper or unwise , but, 
at all events, since the appointment and the revoca- 
tion proceeded fiom the same mmistei’s, theie 'was 
in that case no such attempt as has been made m 
this, to make the continuance of a governor-general 
in his station dependent upon the continuance in 
power of the pohtical paity by which he was placed 
theie ” An irregular suggestion having been offeied 
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across the House, to the effect that Lord Hej^eshurj, 
not having actually assumed the government, tvos 
not “ in his station," Mr Pmed proceeded thus to 
combat it — “ The appomtment ivas complete by 
the Company — the approval -was complete by the 
Crown — the forma had all been gone through — the 
expense had all been incurred * If the more want 
of pohtical sympathy with Lord Heytesboiy makes 
him unfit to hold the government of India during 
your admlmstrabon, it would have warranted you in 
recalling him from Calcutta , if it do not make him 
so unfit, it does not warrant you in provcntlng him 
from proceedmg thither ” Ho then reminded the 
House that the power of revocation by the Crown 
was not limited to the office of govemor-gonoml— 
that it extended to all subordinate officore , and that 
while it was exorcised with regard to the occupant 
of the highest office under the Company to-day, it 
might to-morrow be employed for tho removal of 
the most humble of thoir servants. After refer 
nng to the injury likely to result from tho course 
taken by ministers, to tho jnst Influence of tho 
Company in Indio, and its oflicicncy ns an instru 
ment for governing that country, ho quoted tho 
remarks of vanous members of both Houses of Par 
imment, all belonging to tho political I^irty oppoPC<l 
to Lord Iloytcsbury but all maintaining tho impor 

• A itmi proportioned to tbc high ttation of the office Ii poid 
to m oatgomg grmmor gcp er tl for ont£L Thu had Ixm 
recared and expended. — tho purpote of Jti expenditure hewg 
fraitrated tho money was confequentJjr lo»l 
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tance of upliolcling the Comiiany on the ground of chap 
its freedom fiom party feeling .1-1 

After some peisonal remarks, to which it is un- 
necessary more particularly to refer, Mr. Piaed thus 

* The first quotation was from a speech of Mr Charles Grant, 
during the discussion of 1833, in winch he said, “But there is 
another most important consideration in connection with the 
renewal of the charter By the interposition of the Company 
between the government and the people of India, the latter are 
prevented from being exposed to all those continued vicissitudes 
of political feehngs and parties to which they must have been 
subject had they been under the direct domimon of the Crovm of 
England. Had this been the case, I cannot help feelmg that the 
state of pohtical excitement which would be occasioned would 
have led to disastrous consequences, that mischiefs of aU kinds 
would have ensued, and would have formed an insurmountable 
barrier to the advance and improvement of the people. I cannot 
conceive any thmg more disadvantageous to the people than their 
bemg made the sport of party passions and political feehngs 
which take place m this country ” 

Mr Praed’s second quotation was from a speech made also in 
the year 1833, by the Marquis of Lansdoirae, who acknowledged 
the advantages that had “ resulted from the administration of the 
Company in keeping the interests of India excluded m a greater 
degree than they otherwise could have been from the several 
chances and changes of party in this country, and as an inter- 
vemng body in the possession of patronage which would otherwise 
be scrambled for by the gladiators of parliament.” 

The third and last quotation was from a speech of Mr Mac- 
aulay, dehvered in the same year with those previously quoted 
It was as follows — “ Sir, what we want is a body mdependent 
of the Crown, and no more than mdependent which shall be 
neither the tool of the ministry nor of the Opposition It is not 
easy m a country like this to constitute such a body , none I have 
heard suggested would be such a body , the East-India Company, 
strange as its constitution may appear, is such a body. Whatever 
charges may be brought against it, whether it does act nghtly or 
wrongly, it does not act from pohtical considerations ” 
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concluded — “When pnhho servants are sent to 
India, it IS next to impossible, fbm the nature of 
their edncation and thoir habits, for them to judge 
of questions concemuig the Indian govomment ex- 
cept upon local information It is, therefore, the 
duty of a government to send out tho most imprc 
judiced men, and not to add to the ignorance of the 
stranger tho seal of tho partisan- On tho eamo 
principle ought the House of Commons to act in 
pasamg their judgment upon official appointments 
to the government of India, or otbonvise it mil 
adopt a course ivbich by genomJ admission must bo 
most detrimental to the public Interests ” 

Sir John Hobhouse, ns might bo expected from 
lus official position, tooh tho load m defending the 
conduct of the inmistiy in supcrBedlng Lord Iloytos- 
bury and after declaring his mtcntiou to refuse tho 
papers moved for making some remarks, according 
to the practice of all minister* on such occasions, on 
the inconvemonce of producing papers, and quoting 
the authority of Lord Grcnnllo on tho subject, pro- 
ceeded to state tho ground on ■which tho coblnct 
Iind acted, that ground being that Ixird Hoytcshuiy 
did not possess thoir confidence “Tho Kings go- 
vemmont,” said tho nght honourable baronet, “ had 
to consider whether it would hennswomblo for Lord 
Hcjtcsbnrys government m India or not, and not 
■wishing to bo answcrablo for it, tho course it hod to 
take ■was simple and obvious I repeat then that 
not onl) were we justified in vacating Ins appoint 
ment but wc were called upon b\ the constitution 
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to do so ; foi it IS one of the fiist principles of the 
constitution, that theie shall in all cases be lespon- 
sible advisers for evei}’’ act done This is the real 
cause of Loid Heytesbuiy’s not going to India ” 
Proceeding to asseit the light of the Crown to le- 
call, or cancel an appointment, he again refeiied to 
the authoiity of Loid Grenville, and quoting a de- 
claration of that nobleman, that it was always in- 
tended by the Act of 1784, that his Majesty’s 
ministers should have the power of recall at discre- 
tion, he asked, “ Now, if the honouiable member 
admits this — if he do not mean to dispute that his 
Majesty’s ministers have the power to recall at their 
own discretion — what just cause of complaint has 
he to make, because they now, at their discretion, 
have ventmed upon the exercise of it Sir John 
Hobhouse noticed, as an unpiopitious sign for the 
mover of the amendment, that he met with no sym- 
pathy from those connected with India and inter- 
ested m its welfare, more especially, the proprie- 
tors of East-India stock ~ He admitted that what 
had been done might operate inconveniently Avith 
legard to the authority of the Company; but he 
maintained that it would be a fai worse result that 
the feeling of -coidiahty, so necessary to be sup- 
ported, between the head of the Indian government 
and the cabinet at home should be destroyed He 

* The subject had not at that tune been brought before the 
proprietors , but at a general court held a short time afterwards, a 
motion was made, and ultimately earned by the ballot, for the 
production of the papers which had been refused by mimsters in 
parhament 
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quoted an opinion of one of the directors of tho 
East-India Company, to the effect that tho governor 
general of India had always been a political charac« 
ter of distinction connected with the government at 
home, and that he most possess tho confidence of 
the national government.* After some remarks on 
the personal topics mtrodneed by Jlr Praed, Sir 
John Hobhonso passed to tho allegation that no 
correspondence had taken place between tho Board 
and the court on this occasion, in which respect tlio 
case vaned from that of Sir George Barlow Tho 
answer of the president of the Board was, tliat sucli 
correspondence was nnnocessary, inasmuch ns it was 
indisputable that Lord Hoytesbury bad not tho con- 
fidence of his Mtyesty^s ministers, and it was quite 
nnpossible for the court to convince them that ho 
possessed it, and he added ‘ To delegate high and 
Important duties to men not politically or personally 
attached to us would bo on tho part of ministers 
a feohloness, not only foolish, hut fatal For after 
having yielded m tho ontset of the contest to a difli 
cnlty of our own creating, and which a duo regard 

• The d ir e c t o r tUnded to 'wm Henrj BL George TucLcr E<q 
who in a letter which be robrcquently addiwcd to the Coatt of 
Director! (part of which la quoted m pp 3S^~08) rlndicated him 
*clf from what he conceived on injunona charge The pemge In 
Sir John HobhonKJ i tpceeb wtu quoted by Mr Tucker from the 
report of n dafly newrpoper and doc» not preciiely contupcmd 
with whnt ii itated in the text, which li founded on the report In 
the hfirror of Parhtment ** The word* of Mr Tucker m 
quoted by huodf from pepori recorded by him rmiy ihgbtly 
from the report of the Mirrnrof Parliament, but very nutcrUJly 
from that of the new^poper 
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to our honoiu and interest told us that we ouglit, at 
whatevei risk, to incur, we should haye diopped 
from concession to concession, till at last losing every 
remnant, not only of power, hut of chaiactei, we 
should have fallen, and deseivedly fallen, coveied 
with the bitter scorn of our enemies and the con- 
temptuous pity of oui friends ” In conclusion, the 
president repeated the exjiression of his deteinima- 
tion to withhold the papers. 

Ml. Hogg’' replied to the arguments of Sir John 
Hobhouse, and referred to the cii cumstances undei 
which, in 1784, the power of vacating the oflice of 
go vernoi -general had been vested in the Crown, as 
proving that this power was never meant to be 
exercised but m cases of gross misconduct ; that it 
was never designed to be employed for party pui- 
poses. He inferred to the case of Lord Mmto, 
appointed under a Whig administration, and per- 
mitted by a Toiy one to letain his office unmolested; 
and to the still stionger case of Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who, having been appointed under the adminis- 
tiation of Mr Canning, was allowed to letain his 
appointment by two successive piemiers — Loid 
Goderich and the Duke of Wellington — although, 
like Lord Heytesbuiy, he had not embarked foi 
India, and although, with regard to the latter of the 
two admimstiations, that of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord William Bentmck enjoyed its confidence 

* It may be proper to notice that Mr Hogg, now a director 
of tbe East-India Company, was not so at tbe time of this 
debate 
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to no greater extent than did Lord He}*te3bnry 
that of the cabinet of Lord Melbourne Ho cdn 
eluded with an emphatic Yranung well deserving 
of being quoted and remembered Ho said « I shall 
beg the attention of the House for a few minutes 
to the consequences in India of making the go- 
Tomor general a political appointment. Having 
resided m Calcutta for seventeen years m a situation 
wholly unconnected with the service,* I may bo 
pemutted to hear testimony to the ments of that 
service, and I will venture to assort, that m no 
country was thoro over a body of pubbe servants 
more distinguished for talent, intcUigcnec integrity 
and a high sense of honour, than the civil and 
mihtary sorvtmtfl of tho East-Tndia Company To 
what, Sir do I attribute tho great cfilcicnoy of that 
service? mamly to this— 4hot m India patronage 
has hitherto been pnrcly and justly distributed, freo 
from all personal and political inflocnco Mon have 
been appointed to pnbhc offices from their standing 
expeneneo and fitness, without reference to poll 
tics and yon hove, (horcforc bad able and dis- 
tinguished public servants in India What, Sir, must 
bo the consequence if tho oi)pomtmont bo con 
sidcrcd a political one , if a Whig government roost 
have a Whig govomor-gcnoral, and a Tory govern 
raont a Tory govemor-gcncml I Tbo person so 
named will carry ^vlth him to India his political 

• Mr Hogg held an office of higii tmit in tl>e Saprrtnc Coort, 
an eatablubmtnt mth wiuch ncitKer tbe Court of Ihrccton nor 
tbc local goTcmmcnt have any connection 
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feelings and bias, and will tlieie distiibute Ins pa- 
tionage for electioneering and political purposes, 
without leference to the meiits of the individuals; 
and the public interests will thus be saciificed and 
mined.” 

Sir Robert Peel took the same side, and with re- 
feience to the admission that, if Lord Heytesbuiy 
had been in India, the new administration would 
not have recalled him, he justly inquiied, “ Why 
not ? If a want of confidence in Lord Heytesbury, 
giounded on differences of political opinion, justifies 
the 1 evocation of the noble lord’s appointment, 
would it not also justify his removal fiom the govern- 
ment of India, supposing he had assumed it ^ ” The 
mateiial for debate had, however, been so completely 
exhausted by preceding speakeis, that neither Sir 
Robeit Peel nor the ministenal leader. Lord John 
Russell, by whom he was followed, could do more 
than pass again over the trodden giound, and endea- 
vour, by some additional illustration, to give an ap- 
pearance of novelty to old views and arguments. 
Besides the membeis already mentioned. Mi Sydney 
Heibert and Mi Cressett Pelham spoke against the 
ministers ; and Mr. Cutlar Fergusson (who had just 
relinquished the ofiS.ee of an East-India director for 
a ministerial appointment), Mr Silk Buckingham, 
and Mr. Vernon Smith, m their favour On a divi- 
sion, the motion for the production of the papeis 
was lost 

The question which formed the subject of debate 
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has been so fally discussed m a former place * that 
it myst be unneceesaiT' to add anj’ thing' here to the 
ample references 'which have been made to the argu 
ments employed by the controversialists, both in and 
out of parliament. The revocation of the appoint- 
ment of Lord Heytesbury was an act of similar cha 
racter to that by which the appointment of Sir 
George Barlow was annnlled, but the impropriety 
was of a more aggravated nature It was one of 
the strongest instances on record, in which a power 
was exercised within the strict limits of the law, 
but in a manner altogether at vananco with its 
Bpint. It was one of those acts by which a political 
party loses fiir more in character than it can possibly 
gam m any other way 

Lord William Bentmch, whoso npproachmg ro- 
tiremont had led to tho disputes and discussions 
which have been narrated quitted India, as already 
notified, early in 1836 and Sir Charles hlotcalfo 
succeeded, by virtue of his provisional appointment, 
to the chief seat in council His administration was 
short, and was dlstiugulshed by little deserving of 
especial record It will chiefly ho remembered by 
one act, which can scarcely fail to have a powcrfnl 
effect, either for good or for evil, upon tho interests 
of India, and of tho British government in that 
country This net was tho rcraovnl of tho rc-»tnc- 
tions to which tho public pitss in India was pro- 
vionsly subjected For a long period preceding the 
* Vol Jr p SC 
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year 1818, the press had been subject to a cen- 
soi’ship, a measure first resoited to duiiug the war 
■with France, Avith a vie^w of pieventing the emis- 
saiies of the enemy m India convejring intelligence 
derived fiom the newspapers published there to the 
Fiench cruizers in the Indian seas The Marquis 
of Hastings was induced to intioduce a different 
system — paitly, it may be piesumed, by the influ- 
ence of one of his ruling passions, the love of popu- 
laiity, but partly, also, by another motive. The 
editois of newspapeis were gcneially Europeans, 
and disobedience to the ordeis of the censuiate was 
liable to be visited with deportation — the Com- 
pany’s government hawng at that peiiod the powei 
of remo-dng, fiom all paits of India, any peison, not 
native born, whose lesidence theie was considered 
dangerous An Anglo-Indian^ editor, at length, re- 
collecting that this punishment could not be applied 
to him, set the government at defiance, and lefused 
to be restrained by the directions of the censoi The 
government then made a merit of necessity, and re- 
moved the censorship, but substituted a set of rales 
to which they lequired the conductors of the periodi- 
cal press to conform j- This was regaided as equi- 
valent to the establishment of a free press, or at 
least it was piofessed to be so regarded by those who 
■wished to commit the governor-general to such a 
measuie, as well as by the governor-general himself, 

* A man of European descent, but bom in India 

t Evidence of C Lusbmgton, Esq , before select committee of 
House of Commons, 1832 
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H'lio Iirmnated in tho jmljlic congratulationa ponrcd 
in npon luin TVifch roforonco to tins oxtmofdinatr 
exorciBO of liberality Tho press, indeed, was re- 
lieved from the censnrato, but editors were en 
joined to comply inth the rules introdneed in the 
place of that more direct check upon pnbhcation — 
they wore rebuked by tho government, of whicli 
tho Morqnis of Haetmgs was tho head, when tlio 
mles were disregarded, and reproof, on these occa 
siona, wus not tuimingled with reforenco to tho power 
of mflicting summoiy pnnishmont upon European 
offenders. Tho governor general, indeed, who had 
eulogized a free press, and taken credit for bestow 
mg this boon upon India, could not with decency 
be a party to tho infliction of such punlshmont for 
nsing the privilege which ho had professed to grant 
His immediate successor Jfr Adam, was not so 
shackled , and an editor who persevered, after many 
warnings, in passing tho bounds proscrihod by tho 
mles, was ordered to qmt tho country Tho autho- 
nty of the Supremo Court was subsequently obtained 
to tJio passing of raoro Elvingont rules, and under 
these rules one or two nowspapore were suppressed 
Tho above wore the changes to which tho press wus 
subjected in Bengal At Madras, tho censorship 
had never boon abolished At Bombay, tho rcgula 
tions of tho Marquis of Hastmgs wore introduced 
by Mr Elphinstonc, and tho censorship abandoned 
Tho more severe regulations, established in Bengal 
under tho government of Sir Adam wore sulxc- 
quontly adopted at Bombay but ns tlio Supreme 
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Couit refiisecl to register tliem, their effect was 
limited Such was the state of the press when Lord 
William Bentmck arrived in India, and his lordship, 
though an ostentatious upholder of liberal measures, 
made no change During his administration, indeed, 
little or no interference with the press took place ; 
cither none vas needed, or Lord William Bentinck 
vas fiom principle averse to interfeience, or it might 
be that the press was, foi the most pait, laudatoiy of 
the governoi-geneial and his measuies. Some at- 
tempts were made to induce him to take a more de- 
cided course, and his lordship answeied, that the sub- 
ject was under consideiation Consideration, howevei, 
was all it received, and it was left to Sir Chailes Met- 
calfe to reap the harvest of populai applause conse- 
quent upon removing all lestiaint upon the publica- 
tion of opinion. Under his brief and temporary 
admimstiation, an Act was passed repealing the ex- 
isting regulations, and giving to the pi ess, in regard 
to the publication of political peiiodicals, a gi’eatei 
degiee of freedom than is enjoyed m England 
On this measuie, as may be supposed, opinions, 
both in India and at home, widely differed. By some 
it was eulogized foi its libeiality — by otheis con- 
demned for its impiudence Of this lattei quality 
it seems impossible altogether to acquit it. Whe- 
thei the lepeal of all restiictions on the pi ess were 
or were not good in itself, serious objections lay 
against the time chosen for effecting it, and the cii- 
cumstances under which it was accomplished Sn 
Chailes Metcalfe held the reins of government but 
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OB the Bubstihite for another He ■was aTOre, not 
only that hia admlniatration "was temporary, but that 
its term would be sliort He had reason to belicvo 
that hia successor was on tho sea, and ho knew that 
with the am val of that successor his authonty ended 
He might readily imagme that the expected go- 
vernor-general would be in possession of tho views 
of the home authorities on so Important a subject, 
which Sir Charles Metcalfe certainly was not , and 
this adds greatly to the amount of his imprudence 
He knew that, in sotting free tho press, ho was 
bmding the government to an Act which could 
not be recalled without multifold Inconvcnicnco. 
The home authorities had mdeed the legal power of 
rcscmdiDg the law, but such a stop would have boon 
attended by consequences which, to a mind so ccuto 
as that of Sir Charles Mctcalfo, could not fall to 
present thomsolves He ought not, thoroforc to 
have placed them m a situation which virtually de- 
prived them of tho power with which tho law in 
vested them A governor-general permanently ap- 
pointed ought not to Imvo thus acted — still less 
should such a course have been taken b) a governor 
general acting only provisionally If ho thought tho 
])resg ought to bo free it was Ids duty to represent 
his opinion to tho homo authorities, and to ask their 
sanction to tho passing of an Act to give to tliat 
opmion effect. Tho great danger with regard to 
governments at a dirtonco from tho supremo power 
at homo hs tliat they should become in prnctlre 
if not in theory absolute and mdci»cndeiit The 
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evidence of history stiikingly illustrates this pim- 
ciplc, and every adA ance, in such a direction, should 
he carefiilly lestiained 

These lemarks apply especially to the position of 
Sir Charles ]\Ictcalfe The question, A^hethei or 
not the press, in a countiy situated as is India, 
should he fiee is not peihaps so easily answered. 
It may readily he conceded that in England, and 
in eveiy countiy siinilaily situated, the press should 
enjoy perfect liberty — that evciy indnidual should 
have the right of puhlishing, without contiol, what- 
ever may please him , and that, after publication, he 
should he liable to no legal penalties, except m cases 
where he may have offended against the laws of 
morality, or gnen utterance to that which is false 
as well as scandalous. This much may he gi anted* 
hut then follow the questions — Is India in tlie same 
situation with England ? and, if not, can the same 
degiee of liberty which may he safely enjoyed m 
England he safely conceded to India ^ No one will 
answer the former question m the affirmative, and 
before replying to the latter it would he well to hear m 
mmd the many peculiarities of our position in India 
A handfiil of foreigners exeicise rule over millions 
of natives — some of them of wailike habits — ^many 
of excitable temperament We hold oui dommion 
by a native aimy composed of men such as have 
just been described The people of India too, it 
should he remembered, have never been accustomed 
to the use of a free press, nor to any free com- 
munication of opinion — they have no experience 
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of free institutions at all — finch institutions liavt 
not, as "vvith the great Saxon communities, growi 
■mth their progress as a people and gathorct 
strength from their gradual deyelopment^ — thoj arc 
m India exotics, and HLe other exotics, are ic 
danger either of perishing from neglect, or, from 
injudicious culture, of rmming into mid and rank 
exuberance If there bo one institution of rvhich 
Englishmen ore jnstlj' proud, it is that of trial bj- 
jury, but trial by jury caimot exist, to any benefi- 
cial puiposc, excepting in countnes rrhero a fionso 
of jnstico and a spmt of indopondenco are goneraJly 
difibaed All euhghtoned man arc ecnsiblo of the 
adTontagea of represontativo gOTemmont but no 
man, whose opinion is worth taking would say that 
reprcsontatiTe govomroont could bo introduced with 
benefit, or even with gafoty into India in its pre- 
sent condition. As, therefore, exceptions exist with 
regard to institutions unquestionably beneficial in 
countries proparod to use them, why should it be 
thought that there can bo no oxccptloii to the 
liberty of the press I Yet it nppeare that there are 
those who thus think, for tho adiocatcs of an uu- 
restneted press m India Boldora attempt to doftiid 
it byoigumont, they content themselves mth de- 
clamation on tho natural ngbt of man to publish 
his thoughts, on tho advantages of knowledge, the 
tyranny of restraining tho free communication of 
opinion and topics of tho like dc<cnption Among 
the more distinguished champions of tho ftwloin 
of tho jircss in India, is to bo reckoned the author 
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of the measure by Mbicli it Mas established, Sir 
Charles ]\Ietcalfe himself. The inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta adcliessed him in terms of congiatnlation on 
the occasion, and he leplied m a mannei mIucIi, if 
not perfectly suited to his station as governoi -gene- 
ral of India, Avas distinguished by the talent and 
energy of an able and sanguine ad^ocate. Such an 
ad^ocatc, moie especially mIicii speaking m his oum 
case, is entitled to bo hoaid, and justice lequnos 
that the chief arguments of the libeial goieinoi- 
general should bo piesented The follouing may 
be consideied to be the foremost m impoitance* — 
“To all Mho doubt the expediency of the libeity 
of the piess, I Mould say, that they have to shoM’’ 
that it must necessarily cause imminent poiil to the 
pubbe safety, such as M'ould not exist M'lthout it, 
and cannot be averted by salutaiy lav s ; for other- 
wise there can be no doubt that fieedom of public 
discussion, which is nothing more than the fieedom 
of speaking aloud, is a light belonging to the peo- 
ple, which no government has a light to Muthhold 
It also rests with them to sheM*, that the communi- 
cation of knoMdedge is a cuise, and not a benefit, 
and that the essence of good goveinment is to covci 
the land with darkness ; for otherMuse, it must be 
admitted to be one of the most impeiative duties 
of a government to confer the incalculable bless- 
ings of knowledge on the people; and by what 
means can this be done moie effectually than by 
the uniestiained liberty of publication, and by the 
stimulus which it gives to the poweis of the mmd^ 
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If their argument be, that the spread of knowledge 
may eventnoUj bo fatal to onr rule m India, I 
close with them on that pomt, and mamtain that, 
whaterer may be the conseqnence, it is onr duty to 
communicate the benefits of knowledge. If India 
could only be preserved ns a part of tho British 
empire by keeping its inhabitants in a state of 
Ignorance, our domination would bo a curso to tho 
country and ought to cease 

" But I see more ground for just apprehension in 
Ignorance itself I look to the increase of know- 
ledge with a hope that it may strengthen our empire , 
that it may remove projudJees, soften asperities, and 
substitute a rational conviction of tho benefits of our 
government , that it may unite the people and tlioir 
rulore m sympathy , and tlmt tho differences which 
separate thorn may bo gradually lessoned, and ulii 
motely anmhdatod Whatever however bo tho will 
of Almighty Providence rcsjioctmg tho future govern- 
ment of India, it is clearly our duty as long as tho 
charge bo confided to our hands, to execute tho tru‘'t 
to tho best of our ability for tbo good of tho people. 
Tho promotion of knowledge — of which tlio liberty 
of tho press is ono of the most cfiicicnt instruments — 
is manifestly on essential part of that duty It cannot 
be, that wo oro permitted by divine authority to he 
hero merely to colloot tho revenues of tho countiy 
pay tho establishment necessary to keep pow^^ion, 
and got into debt to suppi) tlio deficiency arc 
doubtless hero for higher purposes one of wldch i* 
to iHjur tho enlightened knowledge and civilixatioii 
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the arts and sciences of Europe, over the land, and 
thereby iinpiove the condition of the people No- 
thing, suiely, IS more likely to conduce to these 
ends than the liheity of the press. 

“ Those 'who object to it aie further bound to 
shew that it is not salutary for the government and 
its functional ies to have the check of a free press 
on their conduct, and that the exeiciso of arbitraiy 
powei ovei a restricted press is piefcrable to the 
control of the laws over a free one — assumptions 
vhich cannot be maintained ” 

After diverging, to pass a lofty panegjTic on Mr. 
Adam, by whom the severer restiamts upon the press 
were introduced in the yeai 1823, and conjecturing 
— on what giound does not appear — that, had that 
gentleman been alive, and at the head of the govern- 
ment in 1835, he would have been the foremost to 
propose the abolition of his oAvn law. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe thus adverted to the difficulty of legislating 
on the subject of the press * — 

“ You have alluded most justly to the difficulties 
that beset the framing of a law to restrain all ex- 
cesses and injuries which may be committed by 
means of the pi ess On this point, I fear, legisla- 
tion is set at defiance We cannot apparently enjoy 
the hberty of the press without being exposed to its 
hcentiousness W e must submit to the attendant enl 
for the sake of the predominant good Although the 
boundary between liberty and licentiousness is per- 
ceptible enough in piactice, it can hardly be defined 
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by law without the danger of encroaching on useful 
liberty The laws of England have utterly Culed to 
prevent the hcontiousness of the press, and yet, per- 
haps, could hardly bo nmde more offloieut without 
endongermg its freedom Much, therefore, noces- 
saniy depends on the good sense and good taste of 
those who wield the power winch the press confers. 
The worst enemies of the press are such of its con 
duotors 08 destroy its influence by prostituting its 
use, for the gratification of base passions "When 
pubho measures are ftiUy and fieoly discussed, and 
censured or approved, ns may be, in a spirit of can- 
dour and justice, tho influence of the press must bo 
groat and beneficial But when men find themselves 
tho object of gross porsonnl scumhty, without any 
reference to pubho measures, or real character and 
conduct, they may at first feel pain , because sens! 
tire men vnth benevolent dispositions towards all 
their follow-creatures, gnovo to perceive that thoj 
have rancorous foes, busily employed against them 
but lurking in concealment, tho cause of whoso cn 
nitj they know not, and whoso wrath they have no 
power to appease But they cannot respect tho in 
stmmont of uiyust nralenco they must know that 
such attacks proceed from personal hatred or wanton 
malignity, and they must learn to despise caluniiij 
which cannot bo guarded against by any goodness 
of measures or any correctness of conduct. Tlii- 
jiropor influence of tho press is thus dcstroycil , and 
ultimately, just censure, which would otlion'lsc bt 
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lespected and dreaded, is disicgaidcd and discredited, 
and lieing confounded with tlie mass of indiscrimi- 
nate abuse, loses its due efiect.” 

The remarks of Sir Cliailes IMctcalfc lla^c been 
quoted nioie fieely than might lla^c appealed neces- 
saiy, in oider that his own defence of bis oun case 
might be exhibited with some degree of fulness and 
completeness On fiist leading, it is not ill calcu- 
lated to impose on the ear of all, and to cany an ay 
the judgment of those uho are not accustomed to 
subject aigumcnt, or that uhicli is intended to pass 
for argument, to any iigorous examination. To 
leaders of a diffeient class, it mil appeal little moic 
than a string of plausible fallacies, enfoiced with a 
degiee of pomp and an ostentatious show of convic- 
tion which may paitially conceal the uttci want of 
piecise views manifest throughout, butvhich cannot 
supply their place The first fallacy to be noticed 
is, that of confounding knowledge — the woid being 
used without qualification or explanation — with 
pohtical discussion, political declamation, and po- 
litical invective or abuse It was against news- 
papers that the restrictions on the press were mainly 
operative, and against them only, inasmuch as they 
enteied into political questions in which the govern- 
ment might be inteiested. Now, that which was 
forbidden to be published was not knowledge but 
opinion, the only exception being afforded by the 
piohibition, during the war, of publishing nautical 
intelligence which might have been available to the 
use of the enemy It was the pubhcation of opinion 
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that -was in ordinary cases restncted and that alone 
Where, it may be confidently ashed are the in 
stances of government Interfering to check, m any 
degree, the diffiasion of that which may be properly 
called knowledge, whether historical, physical, or 
abstract? The mlers of British India have dono 
mnch to aid the spread of knowledge* — nothing to 
impede it. The wannest advocates for the diffusion 
of knowledge, in India, may doubt the CTpedioncy of 
expesmg the minds of its people to tho inflnonco of 
pobtical agitators, and they arc not, therofore, bound 
to shew that the “essence of good govommont is to 
cover the land with darkness,” though oven darkness 
is preferable to the false and dangerous meteor 
which flbmes only to betray The assertion that, if 
India could only be preserved as a part of tho British 
empire by keeping its inhabitants in a state of 
ignorance our domination would be a curso to tho 
country, and ought to cease,” is a stnking Instanco 
of the looseness and vagueness wlilch pervade tho 
entire composition If England could only maintain 
her Indian empire by keeping tho pcoplo in igno- 
rance, and wore disposed 00 to maintain it, howdocs 
it follow that her domination would be a curse, and 
ought to cease 1 To make this apparent, it must bo 

* TTie Eait India Company and thtir g o Tcrnmcnt bare not 
obtained the degree of credit m thli ropect which they de*crTC 
Their effort* to diffote a knowledge of eaence and mere m 
pecadly of tho*e department* a* medidne and nrgtry which art 
mo*t clo*cly cmmected with the wwD being of mankind hare been 
great, thoogh from the rimple and nnottentatloc* manner In which 
they hare hem made they hare attracted little notice 
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slle^m that, but for the (lomination of England, 
kno'B ledge would bo ad^anced and extended. Could 
tins bo hoped foi fiom those into hose hands the 
government vould fall, veie the pover tian'^fencd 
fiom the hands vhich nov hold it ^ lla^o the Natno 
powers of India been geneially di‘?tingui‘?hed a^; 
encouragcis of knov lodge, or is thcie any rational 
ground of hope that they Avill soon become such ? 
It IS, indeed, oui duty to gho to the jieoplo, in the 
measure that they aie piejiaied to recei^e them, the 
advantages uhich we oursehes enjoy; but if ve fail 
of the ,just perfoimanco of this duty — if we lendoi 
the condition of its peojde no better than it v ould 
be under their Native luleis — it cannot .justly be 
said (if we make it no vvoise) that oui domination 
IS a cuise, and ought, thoiofoie, to cease. 

So again, the assertion that, if wo deny knowledge 
to be an evil, wo must admit it to be one of the most 
imperative duties of government to confci its bless- 
ings on the people — this is one of those svveejung 
assumptions which lequire to be considei ably quali- 
fied before they be either admitted oi denied In 
a countiy, like India, lequiiing an external impulse, 
it IS desirable that the government should actively 
encouiage the extension of knowdedge There, a 
maxim which has been laid dowm for the government 
of kingdoms, but which is most unsuited to the 
state of England, is stnctly applicable — to do every 
thing for the people — little or nothing by them In 
England, and countnes in the like situation, where 
a portion of the people have attained a very high 
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stflto o f mental c ultivation, an nchro intorfcrcnco 
on the port of govemment is to bo doprecatoO, as 
tending rather to ombarmss than to aid tho progress 
of knowledge. Bat it le remarkable that tho position 
laid down la not consistent with that which follows, 
and which is, professedly intended to point ont tho 
means by which governments are to “confer tho 
blessmgs of knowledge” on the governed. One only 
IS suggested and that is, tho permission of an “un 
rostramed hberty of pnbbcation m oflbet, a total 
abstmence from mtorference of any kind The 
communication of knowledge to tho people Is stated 
to bo one of the most impemti\o duties of govern 
ment and if an inquirer demanded how is this 
duty to bo performed tho answer is, by doing no- 
thing Let this mod© of dealing with knowledge 
he apphod to that which is unquestionably one of 
the duties of government. It is tho duty of govern 
ment to protect bfo and property by laws, wisely 
made, and justly and efficiently administered Whnt 
would bo thought of tbo statesman or legislator, 
who in answer to the question in what manner may 
this duty bo best disclmrged, should say, by nln 
staining from all mtorfcronco with tho peojde, and 
allowing them to sottio their disputes in their own 
way? 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, it will bo obscrvwl, oX 
pressed great apprehension of tho ofTccts of igno- 
rance, and great hopes of thogood cfTects of diffit*ing 
knowledge in Indio. Ilis apprehensions will to 
many persons of sound and sober judgment, njipcar 
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cliimerioal ; but his hopes are those which all good 
men would desire to cherish. He had, however, 
previously taken much highei and stionger ground 
as the champion of IcnoAvledge, by declaiing that, 
though its diffusion might, eventually, piove fatal 
to our dommion in India, om* duty was the same as 
thouffh no such results were to be looked for — and 
this is the just mode of regarding the matter. We 
are not, from selfish motives, to Avithhold from India 
that which its people have as good a right to enjoy 
as our own We are to confer on India all the 
good in our power. We are to allow truth free 
course, without regard to personal or national con- 
sequences. This IS plainly our duty ; and it is to be 
lamented that it should be obscured, or rendeied 
doubtful, by being maintamed m language and upon 
pnnciples boirowed from a bad school. The sneer 
m which Sir Charles Metcalfe indulged, in remmdmg 
his auditOis that we were m India for other pui- 
poses than merely to collect the revenues, pay the 
establishments, and get into debt to supply the 
deficiency, might have been spared; for no one 
knew better than himself that those other pur- 
poses had been kept in view, and great sacrifices 
made to promote them And never, perhaps, did 
there occur a more stnking instance of begging 
the question, than in the assumption, that no- 
thing was more hkely to conduce to the spread of 
“the enhghtened knowledge and civilization, the 
arts and sciences of Europe, ovei India,” _ than 
a licentious and unbi idled political press 
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Those who object to the actinggovemor-genemrs 
viewa ore required by him “ to show that it is not 
salutary for the goTemment and Its functaonancs to 
have the check of a free press on their conduct, and 
that the exercise of arbitrary power over a restnctcd 
press is preferable to the control of the laws over a 
free one — assumptions which,” he says, “ cannot bo 
maintained ” This last assertion is remarkable, see- 
ing that, in some sense and to some extent, they 
must have been maintained by those who established 
the restrictions which Sir Charles Alctcalfo swept 
away But passmg over this strange instance of 
ohhnon, It is evident that tbo woll-soandingsontenco 
just quoted involves a fallacy not less gross than that 
previously detected It Is the fallacy of assuming that 
which IB good In particular cases, to bo good in all— 
of broadly laying down pnnciplcs as universally just 
and true, which, with cortam conditions and under 
certain circumstances, are just and true , hut which, 
under other conditions and other circumstances, arc 
f erroneous. It is most salutary that government and 
I its funedonaries should havo tho check of a free 
j press on their conduct, in a country like England, 

^ where all existing institutions are free — wlicro a 
largo portion of power has been for centuries vested 
in the people — ^whoro tho people are daily called 
upon to toko part in the administration of tho laws— 
whore tho public, though comprising tho advocates 
of antagonist principles, and of various modifications 
of those pnnciplcs, are yet one nation, governed by 
rulore of their own race and country, defender! It 

4-33no 
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soldiers and seamen wlio are their fellow-country- 
men, and held together by the bonds of a commu- 
mty of origin, of language, of political rights, and, to 
a gieat extent, of religious belief It would be 
worse than idle to ask whether the situation of India 
bears any resemblance to this ; and, where eveiy 
thing else is different, why should theie be um- 
formity upon one point, and one only ^ W ould Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, or any other advocate of the un- 
hmited iieedom of the press in India, be willing to 
commit the mterests of that country to a House of 
Commons chosen by and from its people in the 
same manner as is that of the United Kingdom? 
Would it be advisable to issue wiats, callmg upon the 
classes of peisons who, m India, may appear to possess 
some degiee of resemblance to the foity-shillmg 
freeholders of our counties, and the burgesses of our 
towns, to elect the membeis of a House of Parha- 
ment to be assembled in Calcutta for the exercise, 
with regard to India, of the powers possessed by the 
body thus elected at home ^ Such a form of govern- 
ment may, at some future time, become safe, and 
when safe, it will be expedient ; but ages must 
elapse before India is prepared for institutions as 
free as those of Britain None will say that India 
IS as yet prepared for them ; and while it is neces- 
sary — avowedly necessary by the common consent 
of all — to withhold from the people of India some 
of the more solid and valuable privileges of our more 
advanced state, how does it happen that it should 
be absolutely unpardonable to deny them the plea-^ 
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mire of reading unlicensed neu^pers ? Those -who 
object to a freo press in India ore not bound, as Sir 
Charles Metcalfe would contend, to show that it is 
not salutary generally it is enough that, like many 
other pnvdegea of the hie kind, it is not fitted for 
India in its present state. “ The fireedom of public 
discussion, " it IS said "is nothing more than tho 
freedom of speaking aloud,” which, it Is added, 
“ 18 a nght belonging to the people which no go- 
Ternment has a right to mthhold.” Horo, again, 
IS great looseness m the nso of words, and a con'io- 
quent confusion of things widely diOTorcnt To say 
that tho freedom of pubhc discussion is nothing more 
than th& freedom of speaking aloud is true so long 
as oral discussion is meant , but it is not in tho senso 
m which tho writer must have mtendcfd to uso tho 
words for by public discussion ho must haro meant 
discussion by means of tho press. This dlfllrs from 
oral discussion in more than ono point. It is unim- 
portant whether a government has tlio nght of with- 
holding from on individual tho nght of speaking 
aloud because, whether it have or not, it has not tho 
ability, without doprivmg tho man of tho power of 
speech, so long as be retain that ho may gi\ cutter 
anco to whatever ho may jdcaso. I on may punbb 
but yon cannot prevent Tins Is not tlio case witli tlio 
press ^ou may interdict or limit its use, and you 
linvo tho power of carrying your restraints into 
effect. Again (ho Jiifluenco of the press is murh 
wider tlian that of 8 |>cech A man can induciirc but 
n colnp^^at^^ely siiiall circle wlicn rcftrictctl to tlie 
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personal communication of Ids opinions. By the 
introduction of the press, his power of difl^ising them 
.IS rendeied almost unhmited. 

It appears that Sir Charles Metcalfe was aware 
of the dangers attending his favourite measure, and 
that he knowingly risked those dangeis in cairying 
it out Alluding to the difficulties of framing a law 
to restrain the excesses of the press, he expressed 
his hehef that, on such a point, legislation was set 
at defiance — that the enjoyment of the liberty of 
the press involved the necessity of being exposed 
to its licentiousness The laws in England, he le- 
marked, had failed in preventing the licentiousness 
of the press, and he intimated, though with some 
appearance of doubt, that they could not be made 
moie efficient without endangeiing its fieedom. 
The expression of doubt was superfluous. Any at- 
tempt to give to the law additional means of curb- 
ing the licentiousness of the press would, certainly, 
destroy its liberty, and, in England, we must, in the 
language of Sir Charles Metcalfe, “ submit to the 
attendant evil for the sake of the predominant 
good.” But here the good is predominant. A man 
m robust health may indulge in exercises which 
would be injurious to an invalid, and may derive 
benefit from them. A man of mature age and com- 
petent knowledge may direct, to his own benefit and 
that of society, those powerful elements of nature 
which, judiciously employed, become useful minis- 
ters to the wants of man, but which, in the hands of 
a child or of one unacquainted with their manage- 
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ment would produce nothing but nuschief 
child^ in time, m&y become qualified to guide i 
anght, and India may, m time, bo prepared fc 
extent of freedom not inferior to that eiuoTe< 
the nations most fayoured m this respect 
time is wanting The freedom of Engiishme 
the growth of centuries. Why should it be thoi 
that in India the same results can bo suddenly 
tamed by inscnbmg words on a piece of pape: 
parchment f 

In all colonial communities — or comronn: 
which thongh not strictly colonial in their ori 
are in the position of depeDdoncies->4ho cbom 
of the press is far inferior to that of Ibo paront 
protectmg country — infenor m talent knowloi 
and high pnndplo Iiocal squabbles— for it wc 
be wrong to give to such disputes a more dfgnl 
name — famish a large proportion of tliclr matoj 
and local Lbols supply the place of bettor soui 
of excitcmont* This diiToronco of character 

^ In, India, periiop*, Itliii i»ik* waradi frrt taoe » 
odier placet Bat icotancet mi^bt raxllly be adduced to ihev 
the remark it not mappbcnhle eren tbere Pot example — tb< 
fcnt dispntei ibont the mode and curomxtancet — ^or It vu > 
the mode and arcmnstonco-'-of carrying on atesm ccminnQ 
tion b e t wee n India and England“<iot only coiled forth a dc] 
of beat dii pr o po r ti oned to the octnaloo and a duplay of mo, 
loqncnce unmlted to any occasion but were coodoeted wii 
fpint of penonoUty oflewiTc logood toite and altogether I 
fn^n^n* m deficjent hi dignity, a* were totne of the qotalioaa 
pated about In Importance 

The diaractcr of part of the Indian prets toon after the pei 
when it wat thought expedient to *et it free it ihut dcjcrlbetl 
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Charles Metcalfe seems to have passed over, for he 
could not have been ignorant of it. With him, a 
free press Avas a blessing not only whatever might be 
the circumstances of the country, but, appaiently, 
whatever might be the character of the press It 
IS true that, m the course of his address, he did 
advert to the possibility of freedom being abused, 
and that he read the editorial world a lecture, by 
which, it is charitably to be hoped, they weie edi- 
fied. It is true, he warned them, that by the abuse 
of the freedom of the piess “its pioper influence” 
was destioyed; but it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to him that it still might have an influence 
which, though not “piopei,” would be wide and 
powerful — powerful foi evil, though feeble for good. 
He opened the flood-gates, and then conjuied the 
water to flow softly."^ 

one of the most respectable of the Indian journals * — " The De/Ai 
Gazette announces the retirement of the editor of that paper in 
consequence of the violent and personal nature of the attack of 
the Agia Ukhar We thinlc the tone of the Mofussil journals 
towards each other is very discreditable to the press, and highly 
prejudicial to its best mterests Nobody unwilhng to ‘ run a 
muck ' should undertake the office of editor beyond the Mah- 
ratta ditch , within it we do now and then indulge in a gentle, 
sometimes a rather bnsk passage of arms , but our brethren of 
the Mofussil seem to think it the great object of their editonal 
hfe to bespatter each other with mud m every mlmber of their 
respective journals ” — Bengal Hurkaru, March 19th, 1836 

These editors seem to have been httle benefited by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s good advice 

* In companng the colomal press with that of the mother 
country, the few foul and fiilthy prmts which exist in the latter, 
to the disgrace alike of their conductors and their readers, are 
of course excluded from consideration. The Character assigned 
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I The celebrated Press Law was passed on the 3rd 
of Angost, and on the 6th of March foIlowiDg the 
authonty of Sir Charles Metcalfe was saporsedod 

to the pren of die United Kingdom b tesed on that of the daOy 
morning and evening piper* of the metiopolii and the more re 
spectahle of tha weekly piper*, together with the great "iw of 
prOTmcul pnntB, whidi for the moit part, cootrihnte to 
tam the reputation of the preu bj following the banonmhle ex 
ample aet by their metropolitan leader* 

Ibe o|dxnan of a veryhigbaothontj — perhaps tboTeryhigheit 
Hring anthmity on Indian afiairs—opan the freedom of tho TrwTrwn 
preai cannot faQ to be both mstmctrve and interesting In hb 
answer to o sene* of qaestums mmilated by the Board of Com 
Tniwn oners m 1 333 of which rebted to the press the Hononr 

able Mountataart Elphinstone, after adverting to the restrictions 
then existing thus declared bu new* i— It may bo taken for 
grunted that if the European press be free the natiTe one cannot 
long be otherwise If all be free; we ihaB bo m a predknmeat 
such as no state has yet ezpeaieaced. In other eoGntries the use 
of die press has gradually extended along with the fanprorementi 
of the goremment and the intefijgence of tho people but vre shall 
bare to coutoid at once with the most refined thconts of Europe 
and with the pr^dtees end frmatiosm of Asia, both rendered 
•doubly forzuidahle by the imperfect educabon of those to whom 
every appeal wiQ bo addressed. These it shocld be rrman 
bered, are tbe sentunents not of a bigoted opponent of unprovc- 
ment, but of a statesman of laigo and cnDghteaed ricwi whose 
namo u inseparably associated with tbe canso of edncatioo in 
T ndr * — a canse of windi he was the earnest odrocoto and zealous 
patron. 

It b rsnarkahle that Sir Charles Metcalfe. w2x> took adren 
tage of hb tempor a ry occupation of the ofEco of goTcroor gene* 
ral to relieve the press from all restraint not many years hefon 
expreased himself with somo sbarpocss on the Inccnreoknce 
arising fiwm the proceedings of goremment finding their way 
into the ncwspapcri This was in a mlnntc reconlcd by him on 

the 18th of October 1830 lo less than five yean aftciwdi he 

dqinrcd the goremment of all power of prcrcnlmg the erfl of 
■which ho complained 
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by tbe arilval of bis successor, Lord Auckland, 17110 
bad some months before been nominated to the 
office by the Court of Directois, and confirmed in 
it by the approbation of the Crown ^ 

* His lordship was tbe Bon of one of the most steady ad- 
herents of the administration of hlr Pitt, under which his ser- 
vices were rewTirded hy a peerage He acquired distinction as a 
diplomatist, and also as a statistical and economical writer. His 
son forsook the pohtics of lus family and attached himself to the 
"WHug party. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

The year m ^rhich Lortl Auckland arrived in 
liidia was completed ^thout the occurrence of any 
event sofficiently remarkable to require notice 
and the first half of tho ensuing’ year passed ^vJth 
equal tranquillity The calm ivas then interrupted 
by some violent proceedings m that perpetual scat 
of trouble and disquiet, Oudo. Theso ^rcro conse- 
quent upon the death of the King of Tvhom, it is 
not too much to say that low ns is tbo ordinary 
standard, whether of mind or morals, attained by 
Eastern princes, he fell far bolow it in both respects. 
One of tho most profligate, ho was at tho same time 
one of tho most weak. His crimes and his excesses 
wore terminated by death on tbo 7th July, 1837 
Tho British resident. Colonel Low on learning that 
the bfo of tho King was considered to bo in danger, 
wrote without delay to tho brigadier commanding 
in Oudo, to have a thousand men in rcadmofs to 
march at a moments notice Having despatched 
the order tho resident proceeded to the palace with 
two officers, one of them tho residency surgeon. 
They found tho King dead and such precautions ns 
were at tho moment available were immodiatclv 
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taken for guarding tlie palace and protecting the 
property Tvliich it contained. More effectually to 
provide for tliese purposes, a second order was 
despatched to the brigadier in command, requiring 
him to send off five companies in advance to the 
palace, and to bring down all the disposable troops, 
both infantry and aitillery. In the meantime mea- 
suresjwere-taken -for-investing tbe successor recog- 
nized by tbe British government with the external 
ensigns of sovereignty. This prince was an uncle_ 
of the deceas ed King, and the grounds upon which 
he was supported by the British government were 
these Saadut Ali, the gi’andfather of the monarch 
just departed, had ten sons, the eldest of whom, 
named Gazee-oo-deeu Hyder, succeeded him. Ga- 
zee-oo-deen had only one son, Nusseer-oo-deen 
Hyder, the unhappy prince whose death had led to 
the necessity of making provision for the vacant 
throne. Nusseer-oo-deen had at one time acknow- 
ledged two sons, but he had subsequently disavowed 
them, and their pietensions were believed by the 
British authorities to be unfounded. The right of 
succession would, thereupon, have passed to the 
second of the sons of Saadut Ah ; but he had died 
previously 'to Nusseer-oo-deen, and, by the Mahome- 
•dan law, the death of an heir before his right to 
succeed has accrued nullifies the claim of his chil- 
dren No claim is transmissible "through one who 
has himself never enjoyed possession of the thing 
claimed The succession,' therefore, passed to thh 
thud son of Saadut Ah, a prince named Nusseer- 
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_ood^wI^ and ho it vm uhom It tras proposed to 
— eloTate to the vnotot mnsnnd This intention this 
not carried into efiect *mthout a struggle Tho 
reffldent apprehended that the Padshah Begum, or 
Qaeen Donnger, might attempt some movement in 
&vour of ono of the pretended sons, and ho Lad 
despatched a message eiyoining her to remain at 
her own residence, situate aboutfonr miles from tho 
regal palace The messenger fonnd tho Begums 
followers ready to advance upon tho city, and ro- 
tnmed to coinmnnlcato the mtelligenco to the resi- 
dent, hrmgmg with him a vakeel from tho Dogum, 
ontreatmg that she might bo permitted to boo tho 
corpse of the deceased eovereigm In tho meantime 
the new King had hecn conducted to tho palace 
where he nmved about three o’clock on tho mom 
A.D 1837 mg of tho 8th of July Ho was a man advanced In 
' years and in feeble health, and while ho indulged in 
a short reposo before ontoring upon tho fatigue of 
being enthroned, the resident and his assistants 
retired to nmmgo tho coromomos with which tho 
OTont was to bo accoropaniod Their conference 
was disturbed by tho omval of intolligenco tliat tlio 
Begums troops wero approaching tho city, and were 
-oloso to ono of tho gates Thoy wore quickly be- 
fore it, and upon tho refusal of Captain Paton, a 
British officer m attendance on tho resident, to 
allow it to bo opened, thoy resorted to tho strength 
and sagacity of tho elephant to clTect an entrance 
for tlicm Tho first animal whicli maJo tlio at 
tempt foiled, a second, Mgorously urged on by an 
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adroit driver, succeeded in dashing in one leaf of 
the gate. Captain Paton narroud)’^ escaping being 
crashed by its fall. An opening being thus cAccted, 
the Begum’s followeis rashed in, Captain Paton 
being knocked dov*n by them and made piisoner. 
After a few minutes spent in parley, the insurgents 
pushed on for the palace, which they entered. 
Further orders directing the advance of the Biitish 
foice had been prepared, but the Begum’s followers 
liaMiig possession of the gates, both of the palace 
and the city, thcie was no oppoitumty of despatch- 
ing them, and the lesident with his few attendants 
weie, for a short time, virtually prisoners. The 
pretendei, who had arrived m company with the 
Begum, was formally seated on the throne. The 
resident, with some difficulty, obtained admission to 
the place where the ceremony was performed, and 
after some fiuitless endeavours to persuade the 
Begum (who was present in a covered palanquin) of 
the utter hopelessness of the attempt in which she 
had engaged, he succeeded, by the aid of one of her 
servants, in escaping, together with his attendants 
Captain Paton had previously been released fi’om 
duiance by a small party of the Biitish force, de- 
tached for the pm’pose. The five advanced compa- 
nies soon arrived, and were followed, after a short 
interval, by the remainder of the British force, with 
some guns Communications between the parties 
now took place. They ended -wnth an intimation 
fiom the resident, that if, within a quarter of an 
hour, the Begum did not suiTender, and repair to 
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the place where he was standuig with the guns, an 
attack would he commenced. The tune espired, 
and the Begum did not avail herself of the opportu 
mtj offered for avertuig mischief A Are of gmpo 
was then opened, and a party of Bntish troops pro- 
ceeded, by various ways, to effect an entrance into 
the building m which the mock King, with tho 
Begum and her followers, were acting tholr respec- 
tive parts in the pageant of tho court. Tho insur- 
gents were soon dislodged, and tho Begnm with tho 
unhappy boy who had afforded the protonco for tho 
disturbance, were made prisoners. Between thirty 
and forty of the Begnm s followers wore known to 
be killed or wormded during tho assault, and tho 
number of wounded was probably greater, since some 
in this situation may bo supposed to have escaped 
A few of tho British sepoys suffered, but the resident 
had the satisfaction of findmg that tho now sovereign 
and his fiimily wore safe. No tirao was lost In 
giving to his title all tho strength that it could 
denve from tho display of his possession of tho mus- 
nnd (a pomt of great importance in Eastom states) 
and ns soon as tho hall could bo cleared of tho 
painful evidence of tho recent affray afforded by the 
bodies of tho slain Nnssocr-ood-Dowlah was so- 
lemnly placed on tho throne which tho pretender had 
scarcely quitted 

Tho outbreak, thus terminated, seems to have 
been, from tho commencement to its conclusion 
singularly lU Judged and hopeless. B ith a band of 
followers not considemblo m pomt of number and 
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who, it appears, might he regarded rather as an 
aimed mob than a regular force, the Begum ventuied 
to oppose the British govemment, whose force, 
though numerically weak at the time, was capable of 
being increased, within a very short period, to a 
degree of strength which would render successful 
resistance impossible. When in possession of the 
palace, the insurgents seem to have had no settled 
plan of action. They placed their puppet on the 
thione, and appear to have been content. The King 
was m their power, but they neither attempted to 
lemove him beyond the reach of British aid, nor, 
what was perhaps more to be expected, did they seek 
to get rid of his claim by the sacrifice of his life. 
This, perhaps, was owing to fear rather than to any 
better feeling; for though they abstained fiom any 
attempt on the lives of the King and his attendants, 
they treated them with insult, and vented their 
hatred in swaggering, threatemng language and ac- 
tions. It is to be lamented that the British force 
was not at the fiist sufficiently strong to have over- 
awed the insurgents, and deterred them from even 
entertaining a thought of resistance ; but it appears 
that the whole British force in the city amounted to 
only two companies and a half, one company being 
employed as the treasury guard, half a company as 
the gaol guard, and the remaining company as the 
honorary guard of the resident. From the two 
former duties few men could of course be spared, 
and those that could be taken were required at 
other points where plunder was to be apprehended. 
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It seems eitmordlnaiy Indeed, after allowing for all 
these drcxnnstanees, that the Begtuns partj’ should 
80 readily have gained admission to the jialnco , hut 
It is to bo remarkod, that the defence of the palace 
WBS in native hands, and it la probable that it ^Taa 
not merely want of courage, nor want of vigilaneo, 
nor wont of military skiU that led to the result. 
The following passage from a paper drawn up by the 
second assistant to the resident may elucidate tho 
matter — " Tho smallness of tho guard at that outer 
gate, there being no force placed on the outside of 
it, ns the minister positively declares had been 
ordered by him, and as was ootnally done at sovoral 
of the others which were passed by Lieutenant 
Shakospear on his road to tho Nawaub Nuasccr- 
ood Dowlah , the supineness of many of tho palaco 
guards and servants , tho porvorsion of orders sent by 
the minister on different occasions , his declaration 
since, that there wore many traitors in tho palaco — 
all tend strongly to induce tho suspicion that tho gate 
was loft purposely unguarded to tho attack of tho 
Padshah Bogum s troops Tho latter however hav- 
ing once actually entered within tho palaco wall* 
could, from no position, ha'vo been bo Impplly 
expelled with Jess loss to our own troops and more 
disgrace to themselves, than from tho Burra-durroc • 
-tho Bcono both of tholr short-livod tnumph and of 
thoir prompt and wcll-dcscrrcd punishment." 

Tho residence of tho Bogum and tho |irctonJcr 
to tho throne In Oude, being found likely to cn 
• The hall where the entbronctnent toolc pU« 
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danger the continuance of the public peace there, 
they were lemoved into the Company’s teriitories; 
and this step put an end to all attempts to assail the 
authority of the imling prince by force. His title, 
however, was impugned by Yemeen-ood-Dowlah, the 
eldest son of Shums-ood-Dowlah. The person last 
named was the second son of Saadut All, and the 
elder brother of Nusseer-ood-Dowlah, the prince 
whom the Biitish government had recently placed 
on the musnud of Oude. Had Shiims-ood-Dowlah 
survived his nephew, the deceased king, he would 
undoubtedly have been entitled to succeed to the 
throne , but, dying before him, he could convey no 
right to his childien ; the Mahometan law, as already 
explained, not admitting the doctiine of represen- 
tation. Of this, no one, having even a slight ac- 
quamtance with the subject, is ignorant; yet Yemeen- 
ood-Dowlah set up a claim upon grounds which, 
though recognized as valid by the law of England 
and many other countries, are rejected by the inter- 
preters of the code of Mahomet. It is but just, 
however, to state that, on an intimation that his 
claim was inadmissible, he acquiesced at once in the 
decision, and made no attempt to push his pietensions 
further. A new claimant thereupon arose m the 
person of one named Akbul-ood-Dowlah, alleged to 
be the second surviving son of Shums-ood-Dowlah, 
but callmg himself the eldest. This personage, 
under European advice, proceeded to England, and 
there addressed the Comt of Diiectors of the East- 
ludia Company. The folly of undertaking a long 
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Toyage to assert a claim knoTO to bo absolutely 
and undoubtedly bad and with a cortainty of its 
being rejected, need not be dwelt upon 'WTiat 
profit tbe advisers of tbe olaimant donvod from tbo 
expedition cannot bo known , but they were fully 
aware that none would accrue to the person on whoso 
behalf they affected to act. Such occurroncos ore 
not, mdeed, uncommon m the history of Bntish 
India , and they will probably never cease altogether 
until native powers shall ncqniro snfilciont acquaint* 
once with the prmciples of Bntish policy to pre- 
vent their hecoming tbe dopes of rmprinciplcd 
adventurers 

The origin of a very eventful scries of opomtloui 
should now, according to tho order of time, bo re- 
lated, but, to ovoid needlessly breaking tho con 
tlnmty of the narrative when begun, it Is postponed 
for the purpose of dirooting attention to certain 
proceedings affectmg tbo tbrono of Sattara, which 
stnkingly Ulostrato tho remarks called forth by tho 
idle and ndlculous claim of Akbulniod Dowlah to 
the throne of Oude. 

It will bo recollected, that tho Rryah of Sattara 
wus tho nominal bend of tho great Mahratta con 
fedorncy, but that, for a long period before that 
confederacy was broken, all power Iiad passed from 
bis hands into those of his usurping officers, ii hen 
tho Jinrquis of Hastings overthrow tho Pei'hua, 
and hold at his own disposal tho forfeited tcrrilorici 
of that chief be, with on unwise liberality drew 
tho Rajah of Sattnm from tho situation of a captlTr 
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and restored to liim mucli of the dignity and some f’PAJ’ 
of the poorer which he claimed to possess, hut had ^ — 

never hefoie obtained or exercised. Credulous, in- 
deed, must be he who relies on the gratitude of 
native princes. The IMarquis of Hastings professed 
so to rely, and, perhaps, he was sincere In the case 
of the Rajah of Sattara the result was that which 
has so fiequently occurred, and which might reason- 
ably be looked for. The Rajah, at length, became 
suspected — inquiiy took place; it was asceitained 
that, in contravention of the tieaty to which he owed 
his power, he was habitually caiiying on corre- 
spondence with various paities, some of whom were 
enemies of the British government — that he was 
fomenting hostilities against that government — and, 
fiiither, it was alleged, and to the satisfaction of 
many proved, that he had attempted to seduce some 
native officers of that government from their alle- 
giance It was proved that he had, for a long course 
of years, earned on a conespondence vdth the 
Portuguese authorities at Goa, the object of which 
was to engage them in an alliance against the British 
government Portugal was to furmsh an aimy to 
recover for the Rajah the Mahratta territories, of 
which the confederacy had been dispossessed by the 
English ; and when the task was completed, they 
were to receive a due reward in money or territory, 
or both. It is obvious that these designs were too 
wild, ridiculous, and extiavagant to be entertained 
by the most ill-informed European ; but they were 
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not b^ond the belief of an Oriental prince^ nbo in 
— dulged m follies -n-bich entitled him to bo ranked 
among the n'eakest of his imbecile order • 

With Appa Sohid the infiimons ex-Ih^fnh of 
Nagpore the Rryah of Sattam appears for scTcml 
years to have earned on a treacherous intercourse. 
The fact of his tampering mth soldiers in tbo British 
service seems hardly more doubtful Certain native 
officers m the Company s service professed to bare 
received from a Brahmin commumcations indicative 
of a powerhiUj hostile feeling towards the British 
government These communications being repeated 
the officers reported them to their snpenors, and were 
instructed by them as to the course they were to pur 
sue They were subsequently admitted to tbo pro 
sence of the Dewan, and ultimately it was said, to 
that of the Ibyab himself, whoso language at tho 
intemow was similar to that which had pronou*>ly 
been held by the Devnm and tho Bmlirain. It cannot 

* Hat tbe Rajah • nuud hu become weak to tn extiaor 
dinaiy degree m bat too endeot m hU tctioni He bu Utelj 
formed a company of women arm mg them with tntaket and 
eren diiUmg them to the manogemest of gnni cait and moanted 
expreaily for tho p orp ote Women are alio taught to manage 
dephantj to act a* chohdar* mfijwla Erery detlgning 

goatam or faqneer offering hu a er rie e a to propItJile the godi 
In f a r c t u r of hi* wiibe* I» attended to and, at tta time Itrre 
Kct* of Drahmmt are perfenmng anaiMtan certtnomei at • 
henry expense to *ecare tbe departore of a ghoit loppowd to 
baont the palace and for other object* cqoaDy ahtnrd ar>d con 
temptible. — Letter from Colonel Lodwtcl wldent, to Sir 
bert Grant, goTtmor of Bombay 13th September 183C 
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be denied that upon tlie face of it much of the above 
statement is improbable, but though the oppoitumty 
V as afforded him, the Rajah vas unable to shake it ; 
and the improbability is greatly lessened on recol- 
lecting the veak and vild character of the pimcc 
against vrhom the chaige was made. Further, the 
difficulties of disbelief appear to be gi eater even 
than those of belief. Part of vhat was stated was 
certainly true ; and though it has been alleged that 
the scheme was intended to advance the interests of 
the biother of the Raj'ah, at his expense, no reason- 
able hope of piomoting such an end by such means 
could at the time have been entertained; indeed, 
the possibility of connecting them would have been 
almost inconceivable, and this "new of the mattei is 
more incredible than that which implicates the 
Rajah But whether he weie guilty oi innocent of 
the last charge, he had unquestionably deprived him- 
self of all claim to plead against the English govern- 
ment the obligations of the treaty under which he 
had exchanged the condition of a titled slave foi the 
exercise of actual sovereignty ; for the conditions of 
that treaty he had notoriously broken. Still, there 
was a disposition to view his cause with favour, and 
he might have preserved the power Avhich he had 
abused, if he had not unhappily followed the exam- 
ple of other weak and infatuated Indian pimces He 
distrusted the British government, but he gave credit 
to the professions of certain Euiopean adviseis, to 
them he committed himself and his interests, and it 
•will be seen •with what success. There was the best 
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dispositioii to treat him ^rith kindness and indulg 
— once At the time when it became necessary to 
dispose of the Rajah b case, a new goTemor arrived 
at Bombay Ho was a man who in former years, 
when employed as a servant of the Company in 
diplomatic duties, had established for himself tho 
character of being eminently the fnend of native 
princes and of the native community No man ever 
enjoyed greater popolonty m India than Sir James 
Camac, who had now rehimod to take tho chief 
place in the government of Bombay • He amred 
A,D lasg there on the 30th of May and on tho 10th of Juno 
he recorded a mmuto expressive of his opinion on 
the cojsc of the Rajah of Sattara. This paper com 
menced with on avowal that tho cnminnllty of tho 
Riyah had been clearly proved, and tho governor 
then proceeded to inqmro how under tho circum- 
stances, the ofTeoder should bo dealt with Throe 
modes of treating tho case wore pointed out first, 
by snhjectmg tho Rajah to a formal trial, and aflor 
jnquuy made and sonlonco passed, visiting him with 
appropriate punishment, secondly, hy proceeding 
m tho mode hy which wrongs between independent 
states are avenged— commencing hostilities, taking 
po^iscssion of the Rajalis territory and acting as 
circumstances mlglit justify under tho right of con 
quest thirdly, by bringing the Rqjah to a K?n*c 

* It i» nUd that mtcl%ent latiTti wbo mnembrntl tbe Tirtoc* 

£if Major Cantar wben rwident at Baroda ctclalrntd oo twin* 
that be rctomlng In the higher chancter of poremor cf 
Bombaj’ AH wDJ be well now ” 
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of his en’ors by remonstrance, and then ghing him 
amnesty for the past, in the hope that his future 
conduct might he more worthy of his station and his 
relation to the British government. To the adop- 
tion of the first course several objections existed. 
There was no ordinary tribunal to which the Rajah 
could be made amenable, and a special one must 
have been cieated for the purpose Against such a 
tribunal, however constituted, clamour would be 
loud “ I know,” said Sir James Carnac, “ that 
from the civil and military services of India there 
would be no difficulty whatever m selecting com- 
missioners who would perform their duty without 
regard to any thing but justice ; but I need not add, 
that in the conduct of states, as of mdi\T.duals, it is 
most important, not only to avoid wrong, but to 
make this avoidance apparent, and to place the cha- 
racter of the state for integrity and good faith beyond 
the possibihty of question.” Further, the compe- 
tency of such a tribunal might have been plausibly 
questioned. By assuming the power of subjecting 
the Rajah to a legal trial, the Biitish government 
would have placed him m the situation of a subject, 
whereas he had always been treated as a sovereign. 

The position of the princes connected with the 
British government like the Rajah of Sattara is, 
indeed, anomalous, and perhaps incapable of being 
settled, with leference to the principles of national 
law, with any degree of precision But, from the 
attempt to deal with the Rajah as with an ordinary 
subject, the minds of many honest and enlightened 
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men would have recoiled, and many more, neither 
honest nor enlightened, would have protended to 
recoil from such a conree. All, whoso mchguity 
against the Bntish government had been inflamed by 
disappointments , all, whose hope of subsistence, or 
of wealth, might rest npon the exercise of their 
talent in taking advantage of the ignorance and feed- 
ing the prgadices of natlvo prmces, would have 
affected the horror of virtnons indignation, and have 
lent their voices to swell the chorus of pity for an 
injored prince, and of wrath against bis powerful 
neighbour It is, indeed the part of wisdom to 
disregard such ebulhtionB (they being genorally the 
prodact of self mterest, and not of oron mistaken 
philanthropy) hut it is also the part of wisdom to bo 
careful not to afford to those who raise them a 
decent pretence “ This point," Sir James Carnac 
oteerrod, would I fear, bo taken uj» by all wlio 
have any feelings of hostiJity to the British govorn- 
Inent We should bo accused of degrading a 
Borereign from his acknowledged rank of offering 
viofenco to hfs fbeffngs and dignity and of assuming 
n nght of superiortty to which wo have no just 
claim It IS not nccc^ry to ask whether thc«e 
charges would bo well or ill founded , it is sufTicicnt 
that they would bo made, and without nccc^iity tlie 
Bntifih government ought not, in my judgnionf to 
incur them ” If a hostile course were inevitable 
the governor declared that ho should much prefer 
the second course — that of procc<Mhng against the 
Jtajab as s pnneo bound br treaty hut who haring 
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violated the conditions of the engagement, 'svas at the 
meicy of the other party thereto, which paity was 
at liberty to enfoice its rights by war or otherwise. 
But the necessity for extreme measures he thought 
did not exist. The Rajah, he remarked, could not 
be regal ded as a very formidable foe to the British 
empire, and those with whom he had been con- 
nected were as little formidable as himself. No 
results, it was observed, have followed, “ except the 
tiansferof money to agents and adventurers” — those 
standing cuises to Indian princes. The Raj*ah had, 
indeed, as was stated in the minute, manifested 
great weakness and no inconsiderable portion of in- 
gratitude , but it was added, “ we have nothing to 
fear, and we can afford to act Avith generosity.” 
Under the influence of these views, Sir J ames Carnac 
gave a decided preference to the mildest of the 
thiee courses of proceeding, and he suggested either 
that the resident should make a fitting representa- 
tion to the Rajah, or that this duty should be dis- 
charged by the governor m person, the latter course 
being, in his judgment, more advisable This being 
done, and the admonition duly received and re- 
sponded to by the Rajah, it was intended that he 
should be frankly forgiven 

On the following day the governor recorded ano- 
ther minute, descnptive of the mode in which the 
intentions of the government towards the Rajah of 
Sattara should be cairied into effect. The spirit 
in which it was proposed to deal with the offending 
Rajah may be understood from the following passage. 
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which occura near the commencement of the mi 
nnte — “ It tviU be inconsistent with our proposed 
amnesty for the |>agt, to make any demand which 
can justly be regarded as a punishment » and under 
this impression I at once abandon the measure 
^vhlch appears to haYO been thought of by the 
government of the late Sir Robert Grant,* of ro- 


qumng the R^ah to maintain a contmgent of horse 
for the service of the Bntish government, Our 
^lemands should be Ihmted as much ns possible, and 
^ihould be confined only to those which will again 
jiloce the Riyoh m the precise situation intended 
^y the treaty of September, 1810 and will insure 
jhe most efficient protection to all persons who 
jiave become obnoxious to him in consoquenco of 
^he part they have taken in recent proceedings. " 
^0 viowB of Sir James Cnrnnc were adopted by 
jho other members of tho Bombay government 
.though, os to tho important question of how tho 
jlajoh should bo treated opposed to their own) and 
^he govomor-gcncral in council having sanctioned 
^ho grant of amnesty to tho Rajah, tho proiioscd 
onditions of tho grant, and tho visit of tho go- 
emor of Bombay to Sattara, Sir James Carnne 
ct out with a sangtuno hope of resening tho Rnjoh 
tho dangerous position in which ho had been 
ilaced by tho ovil counsels of designing men and 
^if rcstonng friendly relations between him and tho 
jWtish government IIo arrived at Sattam on the 

* Pr cdgccqOT of Sir Jaroea Caroac and whoK drtth led toltf 
ppointment of the latter 
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22nd of August, and on the 23rd had his iiist inter- 
view with the llajah. He explained m firm hut con- 
ciliatoiy language the position in which the Rajah 
stood, and the intentions of the Biitisli government 
towards him; and among much admiiable advice, 
not the least valuable portion was that refeired to 
in the following passage of the repoit made by Sir 
James Carnac to his council on the subject of this 
inteiview: — “I lecalled to his recollection the 
warning long ago given to him by his fiiend, Mr. 
Elphmstone, against placing his tiust and confi- 
dence in vakeels and low and intriguing agents, 
and earnestly urged him to discaid from his coun- 
cils the numeious agencies he had established.” 
The conditions of the intended amnesty had been 
embodied m a memorandum diawn up m the Mah- 
ratta language for the information of the Rajali, 
and this was placed in his hands This paper, after 
referring to the infractions of the existing treaty 
by the Rajah, declared the readiness of the British 
government entirely to overlook them on the con- 
ditions which follow — that the Rajah should now 
bind himself strictly and in good faith to act up to 
the ai tides of the treaty of 1819, that he should 
agree to certain specified anangements affecting the 
inteiests of his brother , that he should dismiss from 
his councils and exclude from his territories an of- 
fensive and dangerous minister, who was named, and 
confirm a guarantee of safety given by the British 
government to certain paities. These were the 
whole of the conditions demanded from the Rajah 
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and these he rejected No sncnfic© was reqnlrod 
— no penalty inflicted — bnt the Rajah, with a per- 
Terseness rarely equalled spumed the friendship 
which was tendered him on teams neither burden 
some nor dishonourable He demanded in what 
particnlaTH he had violated the treaty of 1810, and 
on the three points bemg^ stated — the intrigues with 
the Portuguese government at Goa, the holding 
treacherons intercourse with the ox-Rqjnh of Nag 
pore, and the tampering with the troops of the 
British government — he made no remarh on either 
the first or third, thus tacitly admitting his guilt 
on those points On the second, bo took a conrso 
which would have been very proper in an advocate 
defending a client on legal and technical grounds, 
but which were scarcely consistent with a conscious- 
ness of innocence when adopted by a principal in 
a conference not partaking in any way of the nature 
of a legal inquiry Some intercepted letters from 
the oi-RqJah of Nagporo to him being ndvorted to 
he did not deny having boon engaged In correspond 
cnco with that porsoot hat dwelt upon the fact of 
no answers from him being prodnccablc A second 
interview took place, but with no better result TIic 
Rajah declared that lie had three times rcfu«cd to 
sign the onginal treaty, which, whether true or not 
was by no means inconsistent with probability 
Endcnco existed to show tlrnt so far from being 
grateful for wliat the bounty of tlio British govern 
mont had conferred on Iiini ho was dL«^tisfic<l that 
ho had not received more — that he had aspired to 
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restore the throne of Sevagee, and had affected the 
title of King of the Hindoos, to mIiicIi his paid ad- 
Tocates had openly asseited his claims, and had ac- 
cused the British goYeinment of injustice in not 
recognizing them. That the indelibility of Maliratta 
claims should have been seriously asserted amidst 
the prostrate thrones, Mahometan and Hindoo, 
vhose fragments overspread Asia, is indeed calcu- 
lated to excite astonishment, more especially when 
those vho undertake their maintenance are of 
European birth and education. Native po\vei, 
though occasionally accompanied by a baibaiian 
magnificence, possesses little to captivate the ima- 
gination even in its splendour, and little to excite 
the feelings of the sentimentalist in its decline 
But of all the powers of India, that of the Mah- 
rattas is the least calculated to call foith honest 
sympathy ; and a foreign apologist can scarcely be 
listened to with patience, because it is scarcely pos- 
sible that he should be believed to be sincere If 
the misguided princes of the East, who lavish laige 
sums in the purchase of European agency, weie 
aware of the precise value of that agency, they 
would soon "Withhold their useless liberality, and re- 
tain in their coffers the wealth which for the most 
part they so dearly prize, but which, m such in- 
stances, they dispense so foolishly. 

The Raj'ah, after a short interval, signified a desire 
again to "vdsit the governor of Bombay ; a third in- 
terview was granted, and it was the last. The 
obstinacy of the misguided prince led him still to 
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resist the terms offered him, althong'h the mom con- 
dition insisted on was only a promise of adherence 
to the treaty by rrhich he was previously bound — • 
the remaining aptiolea being of comparatively trivial 
import. It WBS, however m nil probability, that 
first article, though it enforced no now obbgation, 
that constituted the chief obstacle to an amlcablo 
conolnsion of the dispnto, for ho observed— not to 
the governor, but to the resident — that by assent- 
ing to it, he shoiild be reduced to tho condition 
of a momlntdor fanner a manager of a distnet. 
Well might Sir James Cnmoo exclaim, “What 
may I ash, "was this, but a formal renunciation, and 
on tho Hsjabs part, of a most important condi 
tion of the existing treaty? And how is it possible 
for us to maintain friendly relations with a pnneo 
who so mnoh mistakes his real position and tliinks 
so lightly of the obligations which bo has con- 
tracted and under which ho holds his territories P 
According to his own statement, ho must have re- 
garded himself as o more manager of a district under 
the treaty of 1810 , for such was his viow of tho 
effect of tho first article tendcrcil to him in 1830 
•which only required him to signify his intention of 
ndhcnng to tho former treaty Ilis position there- 
fore had never been that which ho thought it ought 
to bo and this feeling will account for ids intnguc^ 
though it will not excuse tliora Ho was destined 
to pay a severe penalty for the indulgence of lu^ 
infatuated hopes, cherished, as they hod been by ad 
■vipers for more culpable tlian himself Tho governor 
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saw him no moie after the luter^aew which has been 
last noticed, hut the lesidcnt, Colonel Ovans, waited 
on him to leceive his final decision. That decision 
was confimiatoiy of his pie'vious resolution, and the 
necessaiy result was, that the Rajah descended from 
the throne, and took up his lesidence within the 
British dominions: his hi other being elevated to the 
place which he had quitted. 

The Rajah as the victim of interested parasites, 
some of whom seduced him into acts indicative of 
hostile feelings to his Biitish protectors, while othei-s 
encouiaged him to pei severe m repelling the hand 
of forgiveness stretched out to save him, by malcing 
piofessions, Aihich they knew to be false, of power to 
enable him to defy the local government, and by 
holding out expectations of success in such a course, 
which they knew to be fallacious. Of the amount 
of the money expended, in eniichmg these persons, 
no precise account can be given, but it must have 
been very large. The number of his agents was 
almost incredible. He had European agents and 
native agents — agents at Bombay — agents at Cal- 
cutta — agents in England ; two missions having been 
dispatched thither. The local press was freely em- 
ployed to revile the government and support the 
Rajah, and Englishmen did not hesitate to take the 
unhappy prince’s money m payment for exertions 
directed against the interests of their own country, 
and the safety of its Indian dominions.^ 

* The plunder of the Rajah by agents of various kinds, and the 
deceptions practised on him by those persons, are largely illus- 
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The oaose of the Ryah vraa taken np m England 
With much Tvarmth, and withont doubt from diffbront 
motives — motives vaiying from those of tho highest 
and most honourable character to those of tho 
meanest and most despicable ongm But u-hcn 
the resources of argumentation ’troro eihaustcd, it 
could not be shewn that the Rajah had not violatod 
the treaty by which ho held his throne Tho only 
question that could with fairness bo raised was, 
whether or not ho ehonld bo forgiven Upon this 
pomt, however tho advocates on both sides might 
have suspended discussion, for tho Rajah obstinately 
refused to bo forgiven. Sir James Cornac loft Eng- 
land impressed with a desire to adopt tho mildest 
of all practicable modes of dealing with tho dolm 
qoent Rjyah, and ft fs reported and boUovcd armed 
with full authonty to cony his nows into oiTecL 
On arriving in India ho rccordod his mtontions, and 
lost no time fn seeking to fulfil them Ifo required 
nothing from tho Riyah but that ho should adhere 
to engagements concluded many years before, and 
the Rajah virtually renounced thoso engagements, 
Tho new governor of Bombaj, it is to bo observed 

tnited m the coUccticm of popen on tho lubjcct, printed m coa 
fomuty With • rtsolnhoo of tho Propnotor* of Ea>t Indi* Stock, 
Among other drtbmrenientt of tha dwcnplJon wm one about 
6fi 000 rupeet for the porctaae of a ehlp for the purpose it 

aaid of keeping open a commonlcotKm with England bnl which 
ahip, atiangclj cnoogb wus employed in trading with China 
How the Ilajah imagined ba Intereata were to be promoted by 
inch employment of the ahIp it ia impofiiWe to gnciii tat he 
appeora to bare been aware of the fact for be aiiured Fir Jamei 
Comae, with ranch granty that the aenJing her to China wii 
with no ]]05ine intent. 
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stood alone in India, in maintaining that the Rajah chap 

had not offended beyond the leach of forgiveness, " ’ 

free, generous, and full. His position, in this le- 
spect, is thus desciibed by himself : — “ When, theie- 
foie, I became an advocate for a lenient course 
being adopted tov’ards the Rajah, I was opposed to 
tlie opinions of the following high authorities • first, 
by the entire government of the late Sir Robert 
Giant, whose sentiments were adhered to by the 
goveiTimeut of my immediate piedecessoi, my jire- 
sent lespected colleagaie. Mi. Farish • secondly, by 
the light honouiable the go vernoi -general of India, 
and this isthemoie impoitaut, because, in the first 
instance his loidship was disposed to Mew the Rajah 
of Sattaia’s conduct, as I did, as beneath serious no- 
tice, but was ultimately constiaiued to change this 
view by the iriesistible weight of the evidence ad- 
duced against him : thirdly, by all the membeis 
composing the government of India These high 
authorities"^ agreed m opinion that the chaiges weie 
undeniably proved, and, although some vaiiations 
are observable in their sentiments in regard to the 
precise mode m which the case should be finally 
disposed of, all concurred in thinking that the 

* About the tune of Su James Carnac’s amval at Bombay, a 
letter was received at that presidency from the secretary to the 
government of India, transmittmg copies of mmutes of the latter 
government on the Sattara case, aU concurring m the conclusion 
that the Bajah’s gudt had been established, and that his offences 
were of so grave and senous a nature as to render his deposition 
and the annexation of his domimons to the British empire highly 
expedient and necessary, as an example to the whole of India 
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Rajahs transgresgiom wcro too hclnoas to admit of 
— their being oTerlooIcd and forgiven I particularly 
notice these facts, for although I do not apprehend 
that any one -will doubt my sincerity, they are of 
themselves on ample gnaranteo that I must hnro 
oamestly and consciontionBly endeavoured to suc- 
ceed in my exertions on the Rajahs boholf, and 
that the failure, and his consequent downfol, are 
fiolely to he attributed to his oivn infatuation and 
perverse obstinacy, and to tho pomicions counsels of 
mtercflted and designing men Against all these 
authonticfl the netv governor of Romltfiy had to 
momtain his oim conviction, aided, as it is bcliovcd, 
by the warrant of tho homo authorities. IFo did 
maintam it, and was vonquisbod only by tho per 
vojBeness of tho man whom ho was so anxious to 
protoctf The Ri^foh was, mdoed, to a certain cx 

* Mhrate, 4th September 1835 

+ It wm» alleged that the lUjah vti the rlctun of a conjpimcy 
but hi* real character and tIcw* hod Icpog been knenm to Iho^c 
who had poues*ed opportmutie* of obaemug them Sir Jnraci 
Carrtfify In thff mtontp alrmdr gooted. n.n — I could addocc proof 
tipoo proof of the Koioh e ambition and of the fact of hi* rvitlcr j 
ne»* of intngue being not unknown manj jrar* ego to the rc»i 
dente •tntjoned at hi* court, which U coodoiire agoinit the »Bp- 
pofibon ihftt the fhw r g rf that hare been under im^tury daring the 
laat three year* ore the fnut of on Intngue of the day ogtioU 
him. One nwre bowercr will ealllcc. In a letter dated the lit 
February 1838 Cokmcl Oran* ob«erre* Colonel Ungp w b»' 
l e por t to gOTcnuoent dated the lit January 1837 refer* to tie 
ambition* feeling a* likely to be the lUjah • rum In tbete rt 
mar kable and prophetic word* t~- lleU bowerer tenaeion efti* 
prr r ogntrre and wiD emy day more and more re«lit our rtmtnJ 
He ha* lately been dattcred by tho« armmd him Into an mveren* 
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tent misled by others, but his mhisers did but 
ministei to the evil dispositions of his oun heait. 
His uatne adiisem ueic laboiiiiiig in their ordinal y 
vocation — a very coninion one in Asia — that of 
practising on the weakness and cicdulity of the 
■wealthy, in the hope of derhing advantage fioin 
their misguided bounty But of the conduct of 
those Euiopeaiis, who excited liopes uhich they 
knew could not be gratified, and fostered feelings of 
enmity to the countiy of their biitli, it is impossible 
to speak in terms of adequate seventy. Ilapjiily, it 
is unnecessary to seek foi fitting language — the in- 
dignant contempt •uhicli all honest minds must 
feel for such conduct will spiing foith uithout a 
prompter 

We pass fiom the foi tunes of a petty piincc — the 
feeble representative of a lobbei dynasty, uliicli rose 
fiom obscurity to grandeur, and then declined into 
insignificance with meteoric rapidity — to events of 
greater dignity and greater interest; events im- 
portant in themselves and in then widely extended 
relations To render the narrative intelligible, some 

estimate of Ins owm importance, and be has already evinced strong 
inclmations to extend his connections beyond the bmits pre- 
senbed by treaty It wU be fortunate, perhaps, for his highness, 
if events afford the government an early opportumty to give him 
timely warmng of the danger be is meurnng, or I should be very 
apprehensive that be may succeed in involving himself in secret 
commumcations with those who may at some future period pro- 
voke the resentment of government, when it is likely a develop- 
ment of a system of mtngue with his highness may take place, 
which ^VlU altogether shake our confidence, and may lead to bis 
ultimate rmn ’ ” 
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reference to treatiea and negotiations of earlier date 
Will be requisite 

The aofety of Bn tub India on the west ward had fre- 
quently been an object of great anxiety to its ruler*. 
The countries intervening betwcenPcrsia and the Id 
das wore inhabited by a rude and barbarous but withal 
a warlike population, well calculated by their prcda 
tory habits, their poverty and their rocUcssnoss to 
excite the alarm of a comparatively opulent neigh 
boor India had moro than once felt the evils of 
*^''ir Tisitationg, and the Affghana were remembered 

men whoso trade was war and whoso constant 

Lsions formed the only oflTectnal clicck on tlicir 
ambition and military taste Some years before tlio 
termination of tb© eighteenth contnry an AfTglmn 
chief, named ^emann Shah, hod began to threaten 
the British frontier, and those threats were pcnodi 
callj repented and withdrawn ns circumstances die 
tated Tho attention of the iilarquis WoIIcsJcy nus 
directed to this sonreo of danger at on early period 
of tho administration of that distingidslioil noble- 
man , and an attempt to mrndo India, which might 
linTO occasioned much both of trouble and expense 
if nothing more, was foiled by exciting the nlami of 
Zomaun Shah for the safety of his own dominion* 

At this time danger to Bntish India ^ras appre- 
hended from the machinations of tho Frcncli and 
to avert evil from either quarter it deemed 
desirnblo to draw Persia into a close allmnco witli 
tho Bntish govomraent Tins was ofrected In 
1801 n treaty was negotiated hy Sir Tohn 'Maleolm 
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by which the Persian Shah engaged to exclude the 
Fiench from setthng in any part of his domimons, 
and to hold the Affghans m check m the event of 
theii attempting to invade India 

The latter cause foi apprehension was soon re- 
moved Zemaun Shah was deposed, and, according 
to Asiatic custom, blinded, in the yeai in which the 
treaty with Persia was concluded, Zemaun Shah 
having treated in the same mannei his eldei brother, 
Hoomayon, whose tin one he had usuiped The 
conqueror of Zemaun Shah, and author of his suffer- 
ings, was anothei bi other, named _Mahmood, who 
speedily found himself engaged m a contest for the 
thione vnth a fomth brother, named. Bhoojah-ool- 
Moolk, who finally tiiumphed , but, with unusual 
clemency, abstamed from inflicting on the man 
whom he had vanquished the penalty of blindness. 
The country, however, continued tom by fac- 
tions and divisions, and Shoojah-ool-Moolk totteied 
on his thione from the moment that he as- 
cended it 

While Affghamstan was thus ceasing to be for- 
midable, Persia was relaxing in hei fidelity, and, 
finally, even the affectation of good faith was aban- 
doned The Persian sovereign, in 1806, sent a 
mission to Napoleon, then in the zenith of his 
power, and with all Em ope, England excepted, 
prostrate at his feet Two yeais afterwards a Fiench 
mission arrived in Persia, with the avowed object of 
^establishing such relations with that country as 
might aid the ^aews which Napoleon had long 
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chenshed, of BtntiDga blow nt tlio Bntish power in 
Lidifl, and it was recoived with extraordinaiy marks 
of favour and distinction. Lord Jlinto, a watchful 
and excellent guardian of the great interests com 
mitted to his charge, thereupon prepared to counter 
act the designs of the French Kmperor Tlio 
albance of Persia had previously been sought to 
check ASghanistan, and oppose a hamer to Franco 
A similar connection with Ailghanistan was now 
1 meditated in order to oppose the combined efforts 
/ of Franco and Ponriiu Prudent in big policy, Irfird 
Minto was also happy in the oboico of an jnstrnment 
for carrymg it Into ©ITcct It was resolved to des- 
patch a mission to Cabool, and tho chaigo of it 
was intrusted to the Honoumblo Mounlstuort 
Elphinstono then a very young man, but since 
ombently distingnisbed by many important ser- 
vices* Mr Elphinstoncwna cordially rcccivotl and 
concluded a treaty with Sboojah-ool Moolk, by 
■which that pnneo bound himself to rcsl*^ an) at 
tempts which niigfit bo made by tho French and 
Versions to sdrsneo throvgh hiS tomtoncs upon 
India 

‘Willie preparation was thus mado to Tanqul-^h tho 
enemy m Anghonistan, should they npproacli, mca 
surcs to break tho confctiemc} were not neglected 
Endeavours noro made both from India and from 
home, to counteract the baleful iiinucnco which tlio 
rrcncli had acquired In rctsia, and to detach that 
country from its inauspicious connection ^villl I ng 

* Ai rewdent wilh tbc pormior of f c 
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laud’s bitter and irieconcilable foe. Sir John 
Malcolm ai rived at Bushiie, commissioned by the 
govemor-geueial of India, almost simultaneously with 
the ai rival of Sii Harfoid Jones ^ in Persia, as pleni- 
potentiaiy diiect fioni the British Crown. The 
former met vitli an uncourteous leception, was 
lefused pei mission to proceed to the capital, and 
directed to communicate "with infeiior authorities 
With this he declined to comply, and having remon- 
strated vithout success, he returned to Calcutta with- 
out effecting any thing, or enjoying an oppoitunity 
of effecting any thing Sir Harford Jones met with 
better fortune He advanced to Teliran, and euteied 
into negotiations which teiminated in the conclu- 
sion of a piebmmaiy treaty, by which the Peisiau^ 
monarch declaied all tieaties and agieements which, 
he had pieviously made with any of the poweis ofi 
Em ope null and void from the date of the ai tides 
then concluded; and that he would not peimit any 
European force to pass thiough his country towards 
India. In the event of Pei-sia being invaded by any 
European power, Great Biitain was to furnish a 
militaiy force, or, in heu thereof, “ a subsidy, with 
wailike ammunitions, such as guns, muskets, &c , and 
officers to the amount that may be to the advantage 
of both parties, for the expulsion of the force invad- 
ing.” The number of the forces to be furnished, oi 
the amount of the subsidy and contribution of am- 
munition, weie to be regulated by the defimtive 
tieaty to which that under notice was preliminary. 

* Now Sir Harford Jones Bridges. 
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One immediate effect of the conclusion of the trcatj* 

"mis the dismissal of the French mission, A treaty 

based on this prehminniy arrangement nns subse- 
quently entered mto by Sir Gore Ooseley, but the 
Bntish gOYemment requiring certain changes, the 
treaty actually deservmg the name of defimtire iras 
not concluded till November, 1814 "when it received 
the signatures of Mr Moner and Kr EUis, on the 
part of Great Britain • In this treaty the renun 
ciation of Enropeon nlhances vms somewhat modi 
tied being confined to nations in a state of hostility 
with Great Bntam No individuals of such Enro- 
pcan nations eutertaming a design of invading India, 
or being at enmity with Great Britain, Tvoro to bo 
permitted to enter Persia, and if ony European 
power should seek to invade India by way of Kho- 
rosan, Tatanstan, Bokhara, Saroarcand, or other 
routes, the Ning of Persia was, to the extent of his 
power, to engage the kings and governors of thoflo 
countries to oppo«o such invasion either by tlio 
fear of his armies or by conciJiatoiy measures ** Tlio 
Kong of Great Britain was not to interfere in dis- 
putes between the pnnee* nobic<* and chiefs of Per 
Bia and it was further considerately provided that 
”if one of the contending parties should e\cr ofilra 
province of Persia, with a view of obtaining a5«i-;t 

* The poeh«l coain»eoeeiDcnt of thu txaty tflordi * pcrfrrt 
fpeatoen of Po^ taste in the conitrnction of state papert * 

These happy Icotw arc a no^egsy plucked from thetboreU** 
gurdcfl of concord and tied by the hands of the plcoIpotcnUaws 
of the two grrit states m thefonn of adcfinlUre tresly m 
the trtidcs of fneodsblp n»d nnwiy sre blended '* 
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ance, the English goYernment shall nob agi’ee to such 
a proposal, nor, by adopting it, possess themselves of 
such pait of Peisia ” It was laid doAvn that the pui- 
pose of the treaty was strictly defensive — ^that it was 
concluded only for the purpose of repelling aggres- 
sion — and that the word “ aggression” was to mean 
an attack upon the territories of another state. This, 
with reference to the relative situation of Russia and 
Persia, formed a very proper inti eduction to the 
mention of the former countiy, and the mode of de- 
teimining the respective limits of the two This it 
was prescnbed should be effected “ according to the 
adrmssion of Great Britain, Peisia, and Russia.” 
The amount of subsidy to be paid to Persia, if in- 
vaded fiom Euiope, was fixed at two bundled 
thousand tomauns annually ; but it was not to be 
paid if the war weie provoked by any aggression on 
the part of Peisia, and, as it was granted solely for 
militaiy purposes, the English minister was to be 
satisfied of its being duly applied. The Peisian 
government was to be at hberty to employ European 
oflScers to discipline its troops, provided such oflScers 
did not belong to nations at war or enmity with 
Great Britain. If any European power should be 
engaged m war with Persia while at peace with 
England, the latter state was to endeavour to esta- 
blish a fnendly understanding between the bellige- 
rents ; but if unsuccessful, was to assist Persia with 
troops or money, m conformity with the preceding 
articles, for so long a time as that country should 
continue at wai. The subsidy was to be paid eaily. 
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to enable the party entitled to receive it to adhere 
to "what ■was stated to bo the cnstom of Peram,” 
the practice of paying the troops six months in ad 
Vance — a custom the prudence of Tvhich in general 
cases may be questioned though its libcrahty cannot 
be denied, bat which certainly-diflbre widely from 
the ordinary custom of Asiatic states, that being not 
to pay tbeir troops " she months in advance,” but to 
Buffer the pay to romoin many months m orrear 
The treaty contoined two articl es Tola ting to AfT 
ghamstan By one, tho Persian sovereign engaged 
to send on army against tbo Aflghans, should that 
people be at war with tho British government, tho 
expense to be defrayed by that government — tho 
extent of assistance, mode of affording it, and man 
ner of payment, to bo mrangod when tho occasion 
might arise By the other article, tbo British wore 
restrained from interfering m the caso of war be- 
tween tho Aflghans and Persians, except their me- 
diation should bo solicited by both parties Further 
it ^vas stipulated that if any “ Persian subject of 
distmetion, 8bo\ving signs of hostility and rebellion 
should take rofugo in tho British dominions tho 
English government, on receiving an intimation from 
that of PoiBia, should (m tho nenous language of 
tho treaty) “ turn him out” of tho country and if Iio 
ehonld refuse to Icavo It arrest and send him to Persia, 

If previously to tho arriTOl of tho fugitive thoBrithh 

government should bo nwaro of tlio wish of tho I’lr 
man nutliontics that tho stranger should not be 
coned, his entrance was to be jirohibltc'd and If tin 
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prohibition were disregarded, the penalty denounced 
against disobedience in the foiiner case was to be in- 
curred The obligations of this article were declared 
to be reciprocal In the last place came an article 
pioviding that the British government should assist 
Persia with ships and troops in the Gulf, if reqmred, 
and if convenient and piacticable ; the expenses of 
such ships and troops being defiayed by Persia, and 
the ships being lestricted to certain ports, to be spe- 
cified, for their anchorage Such was the treaty 
which, after five years of negotiation, was concluded. 
It remained in force, without alteiation, till 1828, 
when the court of Peisia found itself m the condi- 
tion not uncommon with Oiiental states, pressed by 
demands which it knew not how to meet, and ready 
to saciifice prospective advantage for piesent relief. 
Persia had been engaged m a disastrous war witli 
Russia, and had been amerced by the latter power 
in a heavy fine The British government had felt 
inconvenience from the article of the treaty by 
which they were bound to afford military or pecu- 
niary aid to Persia when engaged in war, and this 
appeared a fitting oppoitumty to get rid of it. An 
overture for that pm’pose was made, and the Persian 
prince, in consideration of receiving a sum of money j 
to aid in dischaigmg the claim of Russia, reluctantly 
consented to annul the fourth article of the tieaty 
under which the obligation of the British govern- 
ment arose, as well as the preceding article which 
1 elated to the boundaries of Russia and Persia, and' 
gave Gieat Biitam a voice m deteinuuing them ^ 
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A few yeara more rolled on, during which Persia 
became gradually weaker and Russia gained a pro- 
portaonate increase of strength Indeed, tho nso 
and extension of tho Rnaman empire arc among tho 
most remarkable facta of modern times, or oven of 
any time The fbnndations of that empire woro laid 
by Peter the Great ns Info as tho conclusion of tho 
seventeenth century Before this time JIuscovy 
was a petty princedom, obsenro as it was barbarous, 
and not recognised os a member of tho community 
of civilized and Christian states in the west. Since 
that period the course of the Muscovite power has 
been, with occasional interruptions, a career of 
aggresaion and conquest Tho Cair Pofer was a 
man of oxtiuordmaiy energy and as nnscrupulous 
as ho was energetic. In ©very direction ho sought 
tho means of extending his territory wealth and 
power Of his wars ^v^th Sweden and Turkey it is 
foreign to the purpose of tins work to speak but Ills 
designs upon Persia and ovcntoally upon tho trade 
of India — ^for beyond tlio possession of its trade oven 
the sanguine mind of tho Crar could at that penod 
hardly havo speculated— require some notice Peter 
sent on embassy to Persia, and sccnreil a monopoly 
of the export of silk from that country Tiio Persian 
dominions woro tlitn foiling into rain under an 
imbccilo ruler, and Potor thought tho opportunity 
favonmble for obtaining territorial as wi 11 a^ com 
mcrcial advantages Under tho pretence of aMi-^tlng 
the Shall against some n-bol suhjcck« hccntornl the 
country seized soino of its mo*t doirablo ili tnct 
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and retained possession in spite of the attempts of 
the Persians to regain them. Having achieved this 
measure of success, he leturned in triumph to Mos- 
cow. The Sultan of Persia was now a prisoner in 
the hands of the Affghans. Peter undertook to 
relieve him, and, in consideration of this service, 
ohtamed a formal cession of the provinces which he 
had conquered, as well as of several others. The 
treaty was not ratified by the sovereign of Persia, 
but Peter, notwithstanding, held it good so far as 
it gave him a title to keep possession of the provinces 
thereby ceded to him, though he entirely passed 
over that portion of the tieaty which imposed on 
him, as the consideration for what he gained, the 
duty of rescuing the Shah fiom the hands of his 
enemies The situation of Peisia was now wretched 
in the extieme. The Afghans were in possession of 
one portion, the Russians of another, and the Tuiks of 
a thud, when Peter died But this event brought no 
change to the fortunes of the unhappy country, for 
aftei his death the Russian and Turkish governments 
pioceeded coolly to settle the boundaiies of then 
own dominions, as well as of those of the Persian 
monaich, without calling the last-named power to any 
pait in the discussion or decision of the matter. 

The next step taken by Russia was remarkable 
The iTileis of that country had been unable to esta- 
blish their authoiity in ceitain pro^unces which they 
claimed under the treaty which the Shah had dis- 
avowed They now transfeired then light to those 
pi 0 Vinces, such as it was, to the head of the Afghan 
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inTadera whom the Rossians woro boand to cxpcJ, 
and ns the condition of the temtorinl cession made 
to them, and m consideration of the sacrifice if it 
can bo so cahod, thej obtained the concarrcnco 
of the Aff^ana in their retention of the romnmder 
Bnt the designs of Russia soon afterwards received 
^ a considerable check* Nadar Shah arose, expelled 
the Asians from Persia, and bocamo its monarch 
He claimed the whole of the ancient possessions of 
) Persia, and Rnssia, not deeming it pmdont to con- 
j test his claim quietlj abandoned all territory south 
of the Caucasus Bot a dominion which rests on 
the peiBonal character of the sovorcigiiis necessarily 
unstable, and the death of Nadar Shah opened again 
the field for the oxerciso of Rnssian ambitiom Rival 
princes of Geoigia, on old do])ODdcnoy of Persia, 
sought tho assistance of Russia, and thougii none 
^vas afforded, a series of proce(?ding8 of singidarly 
insidious character followed which ultimately Ic<l 
to tho absorption of that province into th o Icv mtlion 
empire Tho success of Russia against Turkey 
enabled her to comnuuid tho Cas]>ian Sea Ihl^ 
afforded additional means for fulfilling tho design'' 
long entertained against Persia , and tho«o who Iinvo 
learned with what pcrsoveranco Russia pursues its 
schemes of aggression will believe that they were 
I not neglected 

Tiio eighteenth century cloq?d upon tho i>uhli 
cation of an ukase of tho sovereign of UuOa* 
formally annexing to Iiis omjdrt tin province of 
* Tlie lunotic t^openrr 
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Georgia, Avhich had been for some time under the 
protection of his predecessors The spiiit which 
animated the Russian government when that pro- 
tection was first afforded — which indeed has nevei 
ceased to animate it, and never will cease till the 
unwieldy fabiic of the empire shall fall to pieces — 
was evinced in the instmctions given to the oflScer 
by whom the province was brought under the yoke.* 
Unlimited authority was given to him to receive the 
submission of any nations that might desire to become 
subject to Russia, and certain countries were namedf 
as pecuharly fit to be admitted to this privilege, which 
countnes, hke Georgia, were dependencies of Persia. 
The annexation of Georgia, by the Emperor Paul, 
was in defiance of a settlement of the crown of 
that countiy solemnly made by his immediate pre- 
decessor, the Empress Cathaiine.| But a scrupulous 
regard to obligations, however stringent, has never 
been numbered among the weaknesses of Russian 
lulers , and an impeiial ukase is held to be able to 
effect any thing within the hmits of physical possi- 
bihty. Moral considerations enter not into the 
calculations of the statesmen who vaeld the semi- 
baibaious power of Russia. Paul soon afterwards met 
his death — in the manner common to his race § His 

* Prince Potemkin 

t Badkoo and Derbend 

X By the treaty winch brought Georgia under the protection 
of Russia, the Empress stipulated for herself and her successors 
that she would mamtam the reigning pnnce, his heirs and pos- 
tenty, on the throne 

§ That a Russian prmce should die a natural death might by 
the superstitious be regarded as an alarming portent 
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successor, Alexander, confirmed the Geor^n nkaso 
and proceeded m on amiable spirit of filial pioty to 
cany out the viewB of his paroub adding ^ 
grelia to the imperial possessions. 

The Rnasianfl and Persians ^vero soon to como 
into actual conflict, bnt it was not tho long senes of 
aggression already noted which was tho uumcdiato 
occasion of it. The conflict conld not fail to como 
sooner or later, bnt it was precipitated by tho con 
dnet of a rebellious vassal of the Persian King who 
held the government of Envnn Tho Shah ad 
vancing with an army to redneo this person to obcdi 
enco, tho latter solicited tho aid of a Rus«mn force 
which was promptly ofibrded him At this time it 
is to bo observed, Russia and Poraia wero at peace 
but this circumstance formed no impediment to (ho 
grant of the roqoirod assistance, seeing that it was 
attended by tho prospect of oggrandiroment tlio 
robol having promised to dell\cr up to tho Riwlnn^ 
the fortress which be commondcil Doforo amMng 
^ at Erivan, tho Russian nnny met and defeated that 
I of tho Shah , hat on reaching tho place tho Euirendcr 
of which was looked to ns tho fruit of tlieir ^^c^ 0 Ty 
' it was found that from sorao caiuo tho rebel go- 
vernor had altered Ids mind IIo refused to admit 
tho fnonds whoso visit ho had eolicitoil and thcr 
being unablo to maintain tho eicgc, wore compelled 
to retire This was in 18W and tlio war thns com 
menced by tho Russians, without any provocation 
hut tho Inst of conquest continued to bo carrio<l nn 
in a desultory manner and with varmblo success tdl 
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1814 It was cluiing its continuance that the 
dii^lomatic contest for the friendship of Peisia took 
place between the English and French, and ended 
in the triumph of the latter. These ten years of 
sluggish war in the East were productive of great 
events in Europe : Napoleon, having brought to his 
feet every European power but one, gave law to the 
entire continent. Could he have been satisfied with 
what he had attained, — enough it might have been 
supposed to satisfy any measure of ambition, he 
might have died in possession of the vast power 
which his sword had won, and have transmitted it to 
a successor of his ov n race But it was not sufliicient 
that Spam should be a dependent kingdom unless 
its nominal rulei were of the family of its actual 
sovereign, and to elfect this, Napoleon resorted to a 
paltry stratagem, the perpetration of which was not 
only a great crime, but, according to the code of 
pohtical morality then prevalent in France, that 
which IS much worse, a great blunder The 
treacherous abduction of the royal family of Spam, 
the attempt to force the brother of Napoleon on the 
people, the resistance called foith, the aid afforded 
by Great Britain, and the bnlhant results which 
followed, shook the new imperial throne to its founda- 
tions, and to crown all, Napoleon, m an evil hour for 
himself, jJrojected the invasion of Russia The terri- 
ble details of the failure of that attemjit need not 
here be repeated. Napoleon, bereft of one of the finest 
armies ever collected, fled towards the seat of his 
government, which a few months befoie he had 
VOL VI I 
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quitted Tvith burning expectationa of fresh victories 
and further conquests. Ho hud marched to Russia 
through the temtories of obsequious friends and de- 
pendents. He found that his return nus to bo made 
through the countiy of enemies. All Europe uas 
now arrayed against him He was hunted home- 
ward like a common foe of mankind, and though on 
some occasions ho made a stand worthy of his mfli 
tary reputation, Tictoij, when it attended him, was 
but the prelude to retreat. At length ho entered 
France, and so did his pursuers, and in that capital 
where he had defied nil earthly — perhaps it would 
not be too much to add all heavenly power— ho 
divested himself of that crown which he a few ycaars 
before had oompollod the reluctant ropresontatiro 
of the once mighty but now fallen, Romish 
hierarchy to placo upon his bead It is needless to 
follow him through tho fow months of fovonsh ox 
mtemont which foHowod, or tho years of conipara 
tivo solitudo which ho subsequently jassod on a 
remote rook in (ho Southern Ocean Napoleon has 
no claim to notice bore, except in as for ns tho war' 
which bo kindled fn Europo withdrew (ho attention 
of Russia from any vigorous prosecution of her 
designs upon Persia. These warn account for fho 
feeble, lingonng, and indecisive character of her 
measures in advancing tho^ designs, and tho re- 
fitoration of gonerol peace accounts for tho suspen 
Sion of them Tho course of Europwn politics had 
brought Great Britain Into close alliance with 
Russia, and on this ground as well ns It may ho 
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presumed, from a desiie to prevent the addition to ^ 
tlie^ Russian empire of the whole dominions of i 
Persia, the British ambassador in the latter country 
interposed his good offices to establish the relations! 
of peace. It was indeed an extraordinary fact, that 
Great Britain should be subsidizing an ally for the 
purpose of maintaining war with another ally of the 
countiy furnishing the subsidy. By the treaty thus 
brought about, Persia suiiendeied to Russia a vast 
extent of tenitory, and engaged to maintain no navy 
on the Caspian. The conduct of the negotiation 
was highly characteristic of Russian policy. The 
basis proposed in the treaty was that known in 
diplomatic language as the “ uti possidetis ” This 
would have given to the Russians the right to a district 
which for special reasons the Persian government 
were most anxious to rescue from their ginsp. The 
Persian plenipotentiary accordingly declined to ac- 
cept the basis unless Talish were excepted. The 
Russian negotiator declared that his instructions 
did not allow him to vaiy or modify the basis ; but 
to induce the other party to accept of it without 
qualification, he promised to procure from his court 
the restitution of the disputed district as an act of 
grace and favour. The bait was taken, the treaty 
was signed, — the Persian government then looked 
for the fulfilment of the Russian plenipotentiary’s 
promise, but it is needless to say that they looked 
in vain. The British ambassador at St Peters- 
burgh remonstrated; his remonstrances pioduced all 
the effect that might be expected, and no more. 

I 2 
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,'From this time an imeasj state of feeling contmncd 
■ - j£o exist botn-een Huesia and Persia, until, after the 

llapse of some years, it terminated m open -ror 
i^a Tmr most disastrous to Persia — that country being 
compelled to purchase peace by the sacnfico of fur 
ther portions of temtoij to a great extent Hat 
gamed thus much by xrar the Russian gorom 
ment, according to its accustomed mode, resorted to 
the use of the more insidious and not less efficient 
modes of aggrendirement oflbrded by the arts of fn 
tngue The advances of Russia have ever been lilo 
those of the tiger — Tvary, crouching and co^vardly, 
until the moment amves for making tbo latal spnng 
With peace and fnondship on the lips of her omi^ 
sanes and bland smiles on their conDtonanees, Rus- 
sia has succeeded hot too often in disarming ap- 
prehension and discouraging procaution until the 
obvious certainty of her objects left no place for 
apprehension and precaution uus no longer avail 
mg Havmg laid doum her arms for a season everv 
effort was made to establish the influence of niL«ia 
withm Persia and beyond it and her counsels were 
not less fatal than her snurd 

Those counsels became an object of alarm to 
Great Bntam, and most justly Imbecile or tnii 
toTous must bo that government Tvlilcli slumbers 
u’hcn Russia is approaching tho bonier of nnv of 
its provinces, oven though tho npproacli bo slow 
and tho distance between tbo invader and the oljovt 
of bis desire, as yet great Wlio that bad soon the 
Russian empire as left bv Peter the Pir^t couM 
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have anticipated its present extent^ Who could have 
imagined that, after being deprived of the talent 
and energy of its founder, it should yet continue to 
roll on increasing with every vaiiation of political 
events, and spreading its baleful mfluence even 
where its actual power was still unfelt ^ A wiitei 
who has bestowed much attention on the subject thus 
speaks of Russia, and the effects of its ambition : — 

“ A lefeience to the map will shew that Russia has 
advanced her fiontiei in every diiection, and even 
the Caspian Sea, which appealed to present an 
impediment to hei progress, she has turned to ad- 
vantage by appropriating it to herself It will be 
seen that the plains of Tartary have excited her 
cupidity, while the civilized states of Em ope and 
Asia have been dismembered to augment hei domi- 
mons Not content with this, she has ciossed into 
Ameiica, and theie disputes, in direct violation of 
her engagements to England, the light of om mei- 
chants to navigate the rivers that debouche on its 
western coast. It will be seen that the acqmsi- | 
tions she has made from Sweden aie greater than 
what remains of that ancient kingdom, that her 
acquisitions from Poland are as large as the whole 
Austiian empire, that the territory she has wiested 
from Turkey in Euiope is equal to the dominions 
of Prussia, exclusive of her Rhemsh provinces ; and 
that her acqmsitions from Turkey in Asia are equal 
in extent to all the smaller states of Germany, the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia, Belgium, and Holland, 
taken together; that the country she has conqueied 
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from Persia la about the sixQ of Eug-Iond , that her 
EC<jmaitions in Tartaiy have an area equal to Tmi.oy 
in Europe, Greece, Italy and Spain , and that the 
temtory she haa acquired 'within the last sixty four 
j^ars (since 1772) Is greater in extent and Import- 
I ance than the Tvhole empire she had in Europe be- 
^ fore that tima These are fiicts,” continues the 
, some ^ter, “ which rest on no doubtful evidence 
\ yet they are such os may wnll startlo cvcjy thmh 
mg man who has not previously roflectod upon 
them, and such as no ono who desires to reason on 
the present state of Enrop© or Asia ought to dis- 
regard Every portion of these vast acquisitions, 
except perhaps that in Tartary, has been obtained 
m opposition to tho viowa, tho wishes, and tho 
interests of England Tho ibsmcmbormcnt of 
Sweden, the partition of Poland, tho conquest of 
tho Turkish provinces and of those dissovercd from 
Persia, have all bocn iiyunous to British interests, 
and though somo of them found favour for o time 
and for a pnee given at Vienna and Berlin, oven tho 
kingdoms that bavo shared her spoliations can now 
regard them with do other fooling tlian alarm Tho 
power and resources of Russia ho in tho countries 
to the west of tho Volga, not in tho wilds of Siberia, 
and her empire in Europe lias been nearly doubled 
in littlo more tlian half a Century In slxtv four 
years she has advanced her frontier eight hundred 
and fifty miles towards Vienna, Berlin, Brrsdtu, 

Jlunicb and Pons she has nppnwched four hundrril 

and fift} miles nearer to Conslantlno|ilo she ha** 
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possessed herself of the capital of Poland, and has 
advanced to within a few miles of the capital of 
Sweden, from which, when Peter the First mounted 
the throne, her frontier was distant three hundred 
miles. Since that time she has stretched herself 
forward about one thousand miles towaids India 
and the same distance towards the capital of Pemia. 
The regiment that is now stationed at her farthest 
frontier post, on the western shore of the Caspian, 
has as great a distance to march back to Moscow 
as onward to Attock on the Indus, and is actually 
faither from St Petersburgh than from Lahore, the 
capital of the Seiks. The battahons of the Russian 
impel lal guard that mvaded Persia found, at the 
termmation of the war, that they were as near to 
Herat as to the banks of the Don, that they had 
already accomphshed half the distance from their 
capital to Delhi, and that therefore from their camp 
m Persia they had as great a distance to march back 
to St. Petersbm’gh as onward to the capital of Hin- ^ 
dostan. Meanwhile, the ‘Moscow Gazette’ threatens ' 
to dictate at Calcutta the next peace with England, ; 
and Russia never ceases to urge the Persian govern- I 
ment to accept from it, free of all cost, officers to 
discipline its troops, and arms and artillery for its 
soldiers, at the same time that her own battalions 
are ready to march into Persia whenever the Shah, j 
to whom then services are freely offered, can be in- 
duced to reqmre then assistance.”* 

* " Progress and Present Position of Russia in the East ” 
Second edition, 8vo , 1838, pp 142 — 144, 
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This Is a trne picture of the progress and policj 
of Russia, and no conntrj can view uith indinercncc 
the advance of the frontier of that nation to its own 
Apart from the interests of any particuJar people 
the overgrown tyranny of Russia must bo regarded 
ns inimical to the best interests of the human race 
When Rome gradnally advanced its conquests till 
its power overshadowed the larger part of the 
IkJiown world the position of the conquered was not 
one of unmbeed onl It is true that nations lost 
independence, and princes croims, but the con 
queroTB were for the most part lar more enlightened 
and civilized than those whom they subdned , and 
in communicating to their tnbntary provinces a 
portion of the advantages onjoyod by thomsolrcs, 
they made some compensation for tjio ovils whicJi 
they inflicted TVhen the barbarian Iiordcs of the 
north orerran tho fair prorinccs which tlio trembling 
eceptro of Romo was no longer able to control Iho 
irruption was attended with circumstances which 
relieve tho picture of some of its darker shades 
Tlio idolatrous lictore embraced tho purer religion 
of tho people whom they fJcspoiicd and laid tho 
foundations of a state of society which lias rivalled 
tho brighter days of Roman grandeur and for sur 
passed those of its decline But tho inroads of 
Russia arc destitute of any rountcrvailing good to 
check tlio mass of evil \ritli which thev nro nttondc<I 
Tho Russians lK««tow on their victims nothing but 
clmiiiR, and rcecivo from them nothing but the 
ordinarv reu-nrd** of trrannr nml niju*Hro — tin 
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smotheied hate which chains only can keep from 
hmsting into open hostility The progress .of Rus- 
sian doinmationjDr.mfluence as the progress of bar- 
barism. The wide-spreading tyranny of Napoleon was 
as unfavourable to moral and intellectual elevation 
as to civil freedom ; but it would be gross injustice 
to compare it with that of Russia The French 
possessed literature, and were proud of it , and if 
the fine aits had not flourished with them, it was, at 
least, not for want of cultivation France, too, had 
some recollections calculated to soften the madness 
of revolutionary anarchy and gild the shackles of 
imperial despotism While the lemembiance of her 
ancient chivalry endured, France had something to 
lemind her whence she had fallen, and to warn her 
to retrace hei steps Russia has no lecollections 
but of dungeons and whips — of public outrage and 
seciet crime Its common people have ever been 
the basest of slaves, and its palaces the abodes of 
sangumary violence and unblushing licentiousness. 
Russia has no literature , and though its rulers have 
long sought to attach men of science to their 
chaiaot- wheels, it has been only that they might use 
them as instiimients to rivet more closely the fetters 
of tyranny Where Russian aggression is triumphant, 
the lesult is something more than a mere change of 
government — it is a reduction of the unhappy peo- 
ple who fall beneath its yoke to the lowest state of 
degiadation in which man can exist. 

To vhat extent the mcubus of Russian supre- 
macy is destined to overspiead the civilized voild it 
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is not poasiblo to c&icnlatG , but all sagacious and 
prudent statesmen Tnll ■wntcb its moToments Tnth 
the deepest anxiety At the time under notice, the 
Persian government Tras altogether in the hands of 
that of Russia, and the intrigues of the latter to 
extend its influence bejond Persia, in the direction 
of India, Trere notonous. Some brief explanation 
of the circumstances of the intervening country 
here be necessary 

Mention has been mode of n pnneo named Shoo- 
joh-ool-Moolk 08 having succeeded, m opposition to 
Lis brother, Mabmood in cstablisbing himself on the 
throne of Aflghanistan, and ^ho ruled, or professed 
to rule, that country when it was visited by the 
Bntish mission xmder Mr Elpbrnstone. Shortly 
after the departure of that mission Sboojah was 
compelled to yiold to tho better fortune of Moh 
mood, who escaped from confinement and assorted 
his chum IQ arms The defeated Sboojah fled to 
Lahore, whoro Rui\|eot Smgb received him cor- 
dially, plundered him unscrupulously, and onnecd a 
strong desire to retain possession of his person 
Sboojah, ofler a time, escaped into tfio Rntish do- 
minions, whoro he was received In a manner bccom 
ing tho character of tho government 

But Mabmood was not to enjoy without raolcsto 
tion tho throne which ho had regained or rather 
which had been regained for him Ho mainly 
owed bis success to a chief namoil Puttch Khan, of 
whom, on account probably of tho services wliich 
he had rendered, Kamram tho son of JInlimowI a 
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man of dark and cruel character, became jealous. 
The Ymdictive prince recommended that Futteh 
Blhan should be arrested and deprived of sight. 
Mahmood, with the measure of gratitude common 
to Oriental despots, complied with his son’s request. 
The chief was subjected to the infliction suggested, 
and subsequently was murdered with circumstances 
of atrocious cruelty. Such occurrences are frequent 
m the East, but though frequent, they arouse the 
natuial feelings of human nature, and those by 
whom they are perpetrated often find that they 
have prepaied a severe, perhaps a bloody, letnbu- 
tion for themselves. Futteh Khan left behmd those 
who were not slow to avenge his death ; who pro- 
bably, mdeed, were glad of a pretext for shaking off 
their allegiance to an ungratefil lord. A revolu- 
tion, effected by the brothers of the murdered 
minister, deprived Mahmood of the larger portion of 
his domimons, and drove him to^Hemt, where he 
succeeded in maintainmg his authonty over a 
hmited extent of terntory. There he died, leaving 
his dimimshed power to his heir, Kamram, the guilty 
author of the suffenngs and death of Futteh Khan, 
and the subsequent ill-fortune which attended the 
house and throne of Mahmood. The domimons 
ahenated by the revolution were divided among the 
brotheis of Futteh Khan, one oTwhom, Dost Maho- ' 
med Khan, the most able and active among them, 
leigned imKabool. A part of the country was held 
in a soit of common sovereignty by other brothers 
lesidmg at Kandahai. Shah Shoojah, twice, unsuc- 
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oessfhlly attempted to recover the throne from ^hich 
Mahmood had been expeUed , but Runject Singh 
I Buccecded in wreating PeshaTvur from the grasp of 
the rebel chiefe, and annexing it to his own do- 
minions. 

This dismembennent was not the only one to bo 
apprehended Persia, enconragod by Russia, pre- 
ferred certain claims, and prepared to maintain 
them The nature and even the extent of these 
claims were somewhat vagno They scorn to have 
rested partly on pretensions originating in the con- 
qnests of Nadar Shah, partly on the payment of 
tribute to Persia on certain occasions by Kammm 
the ruler of Herat, and partly on certain engage- 
ments entered Into by that pnneo while the prince- 
royal of Porsuj had boon employed in reducing 
Khorasan to obedience. Upon tlicso latter grounds 
the Persian claims would bavo been limited to Ilcmt 
and Its dependencies, but according to the first tho^ 
extended to Kondalior and Ghiuncc With refer- 
ence to the dependency of Persm ujicn Russia, it 
was obviously not for tho Interest of Great Britain 
that these claims should bo pressed to an), oven tho 
smahest extent Tlio danger is cIcarJy stated in 
a memorandum drawn up m the month of January, 

_ 1830 by Mr EUis, tho British minister in Persia, 
for the information of bis govcmnicnt — Tlio 
Shah of Persia lays claim to the govcrcigntv of 
Afigliamstan os far as Ghuince and Is full) 
determined to attempt the conquest of Herat 
in the pjiriiig Unfortunatch the conduct of 
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Kamrani I\Ieorza, in Tiolatiiig the engagements ^2^' 
enteicd into ■with his royal higliness the late — * 

Ahhas ]\Ieerza, and in permitting his Viziei, Yah- 
Mahomed Khan, to occupy pait of Seistan, has 
given the Shah a fiill justification for commencing 
hostilities. The success of the Shah in the iinder- 
talving IS anxiously 'viished foi by Russia, and their 
minister liere does not fail to pi ess it on to eaily 
execution The motive cannot be mistaken Heiat 

once annexed to Persia may become, according to 

the commercial ' treaty, the residence of a Russian 
consular agent, vho would fiom thence push his re- 
searches and communications, avowed and seciet, 
throughout Afighanistan Indeed, in the present 
state of the relations between Persia and Russia, it 
cannot be denied that the pi ogress of the foimer in 
—Afighamstan is tantamount lo the advance of the 
lattei, and ought to receive every opposition from 
the Biitish government that the obligations of public 
faith will permit , but while the British government 
is free to assist Peisia in the assertion of her sove- 
reign pretensions in Affghanistan, Great Biitain is 
precluded by the ninth article of the existing treaty 
from inteifermg between the Persians and the 
Affghans, unless called upon to do so by both pai- 
ties ; and, therefore, as long as the treaty remams in 
force, the British govemment must submit to the 
approach of Russian influence, through the instni- ‘ 
mentality of Persian conquests, to the very frontier 
of oui Indian empire War between Persia and 

* Correspondence relating to Persia and Affghanistan presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty 
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Herat fbllowod, raider tbe auspices of Kussm, and 
the anaaetr of the Bntiah authontica ttos conao- 
quently increased. Hnssia, Indeed, affected to dis- 
claim the share imputed to it in originating the Tvar 
and copies of despatches from the Russian mlmstcr 
m Persia to his government Tvero funuahod to dis 
credit the report. Bat despatches aro framed mth 
■vanons objects — There are despatches framed to 
mfonn, and despatches framed to mislead , des- 
patches to bo hept eecTct, and despatches to bo 
publicly paraded, Russian diplomatists nro adopts 
in all the mysteries of their craft, crcdltaWo and 
othennse, and, m all cases In uhleh tholr state- 
ments oro questionable. It \nU bo tho safer course to 
judgo of tho truth from arcumBtonccs In this case 
cireamstancea sufficiently Indicated ^rbat xroro tho 
TicTTs of tho Russian gOTcrmncnt. While its minis- 
ters is'cro mainifftctunDg shoir despatches to disarm 
tho jealousy of England, they were not only Inciting 
Persia to rvar with Hcmt, but actually engaging in 
tho contest and aiding Its prolongation by advances 
of money 

To counteract these efforts bccamo a matter of 
pressing importance, and tho practicability of con 
verting eastern Affghanistan into a barrier for the 
defence of Cntish India— « project previously on 
tertained by Lord IMinto— began to bo seriously 
considered With a tIow of effecting this object 
or at least of ascortrdnlng wbolhcr or not ft could 
bo effected, a ml«ion profc5»«odIy commorcial was 
in Septombor, 1837, dispatched from India under 
Captain Alexander Burner who bad some previous 
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acquaintance with tlie country and its rulers. When 
Captain Burnes arrived at Kahool, in the exercise of 
his functions, he found Persian and Russian intiigue 
actively at work in Affghanistan. Communications 
were passing between Kandahar and Pernia, and 
further, between the chiefs of the former place and 
the Russian ambassador at the Persian court. 
These latter communications, it is said, originated 
■with a fugitive from Heiat, who, at Tehran, became 
the guest of the Russian ambassador This person 
possessing some influence with the Kandahar chiefs, 
suggested to them that it would be for their advan- 
tage to addiess the representative of the autociat 
It IS stated, that they did to the effect of expressing 
a strong desire to enter into a friendly connection 
•with Russia ; of representing their grievances, more 
especially the occupation of Peshawur by Runjeet 
Singh, and of soliciting pecuniary assistance to 
enable them to expel the invader. It is needless to 
say, that the ambassador did not afford them the 
required aid, but he expressed great joy at the 
receipt of the communication, treated the messenger 
who brought it with extraordinary distinction, and 
dispatched a courteous answer •with the usual 
Oriental accompaniment of presents. The epistolary 
favours of the Russian ambassador^ weie not con- 
fined to Kandahar. He addressed a letter to Dost 
Mahomed Khan, the chief of Kabool, and this 
appears to have been unsolicited.! Dost Mahomed 

, * The title of this indefatigable functionary was the Count 

Sunonich 

t Dost Mahomed had some time before dispatched a messenger 
to Russia by way of Bokhara 
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liad sent a messongor to tho Shah of Poraia, for 
tho purpose, as it appears, of ashing nssislancc 
against Ranject Singh, whose occupation of Pcs 
ehaunr was, hj all the hrothcre, roganlcd Ndth 
extreme aversion It does not scjom that an) ovcr~ 
turc was made to tho Rn’tsion amhassador, but this 
did not prevent that personage from expressing his 
spnpath)* with Dost hfahomed “ The Russian 
ambassador who la always inth tho Shah " writes 
tlio sonant of the chief of Kabool, ‘ lias sent you a 
letter which I inclose Tho substance of his icrhal 
message to you k, that if the Shnh does cvciy thing 
you want, so much tho better, and if not, tho 
Russian government will furnish you with every 
thing wanting Tho object of tho Rn«smn clchco* 
by this message is, to haro a road to tho English, 
and for this they nro very anxious lie is waiting 
for your answer, and I am snro bo will servo vou "f 
Tho road to tho English which tho Knssians wished 
to have was, of course, n road to India. True it k 
that this Is only n representation of tho mows of 
Russia at second hand , but for what object did tlic 
anilsissador of that countiy, who was “nlwars 
the Shah 8CcV Intcrconrso with the cliiLfs of 
AnghnnistanT Tho object of tho IJritish govern 
ment was obvious and was fair Tlicy sought to 
establisli political influence in that counliy for tho 
puq>o<m of protecting thur Indian po«c«dons Ilut 
Russia iiad no similar object and eonld liavo none 

• Rnroy 

t CoTTwpoodcnfc Tttfclmg to AITpbtnl Un laid ttforc ^lUa 
tnent No C 
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No one appreliended that tlie English ever enter- 
tained any design of invading Russia fioin India 
tlu'ough Aflgliaiiistan and Persia. The objects of 
the two goveinmeuts who weie thus contending foi 
influence were altogether diffeient; with one it was 
defence, with the other aggiession 

A new agent soon appealed in the field, in the 
peison of a Russian emissary,*^ vho came to Kahool 
armed with credentials fiom the Count Simomch, 
the Russian ambassadoi at Tehian, and iccom- 
mended by a letter fiom the Shah The communi- 
cations made by this person woie justly characterized 
by Captain Bumes, to whom they were lepoited 
from two distinct but trustworthy souices, as “of a 
starthng natuie.” He informed the chieftain, at 
whose court he appealed, that he was commissioned 
to expiess the sincere sympathy of the Russian 
government with the difficulties undei which Dost 
Mahomed laboured ; that they were -willmg to assist 
in repelling Runjeet Singh, would furnish a sum of 
money for the pui’pose, and lenew it annually, ex- 
pecting in return the chieftain’s good offices Even 
the means of remittance weie adveited to, the 
Russian government undertaking to convey the 
treasure to Bokhara, whence Dost Mahomed was 
expected to find his own means of transit f It is 

^ The name of this person •was Vickovich 

t Accordmg to a statement made by one of the Sirdars of 
Kandahar to an Enghsh officer. Captain Leach, this Russian 
agent enriched his communications by affinmng that, though the 
Enghsh had preceded the Russians for some generations m 
VOL VI. K 
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not necessary to belierothat there Tras any intention 
of sending the money thus proffered. Tho promise 
TYonld answer the purpose for a while, and in tho 
meantime there was opportnmty for considering of 
some new device 

At Kandahar tho combined mtngncs of Rnssm 
and Persia enccoedod /n effecting tho conclusion of 
a treaty with tho Sirdars, which provided for tho 
transfer to those mfore of tho territory of Herat. It 
ifl tmo that it was yot nnconqnorcd but this fact 
appears to havo been no obstacle to tho success of 
tho negotiation Tho treaty was guamntccil by 
Count Simomch m the following high sounding 
terms " I who am tho minister plenipotentiary of 
tho oxaltcd government of Russia, will bo guarantoo 
that neither on tho port of his mryesty tho Shall of 
Persia, nor on tho part of tho powerful Sirdars, 
shall thoro occur any deviation from, or violation of, 
this entire treaty and these ngrooments,” 

Whilo Russian influence ^va*^ thus in the ascendant 
tlio British mission to tho Persian court was mil>- 
jectod to such treatment as compelled its chief, 
Mr McNciH, to inthdmw At Bushiro and ether 
places, tho servants of tho British government woro 
exposed to insult and violence and tho contmuanco 
of friendly relations between Great Britain and IVr 
sla becoming doily more uncertain, it ^ras cx|>e<hont 

driHatiOQ the latter had now amen (nm their *leep *x»d «TTe 
feeling for foreign poewiion^ and »lEanct* i aiKl tbit tjic Hnpli h 
wtTt not » nuljtfli7 nation but mcreljr the mcrdunta of Lorope 
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to make a demonstiation in the Gulpli ; and, accoi- 
dingly, the island of Kaiak w^as occupied by a British 
force 

Captain Burnes continued at Kahool, but his 
labours did not prosper. _Dost _ JMahomed Khan 
was, obviously, plajung off the British and Russian 
missions against each other, and endeavouring to 
ascertain fiom which party he could piocm’e the 
best terms. The Russians had, clearly, the advan- 
tage in one respect — its agents did not scruple to pro- 
mise any thing and eveiy thing that Dost Mahomed 
desired. The seivants of the British government 
were more scrupulous , and, being able to jiromise 
nothing _but_ that ,which it was intended to perfoim, 
they stood in a position veiy unfavouiable to success 
as compared to that of their iivals .The recovery 
of Peshawur was a great object of desire to Dost 
Mahomed Vickovich, the Russian agent, promised 
that his govemment should interfere, for the purpose 
of gratifying him. Captain Bumes could make no 
such promise, and Loid Auckland, in a letter to 
the chief of Kabool, distinctly intimated that the 
restoration of Peshavnir was not to be expected. 
This seems to have given the fimshing stroke to the 
hope of conducting the negotiation to a successful 
issue ; it was protracted foi some time longer, but 
it was evident that nothing was to be looked for from 
its continuance, and, finally, Captam Burnes left 
the countiy 

The influence of Russia had thus defeated 
British pohcy in Affgamstan as well as in Peisia. 

K 2 
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Captain Barnes had, some tone before his dopartnro, 
formed and expressed veiy decided opinions on tho 
progress of Rngsian mflncnco m Aflghimistan, and tho 
consequent danger to tho British government. On 
one occasion ho addit^od to tho goTomor-genoraJ 
tho following remarks — “ Having thus kid before 
jour lordship theso strong demonstmtions on tho 
port of Russia to interest herself In tho afToirs of tho 
country, it will not, I feel 8atis6ed, bo presump- 
tnons to state my most delibcmto conviction, that 
much moro vigorous proceedings than tho^goiora. 
ment might wish or contornplato aro necesjary to 
counteract Russian or Persian intngno m this quarter 
than have been hitherto exhibited. By one class of 
politicians, every thing Togardlng tho designs of 
Russia In this quarter has been treated with disbo- 
lief By another, tho llttlo which has transpired lias 
excited immediate^ nod, in consequence what may 
1)0 termed groundless alarm For the last six or 
seven rears I have bad my attention dircctcxl to 
theso countries and I profess mvself to Ikj one of 
i those who do bcUovo that Russia entertains tho dc- 

I STgn of extending her influence to (ho eastward, and 
between her domimon* and Indio, With licr com 
Tncrclal operations sho has invariably spread llio 
report that her designs wero uUonor and the Inn- 
gunge of her agents lioa lately been that as (ho 
affairs of Turkey and Pcffia aro ndju^tcil she sought 
on extension of her influence in Toorbl tan and 
Knbool Such reports would dcM^rvc littlo credence 
if anmpportcd bv facts but n«*;i*te<l bv tliom tlior 
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gather high importance, and exhibit views which, 
but for the gieatest vigilance, might have eluded 
notice for yeais to come. There being, therefore, 
facts before us in the transactions passing at Kabool, 
it seems impossible, vith any regaid to our safety, to 
look on lousrei in silence If Russia does not enter- 
tain mimical feelings diiectly to theBiitish m India, 
she avov s that she wishes for the good offices of the 
chiefs on our fiontiei, and promises them hei ovm 
in return , so that it is useless to conceal from our- 
selves that evils must flow fiom such connections. 
It IS, indeed, casting befoie us a challenge. It is a 
true maxim, that pievention is better than cure, and 
we now have both in our hands We might certainly 
wish to delay a while longer befoie acting; but it is 
now in our power, by the extended and immediate 

exercise of oui alieady estabhshed mfluence, to coun- 

_teract every design unjunous to us”"^ At a later 
period Captain Buraes wrote : “ With reference to 
Russia, her proceedmgs are open to so much remark, 
after Count Nesselrode’s disavowals, that I presume 
she must either disavoAv Captain Vickovich and Mi. 
Gouttef as her emissanes, or be made responsible 
for their proceedings I have only again to repeat 
my most dehberate conviction, founded on much 
reflection, regarding the passing events in Central 
Asia, that consequences of the most serious nature 
must in the end flow from them, unless the British 

* Letter to Lord Auckland, 23rd December, 1837 

t Another Russian agent, instrumental m effecting the treaty 
with Kandahar 
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government applies a prompt, nctlvo, and decided 
counteractloi] I do not offer these w opinions 
founded on tho penodical publications of all Europe 
(though tho coincidence of sentiment in all parties 
does not irant its weight) but os formed on tho 
Bceno of their intrigues, and it is my duty, as a 
public servant, earnestly to etato them to my snpe- 
riore 

Tho above remarks require little comment, but 
there arc two or three passages upon which observa- 
tion may not bo thrown away In adverting to tho 
effect of Russian mtriguo upon two different clashes of 
politicians. Captain Bnmes says that, npon one, “ tho 
Iittlo which has transpired has excited immediate, 
and, in consequence, what may bo termed groundless 
alarm ” The meaning of tho writer appears to bo 
that tho alarm ^^1S groundless, bo far as it assuracd 
that tho apprehended danger was immediate This 
18 perfectly true in respect of any incipient indication 
of Russian policy In tho pursuit of their ambitious 
course, the rulers of Muscovy have committed few 
blunders, and rarely any resulting from imprudent 
haste Reasonable vigllanco would usually have been 
Buflicicnt to counteract their designs but reasonable 
vigllanco has too often been wanting Insatiable am 
bition 18 without doubt tho loading characteristic of 
tho Russian despotism — on intense hntrcfl of frwiom 
in any Bhnpo is another scarcely inferior — a constant 
endeavour to win opinions and adherents by hnl>es 
by flatter) and every other a\ailablo ino<lc forms a 

• Lctlcr to \\ II M*nxapljteD 30tl» \roJ IR3S 
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third; and to these must be added a degree of 
■wariness rarely exercised cither in ]mblic oi })iivatc 
aflans. Russia is patient, that she may be secure. 

The passage next to bo noticed ■would seem defi- 
cient in the good sense to be expected m a person 
intrusted with such impoi taut duties as was Captain 
Burnes. unless taken as puicly h}’])othctical, not as 
leferrmc; to a state of things mIucIi could for a mo- 
ment be deemed to have actual existence “ If,” 
says the ■wiitcr, “ Russia does not entcitain mimical 
feelings diiectly to the Biitish in India, she avo^\^s 
that she ■wishes for the good offices of tlie chiefs on 
our frontier, and pi onuses them her ovti in return ” 
Now foi what pill pose, except for one mimical to 
the interests of Great Biitam in India, could Russia 
desire the good offices of a set of barbarous chiefs 
ruling a bairen, ill-cultivated, and uncivilized coun- 
try on the British fiontier, and tender her oivn in 
return ^ What has Russia to hope or to fear from 
such persons, if Britain’s nch possessions in India be 
put out of the question ? If a notoiious robbei be 
found lurking about a place where great treasuie is 
deposited, endeavouimg by all the means in his 
power to ingratiate himself iinth the people aiound 
it, and to excite their feelings against the party to 
whom the treasme belongs, it would evince the pos- 
session of a most unusual measuie of chanty to 
acquit him of all eml design, and to believe his pio- 
testations that he had no view to tlie exercise of his 
vocation What business had Russia in Affghan- 
istan? — what was the object of her emissaiies theie ? 
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■WBs with tho approbation of hi* goxenuncnt, which 
is too Btrikmg to be oTerlooLod He not onlj gaTo 
counsel to Peram, but ho advanced money, and it Is 
to be presumed that neither his personal love of 
Persia nor his personal hatred of England was 
strong enough to Induce him to disburso bis own 
funds for tho purpose of assisting ono and injuring 
tho other The money, It cannot bo doubted, was 
that of his master tho Emperor, and though, as 
ovonts turned ont, it was not spent judiciously, H 
must bo beheved to have been spent m accordance 
with the positlro instrucllous or undoretood wishes 
of him to whom it belonged 

Tho Rasaian government m accordance with its 
nsual policy, was feeling its way to tho frontier of 
British India. Its ministers knew full well that 
tunc and much tune, was nccoasary to ctiahlo them 
to pass or oven to approach it, hut tho object was 
to bo kept steadily in view ns ono of which tho 
realization, though distant, was to bo looked for with 
confidence. To this object all thoir measures uith 
regard to tho intervening countries wore directed 
Tbero were not vrantbig tb^ wbe nCTwtcd to doubt 
of it — perhaps lUcto weto not wanting somo who 
actually entertained tho doubt, for the will, os all 
cxpcncnco shows, lias a powerful influence upon 
tho belief But the viows of Russia were scTrctly 
concealed, for Count Siroonlch talkfxl publfcljr of 
tho probablo eflecl in India of the news of the caif- 
lure of Herat, and avowed he* opinion that it could 
not fall to cause dislurbauccs among the Ma!n>* 
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metans of that country/ Such discourses were 
addressed to Persian ears, and intended to produce 
impressions calculated to advance the interests of 
Russia The reputation of good foitune is poweiful 
everywhere, hut peculiarly powerful in the East. 
At this time the interests of Russia appeared to he 
advancing and those of Great Britain to ho on the 
declme, and though the impression that such was 
the fact received occasionally some slight check, the 
general cuirent of events was calculated to en- 
courage it This was circumstantially pointed out hy 
Mr McNeill. Adverting to the proceedings of the 
Russian agent Vickovich to the eastwaid of Persia, 
he says, “ The hope of receiving the submission of 
all Affghamstan will he a very stiong inducement 
to the Shah to perseveie m the entei’prise m which 
he IS engaged f At the same time it may he feaied 
that the disappointment which the Herat govern- 
ment must experience on learning that Kahool and 
Kandahar are to all appearance combined with 
Peisia and Russia against it, and that even an un- 
successful assault has not forced the Shah to raise 
the siege, may depress the siniit of the gallant de- 
fenders of Herat, and lead them to submit to Persia. 
That submission would now certainly he followed, if 
it has not been preceded, by the submission of both 
Kahool and Kandahar. On the other hand, the 
arrival of even the small force which has occupied 

* Letter of Mr McNeill to Lord Palmerston, 1837 Cor- 
respondence laid before Parliament 
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Kttmick lias caused a great sensation all over Persia. 

— The mtelligencQ of that event must already have 
arnved in camp direct from Shiraz, and tho loss 
sustained by the Persian army in tho assault, espe- 
cially tho loss of its most efficient and bravest 
officers, may perhaps, prepare tho Shah to at- 
tend to uhat Colonel Stoddart is instructed to 
state to him , but I am not sangumo lu hoping for 
ting result tho failure of tho missions from tho 
Indian govomment to Knbool and Kandahar, and 
tho success of tho Russian negotiations with tho 
chiefs on our very frontier, must give tho Shah a 
more exalted opinion than even ho has hitherto 
ontertainod of tho superior power of Russia as com 
pored with that of England Ho secs an unknown 
captam of Cossacks from tho Imnks of tho Volga 
or tho Elba rido up to Kabool without pomp or 
retmuc, and ho sees lum apparently driving out of 
Afighanlstan tho agent of tho governor gcncml of 
Indio, and that agent Captam Dumc% who enjoys a 
reputation os high and as extensive ns any officer 
who could Imvo been employed upon that duty*’* 
Shortly afterwords Mr McNeill expressed liimBolf 
thus — “ At tins moment tho united influence of 
Perm and Russia wonid appear to ho ostnhli«hc<l In 
all the Aflghan dominions with the single exception 
^ of Herat and tho existence of that Influcnco in 
I lbo«o countries, vicncil in conjunction with lijo 
course which theso powers liavo reccntlr lieon pur 

* Letter from Mr M^ciU ta Lord Mmentoo 31it Joly, 
163S — Corrwpondeocc 
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Miing and tlic inca«;urc« that liaAC rcsnllcd from 
tlicir joint dijiloniatio cxcitions ol)^ion‘?l} in- 
compatible ’With the tranquillity of India, and c^cn 
■Bitli its security, that no mcn'^iiics can be moic 
nneqni^ocallv mea'^urcs of <;elf-de fence tban tlio'^c 
bIiicIi the Biiti4i go^c^lnlent called upon to 
adopt for tlie jniipose of coniiteiacting tlic omK 
^Mtll bIiicIi India i‘' lliieatcned Peisia lia*; no pio- 
^ocation to complain of. The conr^-c pursued b} the 
Britit;!! go^crnmcllt toward'' tlu‘? go^ernmcllL lias 
been one of uniform fiiendslnp and foibearancc ; and 
it appears to me that it would be an inenicicnt as 
well as a lia/ardous and costl) line of ])olicy to adopt, 
were tlie British go\ornment any longer to jieimit 
Persia, undei the sheltei ofhei treaty with England, 
to open the way to India foi anothei and far moie 
fonnidable pow er 

To check the approach of that “moie formidable 
power,” the British goveinment sought to establish 
such lelations with the ruling jiowers .at Kabool and 
Kandahar as should be suflicieiit for the puipose; 
but the attempt failed — the “ captain of Cossacks” 
was too stioiig for the English functional y wath 
whom he was brought m opposition, and Russian 
influence was obviously predominant in those states 
as well as in Persia The question, then, to be 
decided was, shall those countries be calmly given 
up to the enemies of England, or shall some other 
means of establishing Biitish influence in them be 

* Letter from Mr McNeill to Lord Palmerston, 3rd August, 
1838 — Correspondence 
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of Shoojah-ool-Moolk , but it must not bo disguised 
that his claim to the throne tvus not indisputable 
Mnhmood, who like himself had been expelled 
was his elder brother, ho loft a son, who was 
reigning at Herat, and as Mahmood had been In 
actual possession of the throne, the titlo of his son 
Kamram was valid. As against Kamrain, therefore 
the title of Shoojah was not nnassailablo, but in 
states which would feel It derogatory to bo compared 
with the wild and lawless tnbes of Afighanistan, 
such occurrences as the prcforenco of a younger to 
an older branch of tho royal house occasionally take 
place In France, a pnneo who has been thus pro- 
ferrod sits calmly on tho throne, and is acknowledged 
by overy state in Europe as tho lawful monarch of 
tho conntry over which ho bears rule In Russia, 
too which pretends to be a cinJlicd state, tho 
ordinary rule of succession was departed from when 
its last oraperor Aloxandcr ponshed childle<»« Tho 
brother next in ago summarily set asldo (for 
every thing is summary in Russia, oven tho deaths 
of its sovereigns) and a younger brother substituted 
As tho titlo of Louis Piuhppo was good against all 
but tho elder branch of bis house — os tho title of 
Nicholas was good against nil but Constantine so 
was tliat of Shoojah-ooMloolk against orcry one 
but Knmram and the Dntlsh government were not 
called upon to support a pnnee who nifftn-Ml his 
claim to slumber and appeared to nequfe^ In the 
diminution to which his dominions had I>con suIh 
jected If character were ndralttcd as an element 
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of choice, that of Kamram, it may he obsei ved, was 
by no means calculated to attract But whether or 
not the claim of Shoojah A^as valid against Kamraui, 
was not the question to be settled — it was good 
against the adventurers who had possessed them- 
selves of the laiger part of Afghanistan, and that 
was enough. 

Theie was no injustice, then, in dispossessing the 
usurping ruleis of Affganistan m favour of a member 
of the House which they had supplanted. The 
British government was not indeed bound to dis- 
possess them, but neithei was it bound to abstain 
fiom aiding any attempt for that purpose made by 
a paity armed with a bettei title; but theie is yet 
a question whether existing relations with othei 
countnes did not restiain them. The only country 
with regard to which this can be pretended was 
Peisia, and the only aiticle in the tieaty with that 
country on which any such pretence can be founded, 
IS that which provided that, m case of wai between 
the Afghans and Persians, the English govern- 
ment^should not mterfere with either paity, unless 
its mediation to effect a peace should be solicited 
by both The invasion of Afghanistan in favour 
of Shah Shoojah has been seiiously charged as a 
breach of this aiticle; but if the circumstances ex- 
isting when the tieaty was concluded be consideied 
together with those which prevailed when the 
alleged breach of it took place, it will be seen that 
the charge cannot be mamtained. When the aiticle 
was drawn, Afghanistan was one state, under the 
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govpmnicnt of Slioojnh-ool-Moolk It was now 
diTidctl Into a nnmbor of separato states there being 
one government at Herat, another at Kandnlmr, a 
third at Kabool and there had been a fourth at 
Peshawur Now how shall an article drawn with 
reference to the former state of Afighanlstan ho ap- 
plied to a state so diflbrcDt as that snbsc<incntljr 
prevading? Persia was at war with ITcmt, but 
ricrat was not tho wholo of Airghnnistan Tlio 
rulers of Kabool and Kandahar a\ ere not at war with 
Persia but wore rcadj* if snfficicntlv bribed to co- 
o)>crato with her and Unssia against Herat and tho 
British nation r«rthor tho restriction from Inter 
fercneo could not extend beyond that to which It 
was limited Tho Portnans not Iwlng at war with 
Kandahar or Kabool, tho British goTcmmont were 
not restrained from interfering with those states But 
there was another article m tho treaty which deserves 
to bo adverted to If tho English were at war uith 
tho AfTgimns, tho same gcnoml term lidng used, his 
Persian ^lojesty was bound to send an army against 
the latter **\n such force and manner as might bo ron 
certed with tho Engllrii govemmont,*' Iiy whom tho 
nrmv was to Ik? paid If tho Peramn nionarcli had 
boon called upon to fulfil this condition bv marching 
anarmyogainrtKandalmrand Kaliool would ho have 
compiled? IIo mlglit have alleged, Indccil that tho 
state of things was aUogether altered since tlio con 
elusion of tho treatv and tlmt the article referred to 
was no longer npphcabic. This would have Iktr 
true hat )f true Bg3in‘'t the 1 ngli«h U wa^ not Ic<s 
true against the Pi r^ian^ Tlirro was one part of the 
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tieaty, of the breach of Avhich by Persia the English 
might justly complain * it Tras the folloAving * — 
“ Should any of the European poTrers wish to invade 
India by the road of Khaiism, Taitaiistan, Bokhara, 
Samaicand, or other routes, his Peisian Majesty en- 
gages to induce the kings and goveiuois of those coun- 
tries to oppose such invasion as much as is in his 
powei, either by the fear of his arms or by conciliatoiy 
measuies.” The lemaikable terms employed in this 
aiticle cannot escape observation Peisia was not 
meiely to lesist any actual attempt to invade India, 
but was to discouiage to the extent of her power 
even the wish. The Sovereign of Persia and his 
ministers knew fiill well what was “ the wish” of 
Russia — they knew to what object Russian counsels 
were diiected, and whither they weie tending ; yet 
they resisted them not, but gave to them all encou- 
lagement. So hostile, mdeed, had been the depoit- 
meut even of Peisia itself, that the British govern- 
ment had been compelled to employ force in defence 
of its interests and honour, and in protection of the 
officeis which it employed ,,PersiaJiad cast off Eng- 
land, an honest and fiiendly power, and taken lefuge 
with the power which sought but to oppiess and 
enslave her — to employ hei as an instrument foi its 
own puiposes, and when they weie answeied, to draw 
her within the baleful girdle which encompasses the 
dommions of the Czar. 

Peisia indeed has sometimes claimed supremacy 
ovei the whole of Affghamstan, but the claim is 
ridiculous , and it is altogether untenable with re- 
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ference to the treaty ivith England which recog- 
nizes the Affghona os a separate nation, with whom 
the Persians might be at ■war, not os dependents 
whoso resistance would be rebellion 
The question of breach of treaty m its moral 
bearing was ably discussed by Mr ^IcIicilLin one 
of his oflScial communications to the Secrejary j>f 
State for the Foreign Department* Adverting to 
the treaty between Persia and Kandahar then in 
process of negotiation, and to the possible fall of 
Herat, ho says “ I therefore contmno to bo of opi- 
nion that tho fall of Herat would destroy our por- 
tion in Afighamstan, and place all, or nearly all that 
country under tho influence or authonty of Russia 
and Persia. I need not repeat to your lordship my 
opinion as to the cflcct which such a state of things 
would nocossanly have on tho internal tranquillity 
and Bocunty of Bntish India, and I cannot con- 
ceive that any treaty can bind us to permit the 
prosecution of schemes which threaten tho stability 
of tho British empire m tho East Tho evidence 
of concert between Persia and Uiissia for purposes 
injunous to Dntish interests is unequivocal and 
tho magnitude of tho ovil with which wc arc threat 
cned is in my estimation immense and Piicli as 
no power m alllonco with Great Bntain can have a 
right to aid in producing Our connection willi 
Persia has for itn real and avowed original object 
to giNC additional secuntv to India, and it lias l>ecn 
maintained for the pnrpo«o of ]>roti*cting us ognin'-L 
designs of the onir power which threatened to dl*v- 
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tuib us iu that quarter; but if the pioceedings of 
Peisia iu conceit -svith that veiy poMer aie directed 
to the destiuction of the secuiity and tianquillity 
which it was the sole object of the alliance with 
Peisia to maintam, and if they obriously tend to 
piouiote and facilitate the designs which the alliance 
was intended to counteiact, I confess I cannot be- 
lieve that we aie still bound to act up -to the letter 
^f^ajtreaty, the spirit of which has been so flagiantly 
.violated.”" 

It may be gi anted that the Biitish government 
had a light to sujiport the claims of Shah Shoojah 
to the till one of Affghanistan, but the question 
whether it weie wise or piudent to exeicise the ; 
right lemains. Into this question, however, it is ' 
not proposed here to enter at length. It may be 
more fitly determined aftei pui suing the pi ogress 
of events. It may be observed, howevei, that the 
general tenor of the infoimation received by Loid 
Auckland led to the conclusion that_the„power— 
jaUUost-Mahomed— Khan rested^ on yery^n^cuiji, 
foundations , that his capital had been the seat of 
broils and commotions ; tha t bi s bi oth ers w ere jpre;-. 
pared to combine for the ovei throw of his authority, 
and that the reports afloat of his popularity as well 
as of the eflficiency of his army were greatly exag- 
gerated In regard to the probability of Shah 
Shoojah’s success, the govemor-geneial was under 
the belief that his failure was lamented by the Aff- 

^ Letter from Mr McNeill to Lord Palmerston, lltli April, 
1838 — Correspondence 
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gban people, and that a atrong feeling in his fatour 
eiiatod among aii cIoebcs “ The British govern 
ment,” said one of those on ■nboso informatjon that 
government acted,* ** could employ interference 
vnthout ofllnding halfa-do2cn jmljTiduals^ Shoh 
Shoojah \indcr thetr auspices would not o\cu cn 
counter opposition , and the Amcor f and his fricnd« 
if he havD any, most yield to his terms or become 
fugitives." Another presumed recommendation of 
Shah Sboojah was this — pointed out b) the same 
authonty ‘ No shght advantage, ucro Shah Slioo- 
Jah at the head of government horc,$ would be 
that from hU residence among Europeans ho would 
vicn their intercourse in these countries without 
jealousy, which cannot bo expected from the pre- 
sent rulers but after a long period and until better 
acquaintance may remow tbeir distnist " Further 
It was stated that tho numbers of the Barakzec^— 
the tnbo to which tho rulers of Kabool and Kan 
dahar belonged — hod been much ovcrmte<l and that 
tho rest of tho J)oomnccs would bo indignant at 
teeing tho power of (ho Bntjsh government exerted 
to cstabllsli tho supreme control of the Bomkzecs 
over tho whole country tlmt such an net would 
bo to injure tho reputation of tho Britirii govern 
ment among a jKfoplc tcuacloiis of independence 

• Mr Mufon % Ikidib iubject •nd ■ dfKrtfr (evra It* *fr 
ticf wbo had pe wl roach time in Vflktumitan and bclinTtl 
to be wtH »ctjuaLalfd not oalj with the coBolry tut the 
I lobtU and IficbDQtnio of the prupJe 
^ t Mfcbomcd Khan 
la AjTglucQtki} 
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and yet alive to the preservation of hei editary 
honours and ancient institutions. Another jioint, 
suggested by a distinguished scivant of the Biitish 
goveinment, Captain Wade, and which indeed was 
too obvious to escape notice, was a consideiation of 
the views of an ally, Runjeet Singh; Captain Wade 
said, “ Consideiing the feelings of hostility "SMth 
which the i\Iaharajah a levs Dost IMahomed, and 
that he is now scarcely restrained fioni piosecutnig 
the war against the Ameer, his highness will not, 
in my opinion, be peisuaded to abandon his hostile 
designs on Kabool vithout desiiing to obtain terms 
of submission from its chief, to which the British 
government would not wish to become a party 
From these and other motives, Runjeet Singh would 
be bi ought with difficulty, I think, to acknowledge 
the elevation of PpsCMahonied^Khau tp_Bie_soYe- 
reignty of the Affghans , while, should the consolida- 
tion of that people become a measuie of indispen- 
sable necessity to the establishment of secuiity on 
the frontier of the Indus, the elevation of Shah 
Shoojah would only be in fulfilment of the com- 
pact which Avas foianerly made with him and Avould 
exact no new concessions 

The prudential part of the question may be 
bnefly stated as folloAvs • — the attempt to establish 
fiiendly relations with Dost Mahomed Khan, the 

* The information and reasonmg -which determined the course 
of the British government -mil be found m the Parliamentary 
Papers, No 5 The extract of a letter from Cap tarn Wade to 
the governor-general, of -which part is above quoted, and anothei 
part abstracted, commences at page 19 and ends page 22 
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octnnl ruler of the cliief Btato of Airgbaulstiui, had 
lulled The eipclled pnnco urns rcadp to enter into 
terms of nllumco u'ltb tbc British goTcmincnt, nnd 
it uus said, vrhetbcr Bccntatclj- or not that in addi- 
tion to the sanction of a bettor title than bis nvtl 
possessed, bo bad also tbo recommendation of a 
greater degree of popuinntp Besides this, if Sboh 
Sboojnh u-ero restored to tbo throne, the claims of 
Runjeet Singh to a part of Aflgbamstnn would form 
no bar to accommodation Were Dost Maliomcil to 
bo maintained by tbo British government, tbo nrbi 
tration of bis diflcrences inlb Runjeet Singli wonld 
bo difficult, — Indeed to all appearance impossible 
On these grounds tbo government acted 
To facilitate tbo objects of tbo meditated CJcpedl- 
tlon a tripartite treaty wns coucludcil, the parties 
thereto being the British government of India, tbo 
bead of the Selk state, Runjeet Singb nnd tlio pnnee 
who was once more, under tbo auspices of tbo great 
European power of Asia, about to attempt tlio con 
quest of bis lost dominion" tbo Sbab Sboojab This 
treat) was partially tbc same with ono concluded 
scicrnl years before • between Runjeet Singb nnd 
Shoojab-ooI-'\Ioolk the eiceution of the provbjons 
of which bad been suspended “ for certain reasons " 
as ivns dcbcntcly tliougli somewhat indefinitely, inti- 
mated in tlie preamble of tbo new treat) To notice 
tlie chief stipulations of this treatv mil be mlficicnt 
One of tlio most important parts of it iras a dis- 
' claimcr by Shall bboojnli on belialf of bimHlf ins 
licirs, and succe" or* of tbc tcmtoncs on either 


* In tA^i 
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bank of tbe river Indus, then possessed by Runjeet 
j| Singb. These, including Peshawur and its dependen- 
cies, Tveie “ consideied to be the property and to 
form the estate of the Maharajah the Shah so- 
lemnly declaied, “ that he neithei had, nor would 
have, any concern vnth them;” but that they be- 
longed “ to the Maharajah and his posteiity from 
geneiation to generation.” ^ • 

The prejudices of the Seiks were propitiated by a 
stipulation, to the effect that, when the armies of 
the two states (Affghanistan and Lahoie) should be 
assembled at the same place, Jthe slaughter of kine 
^ sh o uld not be p ermitted. The tieaty contained 
some commeicial provisions, some stipulations as to 
pi esents and points of ceremony, others relating to 
the assistance to be afforded by the allies to each 
other, to the payment of subsidies in consideration 
of military aid, and to the division of booty. Shah_ 
Sh oojah reuounced_all claims, Territorial and_pecu-. 

^niaiy, uppn_Sindej onj3ondition of receiving a sum 

to be determined under the mediation of the British 
government , he bound himself to abstam from mo- 
lesting his nephew, the ruler of Herat, to refrain 
fiom entering into negotiations with any foreign 
state without the knowledge and consent of the 
British and Seik governments, and to oppose, by 
force of arms, to the utmost of his ability, any person 
having a desire to invade either the Seik or the 
British dominions This treaty was signed at Lahore, 
on the 26th June, 1838. 

To place one of the parties to the treaty in the 
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position to iviich he aspired, and to which his right 
wns rccogniied bp tho other parties, was a tasV nt 
to he performed Tho mlhtary prcparationB consc- 
ijnent on the diplomatic nrnuigcments concluded 
by the three powers were on a scale commen- 
surate with the mognttndo of tho objects in view 
Bengal and Bombay were each to famish a portion 
of tho Bntisii force, and tho command of tho wliolo 
was to 1)0 intrusted to Sir Henry Fane, commander 
m-ohief m India. From Bengal were provided two 
troops of horso and three companies of foot artillcn, 
tho whole under tho command of Brigadier Gmlinm 
Tho Bengal cavalry brigade under Brigadier Arnold, 
was formed of tho ICth lancers and tho 2nd and 3rd 
light cavalry Ono division of infantry, compre- 
hending throe bngadcs (Ist, 2nd, and 8rd), wore 
commanded by Sir Willoughby Cotton, another, 
consisting of two brigades (4th and 5th), by Major- 
General Duncan The first bngado was composed 
of her Majesty’s 13th light infantrv and of tho 10th 
and 48th native infantry it was under Brigadier 
Sale TIio second brigade, commanded by Jiajor 
General Nott, contained tho 2ud, Olst, 4iud, and 
43rd regiments of native infantry Tlie Ihinl, under 
Brigadier Dennis comprehended tlio Bulla mid tho 
2ild and 2rtli native infantry The fourtli brigade 
composed of tho Bengal h uropcan regiment and tlio 
35th and J7th native infantrv, was placed iindi-r 
Brigadier Uoborts , rmd the fifth comprivlng the fitii 
2Stli, and 03rd regiment-s of native infantrv under 
Brigadier \\ oi>lev An eupinccrdepartmtnl under 
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Captain George Thomson, was piovided, together 
with two companies of sappers and miners, native 
soldiers, witli European non-commissioned officeis 
The equipment of this force was completed by a 
siege tiain of four 18-]DOunders, two 8-inch and two 
5^inch mortals, with two spare liowitzers, one a 24, 
the other a 12-pounder 

The Bombay foice under Sii Jolm Keane, the 
commander-in-chief at that presidency, consisted of 
two tioops of hoise, and two companies of foot 
aitilleiy under Brigadiei Stephenson ; a biigade of 
cavalry, composed of two squadions of her Majesty’s 
4th light diagoons and 1st Bombay light cavaliy, 
under Biigadier Scott , and a body of infantiy, con- 
sisting of her Majesty’s 2nd and 17th, and of the 
1st, 5th, 19th, and 23id native legiments, undei the 
command of Major-General Willshire The Poona 
auxiliary horse weie to accompany this foice, which 
also brought into the field an engineer department, 
a detachment of sappers and mmeis, and a siege 
train consisting of two 18 -pounders and four 
9-poundeis 

Law has its fictions, and so has statesmanship. 
The force of which a detailed account has been 
given, though, in fact, intended for the conquest and 
occupation of Afi*ghamstan, was regarded only as an 
auxihaiy force aiding the operations of the Shah 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk at the head of his own troops 
Under the sanction of the Bntish government, an 
ai-my had, indeed, been raised, ostensibly for thesei- 
vice of the Shah , and this, as a point of decorum, 
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iraa to be regarded os the chief injtrument bj rrhich 
ho mia to regam possession of his dominions. Tho 
Shah’s army consisted of n troop of natiro horse 
artilloiy, tiro regiments of cavalry, and five of 
infantry Miyor General Simpson, of the Bengal 
army, was appointed to tho command of this force, 
for which a staff and commlssanat were duly oiga- 
nised. a mihtaij ebest established, and satisfaetonly 
provided. 

Tlio whole of tho above force was to advance by 
Kandahar on Kabool Another force assembled in 
Peshawnr, was to advance on Kabool by wav of tho 
Khybor Pass. This was called tho Shazada i army, 
Timur, tho son of Shoojoh having tho nominal com 
mand It consisted of about i 800 men, artillcrv 
infantry, and eavolrv, obtained from various sources 
— Bntish sepoys and adventurers raned for tho 
occasion partly regular, partly irrtgnlar, and armed 
with almost every conccivahio variety of olTensivc 
and defensive weapon — sword shield matchlock, 
musket, and nflc IVith this forco acted tho Sefk 
contingent of C,000 men, under General Ventura.* 
Tho VI hole of this combined forco was under tho 
command of Colonel Wado Another Seik force 
I under one of Runjcct s native olficers, was posted on 
tho frontier of Pcshawur, ns an orniv of olnerv- 
ation 

Tho wows of tho Bntish government won. 
solemnly enunciated in a proclamation i sued hv tho 
govcrnor.gcncrnl from Simla, under date of tho 1st 
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October, This paper commoiiecd a doclaratiou oiiM’. 
that his loidship ha^ill2:, '^^ith the concnrronco of 
the supreme council, diiccted the assemblage of a ’ 
Biitish force for service across the Indus, ho deemed 
it pioper to publish an exposition of the reasons 
which had led to the measure. Ilis lordshi]i, ac- 
cordingly, proceeded to adveit to various even Is 
which had pioduced this step; — to the tieaties 
enteied into by the British government with the 
Ameers of Sinde, the Nawaub of Bhawljioro and Ibo 
Maharajah Runjeet Singh, with a view to ojiening 
the navigation of the Indus ; to the commercial 
mission of Captain Burncs to Kabool ; to the dis- 
putes between Dost Mahomed Khan and Rmijeot 
Singh, and the offer of British mediation ; to the 
attack of the Persians upon Herat, and to the in- 
trigues to extend to the banks of the Indus, and 
even beyond it, the influence of Pcisia (for the 
proclamation was silent as to the arm by which 
Persia was propelled) ; to the unsucccssriil toimina-- 
tion of Captain Bunies’s mission, the jireferenco 
sheuTi by Dost Mahomed Khan to a Persian over a j 
British alliance, and his hostile feelings towards the { 
Anglo-Indian government ; to tlie affront offered by j 
the court of Persia to the British minister, and to^ 
the results which had followed ; to the ill-feelings 
manifested by the chiefs of Kandahar towards the 
British government, and to the ass^ietance wliieb 
they had extended to Persia in the oporaiionf-^ 
against Herat. In the which had arhen, it 

was added, that the governor-general had felt the 
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importance of taking immodhto mcasnrcs for arrest- 
ing the rapid progress of foreign intrigue and ng 
grcfision towards the tcmtoncs under his adminis- 
tration , and this led to the introduction of the name 
of Shall Shoojah, ns “ a monarch who, when in power, 
had cordiallj acceded to the measures of united rt>- 
Bistanco to external enraitp, which were at that time 
judged necessary by tho Bntish government , and 
who, on his empire being usurped br its present 
rulers, had found an honourable asylum m tho 
British dominions” Tho disnmon prevailing among 
the Barakreo chiefs* was noticed as well as their 
alleged unpopulanty and their conscKjncnt unfitness 
to become useful allies to the Britisli government 
Notwithstanding this, it was pointed out that so long 
ns they refrained from proceedings ipjnnous to Its 
security their authority was ncknowlcdgoil and re- 
spected, but. It \ras obsorved, that a difilrent 
policy was now more timn justifle<l by tho conduct 
of those chiefs and was indeed indispon^ablo to 
tho safety of tho British dominions, “Tlio uclfuro 
of our possessions in tho East ” continued tho 
governor general * rw^olrcs that wo should liavc 
on our western frontier an ally who is inter 
cstcfi in i^isting aggression and cstnMisliing (ran 
quillity, in the jilaco of chiefi ranging thcmrelvt's 
in Bubsorvicnco to a hostile power and socking to 
promote Fchcntos of conquest and cggrand/romo/it ” 
From these proml«c8 it was inf.m*<l to Ih ju«t 
jmlltie and ncecs«arr on tho part of the Bnti h 
* I).»l ifabotned Kb^n am! hi* trotbor 
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government, to espouse tlie cnuse of Shah Shoojali, 
“whose populaiity,” moreover, “throughout AfP- 
ghanistan” was stated to have “ been proved to” the 
goveinoi-geneial “by the stiong and unanimous 
testimony of tlie best autlioiitics.” The negotiation 
Mitli Runjeet Singh, the conclusion of the tiipaitite 
tieaty, and the effects of that treaty, were then no- 
ticed “Vaiious points,” it was declaied, “have 
been adjusted vliich had been the subj'ects of dis- 
cussion between the British government and his 
highness the Maharajah (Runjeet Singh); the iden- 
tity- of whose mteiests.Mjth those of the-IIonoui- 
able Company has now been made apparent to all 
the suriounding states A guaranteed independence 
will upon favouiable conditions be tendered to the 
Ameeis of„ Sinde, and the integrity of Heiat m 
the possession of its present luler will be fully le- 
spected ; while by the measuies completed, or m 
progiess, it may reasonably be hoped that the general 
freedom and secuiity of commeice will be promoted ; 
__th at t he-uame and, just influence of the British 
i government will gam their pioper footing ,among_ 
file nations of central Asia ; that tranquillity will be 
established upon the most impoitant fiontier of 
India, and that a lasting baiiier will be raised 
against hostile intngue and encroachment ” The 
means by which these objects weie to be achieved 
were then propounded The relative positions osten- 
sibly assigned to the raw levies of Shah Shoojah, 
and the fine army by which they were to be accom- 
panied, have been already intimated ; the passage m 
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between the governor-general and the “ Lion of 
the Punjab/' Runjeet Singh * Matters, however, of 
moie importance than processions, exhibitions of 
dancing-gills, or even show-inspections of tioops, 
occupied some portion of the time and thoughts of 
the governor-general and the commander-in-chief. 
TheJ/ersians had i aised,t he sie ge..ofJj[erat, and the , 
intelligence of this fact led to a change in the ■ 

t 

amount of prepaiation for invading Affghanistan * 
fiom the eastward Less stiength than had been ‘ 
assigned for the obj'ect was now deemed sufficient, 
and ordeis weie issued diiecting that a pait only 
of the force assembled at Feiozepoie should go 
forward — that part to consist of the cavaliy, one 
troop of horse artillery, one battery of nine- 
pounders, and the artillery of the park; the sap- 
pers and miners, and thiee brigades of infantry 
The remainder of the troops were to await fur- 
ther ordeis at Feiozepore Tlie selection of the 

* These meetings were marked by a great display of magm- 
ficence on both sides A very picturesque account of them will 
be found in the Asiatic Journal for March, 1839 Runjeet Singh 
seems to have mdulged on these occasions to his heart’s delight 
m potations of a fiery spirit distilled in the country , but which, 
although the “ Lion ” unceasingly imbibed copious draughts of it 
for forty years, is too potent for a European constitution to bear, for 
even a very bnef penod Captain Havelock says, “ the hardest 
drinker m the Bntish camp could not mdulge in it for six succes- 
sive nights” Narrative of War in Affghamstan, vol i page 78. 
Runjeet Singh did not enjoy perfect “ impunity,” for, to his 
fondness for this stimulant he owed, perhaps, the ongm, certainly 
the aggravation, of the paralytic affection under which he la- 
boured 
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troops to bo employed m the expedition against 
Affghnnistan had been made by Sir Homy Fane 
with reference to the results of his personal in 
spcction ‘Where all were thus eminently fitted for 
the destined service, it was difficult to determine 
what portion should be left behind The solution was 
f mtrustctl to chonco , lots were cast and the fortune 
j of marching onward fell to the following portions of 
the army — the first, second, and fourth brigades of 
infantry the second troop, second hngadc of horse 
artillery, the camel battery of nine-pounders. Tiio 
disappointment of the remainder was soothed by the 
most flattering expressions of approbation from the 
commander In-chicf A further change aflccting 
this distinguished officer resulted from the receipt 
of the mtclUgcnce rcepoctiog Herat The health of 
Sir Henry Fano was rapidly failing Iho ordinary 
influence of an Indian climate having accelerated 
the cflbcts of fi long career of active military service 
Ho was about to proceed to Furopc when the expe- 
dition against Aflghanistan was resolved upon and 
In taking the command of it ho sacrificed to a sense 
of dut> the gratification of a strong desire for an 
immediate return to his own country The change 
of circum*:tancc5 hod rendered hi«j retirement prac- 
ticable 'Without di«cre<lit, and he aTnile<l hlmfclf of 
the opportunity to scelv that restoration of health 
which in an Asiatic climate he could not hope for * 


• Sir I r«iry F«i ewa indoced luhirqtieoUr to ct*Unuc somr 
what loo^rr with the irengaJ force he did not rr^oine ihr actoal 
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It was accordingly resolved that the command of 
the advancing detachment should be assumed by Sii 
Willoughby Cotton ; and that, on the junction of the 
Bombay division, the chief command should devolve 
on Sir John Keane 

Early in December the army of Shah Shoojah 
moved from Feiozepore, the privilege of precedence 
being thus given to the force which, accoiding to 
official statement, was to be the principal arm by 
which the conquest of Affghamstan was to be 
effected. The Bengal division of the British aimy 
marched a few days afterwards. 

On the 16th of Januaiy the Shah’s aimy arrived 
on the banks of the Indus, followed after a very 
short interval by the Bengal column The maich 
of the British force was perfoimed with little loss 
except of camels ; great numbers of these useful 
animals having been attacked by disease, attributed 
to change of forage combined with fatigue. The 
Shah’s army was equally fortunate, with the excep- 
tion of some desertions : a very brief expenence of 
the habits of a soldier’s life being found m many 
instances sufficient to satisfy the cuiiosity of the 
newly enlisted warriors of which that army was 


command, but accompamed it m the capacity of commander-m- , 
chief in India He qmtted the force on the banks of the Indus 
in February, 1839, and died at St Michael’s, 24th of March, 
1840, on his passage home 

* The halt of a part of the Bengal force at Ferozepore led to 
some other changes Bngadier Graham, who was to command 
the artillery, remained behind, and that part which advanced was 
in consequence commanded by Major Pew 
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composed Tho Slmhe annj' crossed Ihc nvor m 
boats , and though but few ciufl could bo obtained 
for the service, tbo passage, through tho good 
management of tbo ofliccra supcnntcndmg it, was 
eficctcd in less than Beven da^ Tho British force 
was to take possession of^JBjjhknr under a con- 
vention concluded bj Captain Bumes with the 
Ameer, but somo delay took place, partly in con- 
sequence of tho non arrival of tho ratification of tho 
convention b) tho govcmor-goncml partly from tho 
habits of systomatio evasion common to Eastern 
princes Tho keys wero at length obtainwl, but 
deceit was yet opprebendod, and m tho prow of 
one of tho tcsscIs con\*oyfng tho jartv about to take 
possession was placed a quantity of powder deemed 
Buflicicnt to blow In tho great gate,* It was, however, 
not required, neither resistance nor further evasion 
was attempted, and tho British force marchcil into 
Bukkur as calmly as they woulil Imro performed an 
ordinary evolution on parade 

Tlio ndvonco of (ho Bengal column towards (lie 
point where it was Intended to act nus here 8iTr*»tcd 
by intelligence relalivo to the situation of tho Bom 
bay force, and the course of tho negotiations in 
Smdc conducleil b) Captain Pottingor This in- 
telligence appeared to render it cjc|Kjdicnt that Jhe_ 
_march of the column should bo tunic^ townni* 

* Tht fortrwi of Hokkor I* iitotlfd tm »n i Iwt Ja tlic Intlu» 
b ctrcTO tlie loirai of Ilocro co the autem bank and Sollor on 
the wtitern— the e*»lem channel belap that wLWi Kfaratc^ jt 
from llorre and by which the brill h force tf*i*rpachcd It ahoot 
four handred wda In width 
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in-Jl(Ower Smde, and it accordingly 

moved in that diiection ; but its progress was 
checked by fuithei lufoimatiou intimating that a | 
change of circumstances had lendeied its appioach j 
towards Hydiabad imnecessaiy The column ac- 
cordingly leturned to Bukkur, where luejiaratious 
had been made for crossing the Indus This was 
effected by a budge of boats, over which the troops, 
baggage, buxies, and cattle were passed without a 
single accident. Previously to this event the aimy 

* According to Capbun Havelock, tins latter information was 
extremely unwelcome He says, " At this pcnod the spirits of 
every soldier in the Bengal contingent were buoyant and high, 
before us lay Hydrahad — ^it w as known to contam the accumu- 
lated wealth of the most affluent as well as pow'erful of the ' 
branches of the Talpore family, amounting in specie, jewels and 
other valuables, and ingots of gold, to eight crores of Scindian 
rupees well told, or not less than eight mdhons sterhng Such 
a pnze is not often m a century — even m India — presented to the 
grasp of a British army ’’-r-Narrative, vol i page 151 A few 
pages afterwards he says, " In a moment all our visions of. glory - 
and hooty were disp eUedr— it was announced to us that the Ameers 
were at length brought to a sense of their impendmg danger, and 
that, compelled to comprehend that a few days w'ouW, accordmg 
to every calculation of human prudence, deprive them at once of 
them mdependence, their capital, and the accumulated treasures 
of years, they had accepted unreservedly all the conditions of the 
^eaty laid before them by-Colonel Pottmger.” — Page 155 “Vainly 
repining, therefore, at the change m events which had given 
this small sum [ten lacs] to the state, instead of endowing the 
army with eight crores, its offlcers and men, with hght purses , 
and heavy hearts, turned their backs on Hydrahad, from which ^ 
they had hoped never to recede until they had made its treasure 
their own, and put to a stern proof that Belooche valour which j 
had so loudly vaunted its power to arrest then further progress , 
and fix on the banks of the Indus the war which they had set out 
resolved to carry mto the centre of Affghamstan ” — ^Page 157, 
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of Shall ShoojQh had ndranccd to Shlkarpoor, whonco 
a detachment was dispatched to toko possession of 
Larkona, a place of some importance, being a great 
mart for nco, and also tho depdt for the artilicry of 
tho Ameore of Sindo 

On the 2Qth of February: tho bead of the Bengal 
colnmn was at Sbikarpoor Up to this time tho 
armj distlnguislicd as that of Shah Shoojah main 
tamed tho place to which it was entitled in virtue of 
being considered tho principal force bj wbicb tho 
exiled Kmg was to assert his title to reign m Aif- 
ghnnistan. — it had taken the lead being followed at 
a convenient distance bp tho Bengal force, regarded 
os on Qoxiliarp Subsctjacntlj, however, tho order 
of march wm changed — the Bntish troops led, tho 
Shah B army followed • On tho 10th of March tho 
head-qnarters were at Badnr, a town situate near 
tho entrance to tho Bolan Pass through this tho 
column marched to Quetta, where ft arrived on 
tho SOtb 

It Mill now bo convenient to revert to tho Bom 
bap force the composition of wbich bas alrcadp been 
detailed f The facilities alTorded bp thoopjKirtunitp 
of ^^^tc^ transport were resorted to, and tho f<»rco 

The CaUowms; i* liw^h ■ awwnt of the cb*npr and 
it cannot be deemed that It i* quite faU^foctorj’ i— Tboo^ 
Maje«t]- took the up to Bhikaipoor it vni dourd that the 
Dntlfh troop* *botjH boto in adnmee tfiM^ Utter tile to tope 
rUk n nrmy Hid any check been pren to the contmpmt 
rdKd but recently it might hart been eenou* and betWr« 
%t *honld hare been depnred of the bc*t of the bttle fumpr wc 
Mperted, and we had more <«tUe to proetde for 

t Pet 155 
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sailed fioin Bombay in November, 1838, and its dis- chap 
embaikation vas eflectcd m tlic Mcinity of Vikkiii, 

111 the same montli. The Amceis of Snide veie to, ^ ^ 
have made piepaiations foi pioMdiiig camels and 
supplies, but they had made none. In consequence 
the army was detained at Vikkiir until the 24th of 
December, when it commenced its niaicli for Tatta,' 
at which place Sii John Keane arrived on the 28th. 

Heie the aimy was fuither detained foi a consider- 
able period 

Nominally in the territory of a fiiendly povei, 
the Biitish foice m Smde experienced little of ac- 
tive fiiendship The Ameers of Smde had always 
manifested great disinclination to the foimation of 
any intimate connection with the British govern- 
ment ; but as a moie fitting opportunity will occur 
for mquiimg into the questions at issue between the 
paities, attention will not m this place be disti acted 
from the mam puipose of the nariative. It will 
suffice to state, that diffeiences existed, and that 
gieat difficulty was found in arranging them The 
existence of these diffeiences had occasioned the 
Bengal army to deviate fiom their diiect loute for 
the purpose of approaching Hydiabad, and the 
accommodation which was effected occasioned its 
return The dread cieated by the vicinity of two ^ 

Biitish armies undoubtedly led to the pacific con- ’ 
elusion which terminated a senes of proceedings in 
which the extreme verge of hostihty was appioached. ^ 

The Bombay anny advanced thiough Smde , and 
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iiiiiiiediatcly opened, and such chcct, that in 
less than an hour tlic entire face against -uhich it 
"i\as directed M'as a heap of mins. The tioops ■\\ho 
had been landed then onteied the bieach and took 
possession of th^qpk.'^hout resistance. It turned 
out that the garrison coii'jisted of only twenty nicn, 
and those had fled, seeking shelter under the cliffs 
on the opposite side to that at uhich the British 
party entered ; they w'erc all made pii‘?oners Tlio 
fort being occupied, the authorities of the tou n wore 
required to gne up mihtaiy possession of it to the 
British, and uith this demand they thought it pru- 
dent to comply without any delay Tlie capture of 
Kunachee took place oiy^tho_2nd of Februar}’, at 
uhich time the final course of the Ameois Mas 
altogether matter of doubt, and it had ceitainly 
some effect m aiding the negotjations m progress at 
Hydrabad 

The Bombay column of the “ army of the Indus” 
pursued its march to Dadui, and eTentually took the 
same route to Affghauistan that had been puisued 
by the Bengal foice. On the ICth of April, Sir 
_ J ohn ^ Keane,- commander-in-chief, established his 
^Jiead^uar^rs at QueUa, Muth the advance column — 
that of Bengal — the Bombay column being several 
marches m the lear The advance of neither column 
M'as marked by events vrorthy of being dwelt upon. 
Both portions of the army suffered gi’eat piivations 
for want of adequate supphes ; both M^ere subjected 
to great mconvemences from the deficiency of beasts 
of burden ; both "were continually annoyed by rob- 
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bers — a large portion of tho population among winch 
thej were moving having no occupation bat plunder 
These persons pursued their trade up to tho very 
verge of the encampments of tho British force and, 
though tho punishment of death was in sorao cases 
summarily inflicted, no cflect Booms thereby to have 
been produced on tho associates of those who 
suffered Indeed It was not probable that any 
should be produced — they would regard tho lo^ 
of life 08 an accident common to tboir profes 
sion — a contingency inscparablo from tho exercise 
of it 

Tho dangerous and difficult^Kojuk Pass was 
travorBcd-m succession by tbo two columns, and on 
tho 20th of Apnl tho head-quarters wore at Kan 
dahar Tho Bombay column arrived at that place 
on tho 7th of May Tho city was occupied without 
opposition, tho Sirdars having taken alarm and fled 
On tlic 8th Shnh Sboojah was Bolcmnly cnthronc<l 
Tho umted British anny of Bengal and Bombay was 
drawn up in hue in front of tho city to tho extent 
of seven thousand fl\o hundred men A platform 
^wos erected to answer tbo purpose of a musnud to 
which the Shah proccc<]cd on horseback, througli a 
line of trooi>s of his own contingent On his ap- 
proaching tho Bnlish lines, a salute of twcnt)-oiio 
guns was fired and on his passing down (ho hno 
there was a genera! salute accompanied by tlio 
lowering of colours in honour of his Majesty On 
his ascending the throne a salvo was di«chaTged 
from a hundred and one pieces of nrtllhry Sir 
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John Keane and the other piincipal aiithoiities then 
oflcred nnzzuis, caic being taken that tlic nnniber 
of coins prc<=cntcd should in c\eiy case be an uneven 
one, this cncumstancc being an oinen of good luck. 
Finally, the “army of the Indus” inaiched lound 
m icvicw Older in fiont of the thione, and thus the 
ceremony concluded. 

The niaich to Kandahar was a gieat military 
triumph, though no cncm>, dcsening the name, had 
been encountered, but it was attended by gieat suf- 
feiing and great loss. “ It must be confessed,” sa}s 
Captain Havelock, “ that hitherto our task has been 
_escorting, not campaigning, but this pacific duty has 
been perfoimed under arduous circumstances ; and 
the exposure to the Mcissitudes of climate, the 
fatigue, and the deficiency of food and vater, vhich 
tried the stiength and lesolution of oui tioops be- 
tween Quetta and Kandahar, as well as the active 
hostility of the predatory tiibes, ought never to be 
despised as military difficulties How gladly would 
our army have exchanged them for the most de- 
teiramed opposition of the Afighans m the field ' 
How often did oui officers long foi a battle to raise 
the sinking spiiits of the soldiei and make him feel 
that he was not labouiing and suffeimg m vain 
Some conception of the pnvations enduied may 
be foimed from the lecital of a few facts. When 
the Bengal column leached Kandahar, the troops, 
European and native camp followers, and mustered 
estabhshments, had been for penods vaiying fiom 

* Narrative, vol i pages 332, 333 
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tiTcntj-elght to forty-eight dars on dlininishcfd 
rations Money allowmces to meet tbo deficiency 
httd been made to tbo natives^ both combatant and 
non-combatant, but there Tirafl ecarcoly an oppor- 
tunity of expending thorn, for prorigions u'oro not 
to be procured Tho snfibnngs of tbo army for 
■want of uator wore etlU Ics* cndurablo Refernng 
to a part of tbo period dnnng uhich tho Bengal 
column wore subjected to tho above Bovcrc priva 
tlona in regard to food, Captain HavclocV ray?, 
“ Tbo plain on which our camp is now pitched is 
not, Iiko tho level of Sinab watered by deep and 
well-supplied kabrectes,* carrying coolness and tho 
promise of fcrtiJity down their slopes* A small cut 
through which wo found water flowing from a 
spring bead in the mountains, has alono supplied 
us with tho useful element since first wo advanced 
to this point. Tbit little channel, tho Kandahar 
sirdars haio caused to bo dammed up near its 
source in tho hills, and behold two bold brigades 
and tho levy of tho Shah reduced to tho greatest 
straits. Horses, already half-starved for want of 
grain and good grass, were throughout tho day 
panting In nil tho ngonict of thirst and in tho 
evening a few drops of \nitcr could not bo ob- 
taiued even to mix tho medicines of tho sick in 
otir ho<:pUals or to supply them with tho refresh 
ment and comfort of a few spoonfuls of (ca. All 
ranks have been taught to understand to-<la^, Iiow 
Jitllc prized when plentiful how outmgeou‘'ly de- 
• Sobtemn^mn t^uttlacU 
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Biandcd bIiou scarce, is that bounteous proAision 
for the wants of God’s creatures, Mater' Weary 
of the delays mIucIi had kept us so long at Dundi 
Goolaee. ue inoAed foruaid on tlic 21st into 
the plains mIiicIi mc had surveyed fiom the summit 
of the Kojuk Pass, recognizing all the distinctive 
peaks of the scattcied hills uhich we had obseived 
from that commanding height Wo saM them now 
magnified as wo approached them, and casting a 
daik shade over the plains uhich they overhung. 
Anxious looks weic fioin time to time cast ton aids 
these green eminences, and their bases wcie caic- 
fully searched for any small streams Avhich might 
supply the urgent Avants of a thirsting force ” The 
search, it appears, Avas a am, and Captain Havelock 
thus continues * — “ It Avas not A’ery pleasant to dis- 
covei that this day, too, we must depend foi a supply 
of the indispensable element on the stieam of a 
small and imperfect kahieez Its water was biackish, 
and flowed scantily and sluggishly. Thousands of 
brass Iotas and leathern buckets Avere soon dijiped 
into the little channel ; and though proper regula- 
tions were promptly established, one-half of the force 
had not been watered before the scarcity commenced. 
Soon diluted mud alone could be obtained, and 
whole regiments, under a burning sun, with parched 
lips, sighed for night to cool them, and then for 
morning, that they might move on to a happier spot 
The troops were buoyed up towards evening with 
fallacious hopes of the waters of a spring, actually 
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discovered in the hills, homg brought doma to thcir 
— relief into the plains , but up to the hour of carlj 
march no stream had begun to flow rato the diy bod 
of a nullah,* on which many were gating in hope 
The finffennga of the soldiers, both European and 
native, woro for some honrs so great as nearly to 
tempt some for a moment to forgot tbo restraints of 
dlsaplmo, and never do Its principles achiovo a 
greater tnumph than when troops aro seen obedient 
and respectful, and trying to bo cheerful, under this 
form of pnvatiom At Killn Puttoollnh, ofliccrs of 
the highest rank were brought to acknowledge tlio 
value of this simple element This was no time for 
the loxurions ablutions which, under tho sun of 
Central Asia, preserro bcalth and rtstoro strength 
no time to waste a single drop of the precious fluid on 
any bodily comfort, or for any purpose but preparing 
food or slaking a raging lldrst , and thousands felt 
this day that all tho gifts of that God, who*^ pubho 
praise and onhnanccs wero forgotten on this Saln 
bath of unwilling pcnoncc would ba\o been wortli- 
les3 to man, if in his anger he had witldicld liio often 
despised ble««ing of water The kmdnc^ and con 
Pidemtion with which some ofliccrs of no low rank 
shared tho little portion of tho much covctoil fluid 
which they could obtain with tho private^ around 
them was creditable to their Uumanitv mid ought 
to have won the confldenee and afloctions of (ho*c 
whom they commanded **1 On tho following Jar t!i» 

• Artificwl water coctm 
t Namurr to! i py S'*? 
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column, aftei mai clung ton miles, was compelled to 
proceed fuither, fiom an apprehension of the want 
of water. Captain Ha^ clock thus desciihcs its pro- 
gress* — “Forward the brigade moved, to finish a 
second march of ten miles, thcii hoises di opping 
from di ought and exhaustion as they toiled on, and 
leaving in the mountain passes melancholy tiaces of 
this day’s suficriiigs and jierscvcranco "When the 
cavaliy had thus got oier five miles, in the course of 
which, British diagoons and native tioopers were 
seen eagerly sharing n itli their chargers muddy and 
foetid watei drawn fiom puddles at the side of the 
road, the very sight of which would, in Ilmdostan, 
have equally sickened all to whom it was ofleied; 
they struck into a by-ioad on theii left, and Mind- 
ing their way by a naiiow path through an opening 
in the undulating eminences, found themselves to- 
waids evening on the banks of a plentiful stieam 
The lush of unbridled indulgence of the tioops and 
their horses into its waters, after all the piivations 
of the morning, may fairly be desciibed as uncon- 
trollable. What moderation M^as to be expected fiom 
man or beast bieaking foith fiom the lestiaints of 
a two days’ unwilling abstinence 

Narrative, vol i pp 323, 324 Refemng to this occur- 
rence, Major Hough says (note on page 92 of Narrative), “ those 
■who -were present describe the scene as most appalling The mo- 
ment the horses saw the water, they made a sudden rush into the 
nver as if mad , both men and horses drank till they nearly burst 
themselves Officers declare that their tongues cleaved to the roofs 
of their mouths The water was very brackish, which induced 
them to drmk the more ” 

Major Hough concludes with the observation, “ no officer pre- 
sent ever witnessed such a scene of distress ” 
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These BufferiogB "woro endured by men, not fresh 
from ft state of roposo or of ordinary exertion, but 
vrom with the fotigne# of a march of many hundred 
miles, parte of which lav through tracts of great 
difficulty They had been subjected, also, to fatigues 
for exceeding tho ordinarv measure of military 
Ittbonr, in proof of which, tho march through the 
Kojnk Pass may bo referred to Through a por- 
tion of this de61e, tho battery and fiold train of tho 
army had to bo dragged up and lowered down by 
human agency, tho situation rondenng impracti- 
cable tho employment of bcaste for tho purpose 
Tho duty was consequently porfonned by parties of 
European Infantry When to tho pressure of con 
Burning hunger maddening thirst, and tho most 
exhausting fatigue, Is added tho irritating annoy- 
ance of constant alarm and frequent attacks from 
hordes of cowardly robbers it will be obvions that 
the march of the British force, though unmarked by 
any conflict desemng tho name of an action made 
n for BOTcrer demand upon tho spirits and soldierly 
qualities of tho^ by whom it was performeil tlian 
many ftbnlliant campaign, tho events of which glow 
in the page of tho hirtonan and are cmbalmrvl in 
traditional recollections Tho task was not accom 
pbdieii without great sacnficc^ Tho lo**? of ltra«ts 
cspociallr was enormous Useful and Tnluablc bag 
gago was in somo eases abandoned from tlio de- 
ficionct of camels for its transport, tho«o patient 
and enduring animals having pcridictl In incrtsliMc 
numbers The lo«s of horses was unu««ually great 
The Bengal nrmy lost not ftwer than three h«ndfe<I 
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and fifty — nearly one-seventh of the entire number 
employed. The Bombay column vas lather more 
fortunate, but the loss, uotAVithstanding;, ivas con- 
siderable 

At Kandahai the army enjoyed a brief interyal of 
comparative rest , but beyond thi'?, little cessation 
of its difficulties was experienced Piovisioiis still 
continued scarce, and lobbenes were as fiequent as 
before Some leasons for doubting the alleged 
populaiity of Sbah Shoojah had by this time begun 
to manifest themselves No alaciity was shevn in 
joining his standaid, though he was now by viitue 
of the British aims in possession of one of the chief 
cities of Affghanistan, and was about to march upon 
the othei with the best prospects of success It 
was the custom of the princes of Affghanistan, 
when they required the services of a clan, to send a 
supply of money, ostensibly for “ shoeing the horses” 
— actually to provide all necessaries ; to do which, 
in most cases, without such aid, would have 
been neither Avithin the power nor consonant to 
the will of the paities to whom the appeal was 
made. In conformity with this custom, Shah 
Shoojah sent ten thousand rupees to the Glnljie 
chiefs,f in the hope of inducing them to join him.j 
The aid, m accoi dance with established piecedent,' 
was accompanied by a copy of the Koran, on which 

* Hough’s Narrative, p 102 Outram’s Rough Notes, p 89 

t The Ghiljie tribe is one of the most powerful in AfFghamstan 
and, after the Dooranees and the Eusufzais, probably the mos 
numerous 
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the chiefs ^ere expected to svrenr nllcgianco to the 
SImh , and this ccrcmonp combined mth the 
retention bp them of the book, ^onld have been a 
pledge of adhorcnco to the rojal canfc This pledge 
hbTrever, the Shah tvos not destined to rccclTc, nor 
•was the withholding it tho only disappointment 
connected with tho transaction for while tho chief* 

I retnmed tho book, tber did not feel the necessity 
j of acting in tho Eomo manner with regard to tlio 
} money Tho latter they kept, though they refused 
tho pledge which it was intended to purchase 
From Kandahar a detachment was sent to take 
possession of Giriskh a fort on the Ilclmund sitnatc 
about wjTonty-fiyo miles distant Tlio duty wn* 
performed witliont anv difficulty except tlmt opposed 
by tho nrer wldcli at tlmt penod of the ^cn^* Is 
deep and rapiiL It was cro<5cd by means of rafts 
composed of empty casks, and the fort having lioon 
evacuated hr the hostile autliontics, tho Hritidi 
party Imd nothing to do but to place Shah Shoojnh p 
gamaon m po^sc^ion This was accomphdicd and 
tho pnrtv returned to Kandahar after a verr hnef 
absence The British army was detained there 
chiefly h) tho difRcultv of jirocunng supplies till 
the 27th of June on that day an cicnt oceumil 
’ whlcli, though not known to Shah Shoojnli or In-* 

1 allies till poino weeks afterwani* might have alto- 
gether change*! the as|>oct of nflairs in AfT^Iinm tan 
^TIiIp was tho death of tho Stik niler, Hunji'+t 
Singh llip army was nl that time cinplnytHl in 

• Mtf 
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Pcslla^\nI. in sn]>poi( of tlie object*' of the Tripaitito 
treaty. Ill*' doatli. Mlicnc\ci it inipflit occui. Ma*, 
expected to lead to iniicb cbnnire and /rieat con- 
fusion and it ^^a‘^ to be appiebonded that, lia^ipening 
at <0 critical a jieiiod, the e^cn^ nii^Iit Inne placed 
Sliali Slioojab and liis Biili‘'b all} in a ino'^t ein- 
barra«:*'ing po'Jitioii Of tlie iininineiice of the danger 
they wcie, ho^\c^el, ignoi*ant. tliongh it Mas kiioMii 
that the “ Lion of the rnnialf’ Ma*' ‘^eiionsl} ill. 

Tlic inarch toManL Kabool Ma*? coinincnced nndei 
circinn':tance‘5 not the most an‘'picion*' A laige 
coinoy of "ram fiirni'^hcd b^ tlie Loliani nici- 
chants'" liad been bi ought in ‘^afclv, and tin*, Monhl 

The Lolmnis nrc n largo migrator) tnhc, c\tcnsi\tly en- 
gaged in commerce, winch thej carrv on under circum'^tanccs of 
romantic interest In the w inter their families and bulk) propertj . 
together with their herd*;, which nrc \cr 3 extensne, nrc left 
under charge of a force suflicicnt for tlicir jirotcclion in the daman 
or border, an c\tcnsi\c distnct, stretching between the Suhninn 
mountains and the Indus The rest of the tribe tm\cl to collect 
merchandize suited to the raarkcbj which thev propose to \isit, in 
search of which they sometimes proceed as far as Ilombaj and 
Calcutta On the return of spring the} rcndcz\ous at Drabund, 
and thence adiance to dispose of their good*: in Central Asm and 
Affghanistan The countr}' w Inch they ha\ c to traverse is little 
suited to the peaceful pursuit of commerce, being haunted by 
predatory tribes, through whom the Lohanis ha\e to fight their 
way at the Goolairee Pass, across the Suhman mountains, wdncli 
IS their ordinar}' route The Lohani people are at once a pastoral, 
a mercantile, and a warhke race , and their habits appear to be 
unchanged from the time of the Sultan Baber, who, in Ins 
memoirs, boasts of havmg plundered them 

The convoy of grain procured by these shepherd-w'amor-mer- 
chants for the Bntisli force was not unvnsited by difficulty and 
danger The convoy encountered much resistance in the Bolan 
and Kojuk Passes (by which in this instance the Lohanis had 
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have enabled the army to march with full rations 
but the Lohanis refused to accompany the army, 
and no means for the convoynnco of the grain could 
be obtained The consequence was, that this supply 

proceeded) and many peraofu belonging to it were wounded 
The whole of the party w e re armed nnd the leader Sorwar 
Khan u repreaented ae a moit determined Hu mode of 

dealing aeema to indicate that tneh was the case. His own 
account of it was aa follows —If he were plundered or ertn If he 
were refused grain at any place he tooV means without delay to 
mflict nummary and aigual punishment He unloaded and pQed his 
goods and leanng a competent guard to protect them adranced 
with the rest of his foUowcn upon the Tillage from which the 
oSence had been recelred. which was forthwith attacked and 
all iti inhabitants who faSed to find safety m flight being put to 
the sword the wrath of the Irritated T<ohsnu was finally appeased 
by the complete demob tloo of thar place of abode TWsachieTed 
the leader and bU men reloaded their beasts and pnnned their 
coorse 

Tlie safe aimal at Kandahar of the eonroy mtoided for the 
use of the BnCuh army there seems to hare been endangered 
from causes other than tbe attacks of the prrdstory hordes by 
which the road was infested t and bad not a party of local borso 
been dispatched to look oot for it. there is reason to bebere that 
its destmabon would hare been changed. Some cmii«anes of 
Dost Mahomed Khan had secretly joined the eonroy betaeen 
Quetta and Kandahar and bad endenroured to penuade the 
Lohanl chief to carry his merchandire lo haboo] for the benefit 
of their master They had socceeded In cormpUng many of the 
inferior persotii employed, and would perhaps hare earned 
their purpose had they not been narrowly sratched. One of these 
emissaries wm seized and brought prisoner to tlie IlriUih camp 
The zeal and ngilancc manifested on this occasion by tbe retsaldar 
of the local horse named Untem Khan was so ilnVIog that 
he was specially sent for by the comnumder io-chlcf who after 
in adequate terms acknowledging his semres prerentrd hun with 
a beautiful pair of English pbuds In to en of Id* approbaUoo 
— See Hough s NamUre pp 12C 12* 
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— for tbe armal of •wliicli the troops had been for 
some time detained — -was obliged to be left m 
Kandahar, and the troops and folio wcis to march 
on half rations 

Little occuried -worthy of notice until the arrival 
of the army, on the 20th July, at Nannee, situated 
ten miles from Ghuziiee Heic piepaiations were 
made for the attack of the lattei place, which pioved 
a fortress of consideiable strength, and uas the resi- 
lience of one of Dost Mahomed’s sons, who dwelt 
there in the capacity of govcinor. The aimy 
marched fiom Nannee early on the morning of the 
21st in three columns On the advance arriving 
within a short distance of the fortiess, it was per- 
ceived that preparations weie made for stopping its 
progress. The men engaged in this work were, 
however, soon drawn from the open ground into the 
outworks, and the British hoise artillery guns being 
brought up, a fire was commenced on the fort, with 
shrapnells and shot, at the distance of about seven 
hundred yards This movement appears to have 
been introduced for no other object but to ascertain 
the extent and power of the enemy’s fire, which was 
forth-with opened, and caused some casualties among 
the Bntish troops before they were -withdrawn from 
its reach 

The appearance of Ghuznee seems to have un- 
pleasantly surpnsed those who were to direct the 
force of the British arms against it. It had been 
represented as very weak, and as completely com- 
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manded from tbo adjacent hills,* Further, those 
■prho professed to have o deep kno^vlcdgo of the most 
secret springs of action among the Afighnns reite- 
rated the most positive ossnnmces that neither 
Kabool nor Ghuznec iroultl bo defended and the*o 
assurances seem to havo roccivod implicit belief f 
In consequence, a small battonng train, rrhlch had 
been dragged at an enormous cost several hundred 
miles to Kandahar was left there It being very de- 
sirable, on account of the scarcity of cattle to reduce 
as far as practicable the demand for their labour 
The impre^ions, however anbrdod by the aspect 
of Ghuzneo did not correspond ^sith those denved 
from the reports received at Kandahar ** We were 
^o^y much surprised,” says the chief engineer of the 
army of the Indus Captain Thomson ** to find a 
higli rampart m good repair, built on a Fcnrpotl 
mound about tliiiiy five feet high flnnko<l lir nu 
mcrous towers and surrounded bv a Jhtutc Iraj/c 
and a net ditch The irregular figure of the 
gave a gocn\ danking fire wlu!«t the height of tlio 
citadel covcitsl tho mtenor from the commanding 
fire of llio hills to tho north rendering it nugatory 
In addition to this tho towers at tho angles had 
lioon cnlargc<l screen walls had been built More 
tho gates the ditch clearcil out fvn<l filled with 
water (stated to Iw unfordablt) nn<l an outwork 

• \t«DOT*»da cf ibe mgificm epcnUieni Icforr Obtiznff in 
Joly 

t lUrrlocW * SiJTtUTc rot u, p C'' 
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bmlt on the right bank of tlie liver, so as to com- 
mand the bed of it”“ Such nas the impression 
made by the iiist near vien* of the foi tress of Ghuz- 
uee “ The ivoiks,” Captain Thomson adds, “ weie 
evidently much stionger than ive had been led to 
anticipate, and such as our aimy could not ventuie 
to attack in a regulai manner m ith the means at our 
disposal We had^ n o batt eiing tram, and to attack 
Ghuznee in form a much laiger tram ■would be le- 
quned than the aniiy ever possessed. The gieat 
height of the paiapet above the plain (sixty or 
seventy feet), with the wet ditch, weie insui mount- 
able obstacles to an attack merely by niiiimg or 
escaladmg ”f 

A nephew of Dost Mahomed Khan had quitted 
Ghuznee, and taken refuge ■with the Biitish force as | 
It appi cached the place, and he alFoided some in-i 
foimation highly valuable to those who proposed to| 
attack it The knowledge thus acquiied was im- 
proved by a caieful and minute leconnoissance. The 
engineers, with an escort, went round the woiks, 
approaching as neai as it was piacticable to find 
cover. The garrison weie awaie of these pioceed- 
ings, and kept up a hot fire on the officers whenevei 
they weie obliged to shew themselves. The foiti- 
fications weie ascei tamed to be of about equal 
strength in every pait. Theie were seveial gates, 
but all excepting one, called the Kabool gate, be- 
cause opemng on the face of the fortiess in the direc- 
tion of that city, had, it was reported, been closed 
* Memoranda ut supra f Ibid 
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by tbe erection of wnll* across them * This gate 
OTIS deemed by tho engineer officers tbe only cbgiblo 
pomt for attack , the adrantogcs which it presented 
wore thus stated by Captain Thomson — ‘ Tho 
road np to tho gate was clear — tho bridge oTcr tho 
ditch was nnbroVon — there were good positions for 
the orhlleiy within three hundred and fifty rards of 
tho walls on both aides of tho road, and wo bad in- 
formation that tho gateway was not built up, a rcin- 
forecment from Knbool being oipccted ” Tho result 
of tho obsoiration of the engineers, thorefore, was a 
report to tho cemmandor in-chicf, “ tliat if ho de- 
cided on tho immediato attack of Ghurncc, tho only 
feasible mode of attack, and tho only ono wliicli 
hold out a prospect of sncccss, was n dosli at tho 
Kabool gateway, blowing tho gate open by bags of 
powder "f 

Tho army, on amving before Glinincc Iiad on 
camped on tho southern side of tho fortress. Tho 
report of tho engineers, and tho dotcrrainntion of 
tho commander In-ciiicf to act upon its suggestions, 
rendered a change of position necessary and tho force 
Iiad not been encamped aboro three liours wlien it 
rocciTcd orders again to inarch It mored from tho 
ground first taken up in tho afternoon, In two 
columns Tho marcli was rendered somewhat cir 
cultous by the necessity of keeping berond tlie range 
of tho guns of tho fortress. Tho troops were wearied 

• licngb rwot to doalA whelbrr laj* Ihtw p»lt- 

wtre ckcoi — S« Ntrmtir* p 1S9 

t Slrmotsnd* at 
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bj the march of the morning, and there were some 
diflSculties to be overcome, among them the passage 
of the nver Logur, as well as several small water- 
corn ses ; a lofty range of heights, lying to the noith- 
west of the place and opposite to the guns of the 
citadel, lay in the route of one column ; the ascent 
was attended with great labour, and some peiil — and 
this accomplished, the descent was scarcely less 
laborious and dangerous. When the regiments of 
the first division had surmounted all these diflSculties, 
and arrived at their ground, which was not until 
long after nightfall, the baggage and camp followers 
were still far in the rear, and the troops weie, 
consequently, obhged to pass the interval which 
yet remamed befoie the light of morning could be 
expected, in a state of famishing and shivering des- 
titution. They had neither tents nor rations, and 
were thus sentenced for some hours to hunger and 
a bivouac. Shots were occasionally fired fiom the 
fortress, but they produced no damage, and seemed 
to have no object but that of shewing to those 
without the fortress that those within were awake 
Lights were displayed from the citadel, and these 
seemed to he answered by the kmdhng of fires m 
the surrounding country. Conjecture on the mean- 
ing of these signals offered food for meditation to 
the weary but sleepless occupants of the British 
hnes. 

The situation of the besiegers through this 
comfortless night is thus depicted by one of them- 
selves . — “It was known that Mahomed Ufzul 
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The first employment of the welcome dawn was 
to lescue the baggage, camp folio weis, and sick, 
fiom the vaiious points to which they had been led 
m the bewilderment of a night march over unknown 
giound, and to bring them to the place selected 
for encampment It was mid-day before the whole 
of the baggage reached the camp.^ The com- 
mandei-m-chief and the engmeeis made another 
leconnoissance on this day, and the result of then* 
obserwatrons tended to confirm the resolutions pre- 
viously taken The day was enlivened by the de- 
scent from the hills of some fanatical opponents of 
Shah Shoojah, with the intention of attacking his 
camp They were charged by the Shah’s cavalry, 
and driven back Captain Outram, at the head of 
a paity of the Shah’s infantry, followed them into 
their fastnesses, and succeeded in captuimg many 
prisoners, and even the holy banner of green and 
white, under which the horde had been brought 
together f 

would not appear so suspicious The movement was a dehcate 
one, bemg a march in two columns hy two different routes , for it 
invoh ed a night march for the rear and much of the baggage, if 
not for the troops, as we were not to march tdl four in the after- 
noon, and the route for both columns could not be well known 
Tlie march m two columns would, it was concluded, expedite the 
movements , but then there were two columns of baggage to pro- 
tect, and we could not protect that of the column on the nght 
The march of the baggage at all that mght was mconvenient, and 
V e gained no time by it ” 

* Hai clock, vol up 66, Hough, p 171 
t Tlie conclusion of this affair is pamful to relate “ The 
Shah’s troopers,” says Captam Havelock, " decapitated some of 
the slam, and brought their heads m triumph into the camp , a 
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tlic cvcninir. nml so nuicli of (licm comniunicatcd (o 
tlic tiooji'^ n« toonablc tlioin to peiforin 

hcntled *' — \’arnt»\c, \ol it )iji — Jl. Major Iloujrh pnc'^ 
nn nccount ^cr^ dirtcunl from tlio'-o of Cajitnin IIiutlorK niul ]V 
Kcnncch, thoiiirli il mu not lie incoiuutint with thL\(r\ {rintnl 
hiiginiTL cmjilou'd 1u C ijitam Outrnm It i*' a'- follow — 
” M*ith n^nnl to the jin'-oncr'- taktii on the ‘2Jml of.Iuh, on the 
day of the altark on S-hah Shooj'diV nmp, Iwtntj-luc of the 
follower*: of the f itlur-in-law of Po'-t Mahomed, who wa*. killed, 
were brought to the Kini: (I hiluxi m\t du), who ofltrcd to 
pardon tlum t)ne of thun wa*- \i.r\ nhn-'Ue to the King, and 
^tahhed one of hi*: own •-trv.int*-, who wa*» ^t uidiiiir hcliind htin , 
upon which hi- Mnjt^te'*- attendant** ni*-hid on thi*-c people, and 
killed them, hut thu wn*; In no order from Shah Shooj di ” In a 
note. Major Hough add*- — “ Jlii*- wai the ‘■tatement given In an 
ofliccr, a relation of theonvoj and mini’-ter *’ — Narnitnc, ji 218 
'Ilius stamK the ca-'c — I lie aceounh: are \,inoii‘>nnd roiillicling, 
they all rc't iiltimatclj on anonjmous authontv, and even the 
channel" through which thev reached the reporter*? arc not 
named All that can he depended upon it, that a numher of 
persons were put to death , hut whether thc'c were a part onl\ , or 
the whole of those taken, whether their numher did not exceed 
twenty-five or amounted to si\t\ or more, whether the exe- 
cution was the consequence of the dclihcrnte orders of the Shah, 
or of the excited passions of Ins adherents, acting without autho- 
rity, — all these points are left m douht If Shah Shoojah 
ordered or connived at the murder, a foul stain is thereby brought 
on his character The man who had made an attempt on the 
life of the Shah’s attendant might justly have been puni‘:hcd, hut 
tlie slaughter in cold blood of the whole, or a part, of the other 
prisoners, cannot be regarded but with feelings of abhorrence 
Shah Shoojah was not in a position that could justify the inflic- 
tion of the extreme penalty for treason He had re-entered the 
dominions in which, since his expulsion, a new generation had 
grown up, and he had formally assumed the sovereignty, hut he 
had yet much to win, or rather his British ally had much to won 
for him In relation to this dark, transaction, there is one ground 
of satisfaction to an English inquirer — there is no evidence to 
shew that it was countenanced by any British authority 
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whnt TTOS required* The vanons parties of the 
British force destined to take port in tho attack 
Tvere in position before daylight Tho night 
stormy and loud gusts of wind tended to dc- 
pnve the besieged of the opportunity of bocom 
mg acquamted with the movements of their 
assailants from the noise with which they were 
inevitably attended Within tho fort n dead 
calm prevailed, not a shot was fired and somo 
suspicion was entertained that tho placo had been 
omeuated 

When all were in position the attention of the 
cnomy was partially diverted by a false attack Tho 
Bntish battcncs opened and wore answered from 
tho fortress In tho meantime, tho explosion party 
wore preparing thomsolvcs for tho as^iilt which it 
was anticipated would put tho BntL«ih force in |K)s- 
scssion of tho place Tlio party consisted of Cap- 
tain Peat, of tho Bombay onginccr> Lieutenants 
Durand and M^CIcod, Bengal engineers tlino 
soi^canta, and eighteen men of tho sajijKJrs. Tlio 

* The alicnty and noble ipint dajJajrd by the inx)j>* erm 
trader circamjtancei irhich might bare ctenaed wme Ucl of Ihwc 
qoabtjci are Touched for by all who witnc*»cd their conduct, 
Major Hoogh My« All tbe •ick in hoipita] capable of doing 
any doty were pat oa the iofenor camp guanb i H rat/emni 
tEJicwll to Iffp ikr mm im iotpUa! tirj til dftirfd to 5 ro \ar 
ratire p 17C Dr Kennedy wiya — OnTminigthcbtupital tent 
of her Majesty • 2nd and 17tb reguneola I ww »aqm*cd to fSnJ 
them cleared of itck— the gallant fcDowi had all but n*en Jo 
mntmy on th«r nirg coni and hunted upon joining tberr com 
nulci — Namtirc roLUp 
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charge ordinarily lecommended to be employed foi 
bloM'ing open gates is sixty to one liundied and 
tM'enty pounds ofpoMxler, but as it was appieliended 
that tlie enemy might have taken alaim at the ap- 
pioach of the Biitish aimy to that side of the jilace 
on which the Kabool gate vas situated, and might 
theieiipon have stiengthened the gate, the chaige 
was mci eased to tliiee hundred pounds. The move- 
ments of the exjilo'^ion party "were disceined fiom 
the lamparts, but the enemy did not penetiate their 
piecise object Blue liglits were thioAMi up to 
aftbid them a bettci opportunity of ascei taming 
what was in progiess, but being burned fi om the top 
of the paiapet instead of being thiown into the pas- 
sage below, they alToided little assistance to those 
who employed them Had they been thrown ovei, 
it would, m the opinion of Captain Peat, have been 
impossible to place the pow^ler As it was, the be- 
sieged w'eie content with firing fiom loop-holes upon 
the explosion paity, and those by which they weie 
protected, and these random opeiations pioduced 
little eftect The powdei accoidmgly w\as placed, 
the hose laid, and the tram filed The gate was 
instantly blown away, togethei wuth a considerable 
part of the roof of the squaie building in w’^hich it 
was placed Captain Peat was struck down and 
stunned, but lecovering almost immediately, had the 
gratification of finding that the opeiation of Avhich 
he had been the acting, conductoi had entirely 

* It IS said that some attempts had been made to prop up the 
gate with beams of timber. 
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fuccce<!ed The batteries poured their firo into 
the "workB, and tho baglo sounded for the as- 
saulting column to push on It mia emmnandod 
bj' Bngadier Sale, and consisted of her Majesty i 
2nd, Mt^or Corrutbers , 13th, Mi\jor Fmsor , 17th, 
Lieutenant Colonel Croicr, and tho Bengal Eu- 
ropean regiment. Lieutenant Colonel Orchard 
Tho advance, under Lieutenant Colonel Dcnmc 
entered tho gntcivay followed by tho romnindtr of 
the column- A series of desperate struggles took 
place within tho gateway* and town, and several 

• TTi© difficufee* woontcred m the gttcwmjr arc tbea d»cribcd 
by Colooel Denoie himaelf The poMi^ form* part of a letter 
Croca whkb aa ettract appeared in the Ailabc Joorna] for October 
1 &42 Tlw most trying tad enUetd part of the affiur vai vben 
I fbond In the dart rault cf the gateway the bloe bgbu 

the enemy bad tbroirn dovn became the time re ascended 
tbo moacd or camp extmgoUbed. and irr vero inrolrcd in total 
darkness As friend coaid not bo dudognisbcd from foe and 
finag vhilst mixed op with these ruffians would bare been de 
struc trao to us I forbade it with all mj energies and potbing was 
done bat by tb« /etl Tbe dashing of tbe sabre and moxket and 
aenilble sounds of the blows and subs~-tbc cries and gnnni of 
thoee tofferrag and trampled upon to one in cold blood woald 
hare beto eery bomd i but seme with me was occupied b trying 
to find tbe gate Neither to tbe front nor to tbe left nor cren 
loDg to the right could I percctre one ray of light but at Uit. 
gropmg and feeling the waD 1 discorrml to tbe npht hand high 
op, M sJeam of sky ^ slara and found a ilwuc mass of AJfghans 
stin closed op the outlet and obtcoicd tbe sight so desired Then 
It was I ordered a roOey from the leading section and tbe effort 
was complete i down fcD tbe ohstaeJes before m and a cni King 
fire kept op Inctf sanlly by onlenug loaded mm to tbe front as 
fast as the leading scctioos gurc ibeir roUcy brought up fired, 
»rb3c those in taro were core r ed. and rcbxuled. U e hsd oo time 
to praetlie street firing but Instiort or Impnlw •u|>j4«d the place 
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officers, amongst ■whom Mas Brigadier Sale,^ ■were 
M'oimded. As soon as tlie storming party had "well 
enteied the centre sqnaio, the enemy made a general 
rusli, some foi tlie citadel, some for the houses, fiom 

"N^Ticn fairly inside I increased my front, got nil into tlicir places 
that were on their legs, gai c the three cheers ordered (ns the sig- 
nal of our having M on the gate), and pushed on at the charge into 
the body of the place, driving before us a mighty crovid, v\ho 
shewed us the road by the u a} thej took ” 

Tlie entry of the mam column uas retarded in eonscquence of 
misinformation ns to the success of the nd\ niicc , but the mistake 
was soon rectified, and the onunrd march of the column re- 
sumed 

* Tlie following account of the circumstances under which this 
distmguishcd officer received his wound is gi\cn by Captain 
Havelock — “ One of their number, rushing o\er the fallen tim- 
bers, brought down Bngadier Sale by a cut on the face w ith his 
sharp shum-sheer (Asiatic sabre). The AfFghnn repeated liis blow' 
as his opponent was falhng, but the pummel, not the edge of his 
sword, this time took effect, though with stunning violence He 
lost his footmg, however, m the effort, and Bnton and Affgan 
rolled together among the fractured timbers Thus situated, the 
first care of the hngadier was to master the weapon of his adver- 
sary , he snatched at it, but one of his fingers met the edge of the 
trenchant blade He qmcIJy withdrew' his wounded hand and 
adroitly replaced it on that of his adversarj’-, so as to keep fast the 
hilt of his shum-sheer But he had an active and powerful oppo- 
nent, and was himself famt from loss of blood Captain Kershaw', 
of the 13 th, aide-de-camp to Brigadier Baumgordt, happened, m the 
m^4e, to approach the scene of conflict , the wounded leader recog- 
nized and called to him for aid Kershaw passed his drawn sabre 
through the body of the Affghan , but stiU the desperado contmued 
to struggle with firantic violence At length, m the fierce grapple, 
the brigadier for a moment got uppermost Still retaimng the 
weapon of his enemy in his left hand, he dealt him, with his nght, 
a cut from his own sabre, which cleft his skull from the crown to 
the eyebrows The Mahomedau once shouted ‘ Ue, UUah ’ ’ (Oh, 
God ’) and never spoke or moved agam ” -^Narrative, vol n, 
pp 79, 80 
VOL VI 
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which those who gained possession of them kept np 
an annoying firo on the British force below To the 
attack of tho citadel her Miyestys 13th and 17th 
regiments moved, tho latter Jeadmg This xras 
the residence of tho governor There, tho female 
members of the principal fatnllica bad been collected 
and there, too, was tho mogasino and granary A 
strong resistance was expected but none was onirod 
The I7tb, on amring at tho gates, forced its way 
in, followed closely by tho 13th, and while those 
below irero watching for tho ciTccts of tho heavy fire 
which it was anticipated would bo ponred on tho 
assailants, tho fooling of anxiety was suddenly ci 
changed for that of gratified nstoni^hmont by tho 
display of tho coloars of tho two rogimcnfs on (ho 
top of tho upper fort Tlic garrison had obatidoncd 
their gnns and fled In all directions, casting them 
selves down, in some instances, from initncnso 
heights, in tho hope of cflecting their escape TIio 
firing from tho houses vn-os kept up for some time 
after the capturo of the citodcf Somo Ihnaticaf 
AfigUans, who hod euccoodci] in picking ofT men 
from tho parties employed in elennng the street^ 
obstinately refused quarter, and nhen c«eapo was 
impossible, voluntarily rushed on death coasoleil by 
reflecting that they died fighting tlio bnttio of tlio 
faith and with Iho well aimed shots which liwl 
gent so many infidels to tliclr eternal liomc y«-t 
ringing in their cats. The reserve under Sir V> il 
lougbby Cotton which had entered immtslmttly 
after tho storming party succeedc<l in chunng 
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main* of tlic liomc=; mIucIj lia<l nHordod ‘■heUci (o 
conibntaiit*^ of thi^ do-ciij^tion 

Ihdor Kli'in, tlic i:o\einou liad boon led ])i tlui 
fnhc attack n^\ay from the jioiiit Mhcre tlu' ical 
(lancer lay. On leaimiojr that the Jhilnli troops 
^^c^c entciiii" from an oppo^^ite (hrection, he lode 
hack, hut it wac on)} to fmd that all M.'n lo^-l He 
‘succeeded m reaching the citadel, thonirh not with- 
out licmg exposed to some penl : .'iha}onet ])assed 
throngU the waisthand of his dic''^^. and his hoisc 
rearing, he wn«5 in dan^ei of fallni". llie u'snlt of 
which would ha\e heeii iintant deatli . hut he leco- 

\crcd liinisolf, and linalh suiiendered totwoofliceis 

* * 

of the Bcmral arnn " 

“ In cicgcs and ctorininrrs/’ oh'^ened Sii dohn 
Keane, m a goncial oidei is'^ued after the cajiturc 
of Ghn/nce, “it doc'J not fall to the lot of ca^ahy 
to hcai the *:ainc consjncuous ji.ait a': the two other 
aims of the jnofession ” On thn occasion, indeed, 
the cmjiloiment of the ca^alr}, in the only duti for 
which it was fitted, wa<^ dehned h} the ajipiehcimon 
of an attack on the Bntish caniji, or on the leai o 
the storming party It w.a'; thought that Dost !Ma 
homed Khan might maich to the lelief of Ghnznoc 
and one of his sons, i\reoi Uf/ail Khan, with a fore* 
of five thousand lioise, was actually m the immediat 
neighhourhood. It appeals that he heaid the filing 
and waited only for daylight to leam the state o_ 
affairs in Ghuznee Da} light came, and by its aid 

* Captain A W Taylor, of the let European regiment, and 
Captam G A R'lacgregor, of the artillery 
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Khan, brother of Dost Mahomed, -^arrived at the 
Biitish camp with an overture for accommodation. 
The pioposal was, that Shoojah should be acknow- 
ledged as the sovereign, but that Dost Mahomed 
should be his vizier. The answer on the part of 
the allies was, that Dost Mahomed would be pio- 
vided for, but that he could not be retained in 
Affghanistan as vizier, nor be pennitted to reside 
theie at all, but must proceed to India. To this 
condition it was rephed, that Dost Mahomed would 
not on any terms consent, and the negotiation 
ended. 

On the 30th of July the army began to move 
towards Kabool. On its approach, Dost Mahomed, 
like his brothel s-atJ£andahar,_fl_e.dj* and on the 7th 
of August, the Shah, under the protection of the 
British force, made his public entiy into his capital. 
It was gi’aced by all the marks of honour which the 
British authorities could offer, and was deficient in 


1 ; 


1 

J 


* His flight was soon known in the Bntish camp, and a part of 
Shah Shoojali’s force dispatched in pursuit of him, with a small 
detachment from that of the Bntish, under Captain Outram Had 
this officer heen enabled to give eflrect to his own views, the fugi- 
tive chief would speedily have been overtaken , but the ^h^’s, 
officer had no desire for such a result, and contrived effectually 
_ to avert it This person was Hadjee Khan Kakur He had 
raised himself from the rank of a dealer in melons to that of a 
powerful chief, and was notorious for the versatihty and insm- 
centy which had marked his career He had tendered his 
allegiance to Shah Shoojah, when the fortunes of that prmce 
appeared nsmg, and by him he had been nommated Nusseer-ood- 
Dowlah, defender of the state Miserable must be the condition 
of a state defended as Hadjee Khan Kakur on this occasion 
defended the throne of his master Shah Shoojah. 
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nothing l)nt the congratnlatwns of the people over 
ihojcatorcd King^Tms to reig n.* lie how- 
ever appeared to havo felt himself soenro, either m 
the affections of his subjects or tho strength of his 
allies, and ho proceeded to cioroiso one of tho fane 
tions of rojaltj in European fiishion, bj instituting 
an order of knighthood, framed on tho model of tho 
Bntish Order of tho Bath To tho honour of this 
institution tho officers of tho " Annj of tho Indus" 
wore to 1)0 lihcmlly admitted, as well as a fow distin- 
guished civil fonctlononcs, tho latter being selected 
bj* Mr Maennghten envoy and minister and tho 
former by Sir John Kcanc.t 

* Tb« roce pt io tt of the mosarch bj the dUxni of bb 

capital terns to hare bees of a 'fvry sober character ** Nose 
cned Ood bleu him I ** All reports arc to tbU effect. Major 
Hoagh says " The people were rerjr orderly j there were im 
menae crowd* erery placo ia the tows wu fUkd with them As 
the Kiog adrtmeed they stood sp and vhea he pemed os they 
reseated theznselTcs Uda rru the ooly demoastrotkm ofjoycx 
hibited oa the occasion. — NarratJre p.9jl Captain IlaTciocks 
twtuDony u quite rcc on eOable with this r— ** A\ e did not bear 
oo thuoccuioa within the wiHs of Kabooh the soliy iceUma 
tioQi of a British eras Athenian mob } but the expression of coun 
tcsance* indicBtcd ready acquiescence or somrtblag more in the 
new state of things — Narrstire rol il. p 118 Dr Kennedy 
in the main cosesrs — If the Kandohanes cost loarri of bread 
and fiowtn before his Majesty I can hoscstly eay that the Ksho«>- 
hes did not flmg him either a crust or a novgty nor shoot a 
single welcome that tmehed my bearing t m sulks surly soh- 
mLsion to what could not be helped and an eager determination 
to malfe the most that could be made of exutiug circum uner* 
and turn them to account, appeared to be the general feehn^ co 
tertamed. without much attempt it di guise by the good nliscoi 
of Kabool — NarrstiTC rd C p. 83 

t TV new institute of cUralry was ealkd the Djorance 
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This acquisition uas purchased at tlie expense of 
about a hundred and eighty killed and -wounded 
The loss of the enemy is believed to have been of 
less amount. “In such a warfaie,” says Majoi 
Houghjf “ the enemy, from a ^lerfect knowledge of 

Order It seems that there was a scarcity of stars for the inves- 
titure of the knights, and that only three could receive these 
badges of compamonship, the remainder bemg obliged to be 
content with a few gracious words from the Shah, promising that 
the stars should be forwarded to them at a future time The 
apportionment of glory among the military did not in all cases 
give satisfaction Among the discontented was the death-defying 
leader of the forlorn hope at Ghuznee, concerning whom Major 
Hough has the following note (Narrative, p 264) "Lieutenant- 
Colonel Denme, C B , had commanded a bngade at one penod 
of the campaign He entered the army on the 28th October, 
1801. As major, he was wounded on the 15th December, 1824 j 
in one of the many attacks on the stockades during the Burmese 
war This officer led ‘ the advance' at the storm of Ghuznee, 
23rd July, 1839 He dechned the third class of the order, being 
already aC B Except four, Lieutenant-Colonel Denme had been 
much longer in the army than those honoured with the second 
class of the order " 

* See page 156 
t Narrative, p. 234 


Ou the Srd of Septembei the foice under Colonel 
Wade^ arrived at Kabool It had moved from 
Pcsha-wur in hlay, on Colonel Wade receiving in- 
telligence of the march of the British aimy from 
Kandahai foi Ghuznee and Kabool. It proceeded 
thiough the Khyber Pass, uhcie the chief obstacle 
to its piogiess was the fort of Ah j\Iusjid. Possession 
of this was obstinately contested for a time ; but the 
ad^ancing foice ha-Miig occupied some hills which 
commanded the foit, the gaiiison abandoned it 
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every nook nnd eomer, and every rock near thcjr 
position, would ioao less Ikon the attacTong party ” 
The defence of All 3Inpjid being provided for, 
Colonel Wade pursued lus courso to Jelalahad, 
of which he took possession, nnd then, without 
encountering furtlier opposition, to Cnbool 
About the timo of tho nmvaJ of tho Sharadas 
army at Kabool thoso by whom the Shah had been 
restored to his throne were warned that though this 
object was achiovcd, they wore yet pmctically in an 
enemy s country Lioutenant-Coionel Ilcniy of tho 
37th Bengal native infantry was marching iu charge 
of n treasure conioy from Kandahar to Kabool, on 
arriving at a place called Hydor Kbeil about thirtv- 
fiio miles beyond Ghuanec, ho strolled up some 
hills in tho vianitj of hb encampment accompanied 
by two other oBieors, nnd followed at some dbtanco 
by an orderly havildar and two sepoys. The oIBccts, 
who, with singular imprudence had umndored forth 
unarmed, wore sniJdcnfy attacked by a party of a 
frcebootlng tribe called Kojuks thev retreated to- 
wards their camp, which two of them succeeded in 
reaching but Colonel Ileniy fdl mortally wounded 
Tho havildar and sepoys were not slow in ndvan 
cing to protect their commander, but tho nuniben 
opposed to them rendered their sen Ices of no mail, 
and tho havildar was sovcrcly wounded Some wet ks 
afterwards tho parts of Kojuks were attacked Iiy a 
force under Slajor Jlaclarcn, the Bntl’h commander 
at Ghusnee, at Kolalo, a Milage about tlilrty two 
miles distant from that place The freebooters were 
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found posted at the base of some rocky heights, up 
which they fled after leceiving the fire of the Biitish 
party. Tliey ueie pursued, and thougli tliey made 
an obstinate defence — making the best use of the 
’vantage ground, and pl^'ing their matchlocks with 
great assiduity and perseverance — the whole force 
were either killed or made piisoners. The sjioil 
alforded amjile e^^dence of the actnity and success 
with which the vanquished Kojuks earned on their 
predatoiy occupation at the expense of the British 
army. 

Notwithstanding this and many other indications 
of the general p^e^alence of hostile feelings, it vas 
deemed safe to uithdiaw fiom Aflghanistan the laigcr 
part of the force which had seated Shah Shoojah on 
^ throne A pait of the Bengal force was to lemain 
imder the command of General Nott and Colonel 
Sale , the remainder, with the commander-m-chief, • 
were to march homeward, and the vhole of the 
Bombay column weie to take the same course. The 
march of the latter was soon distinguished by an 
important achievement undertaken to avenge a 
senes of injuries committed several months befoie. 

During the advance of the army of the Indus, 
in the spring, Mehrab Khan, the ruler of Kelat, 
a Beloochee state, while professing friendly feelings 
towards the British government, had employed all 
the means and influence at his disposal m counter- 
acting their views and impeding the progress of 
their aims. Of the acts of plunder and outrage 
by which the advancing army was mconvemenced. 
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Mebrab Khan was a priroo instigator, and his influ 
ence over the predatory tnbes being great, his power 
of inciting to mischief mado a fcarflil addition to 
the difficnltiea with which that army had to contend 
His offences had been passed over till the establish- 
ment of Shah Shoojah in Knbool, partly, as it 
seems, from a hope of making him instrumental to 
the procurement of supplies but his treachery 
remaimng unabated and his hostility unsubdued it 
was resolved to vi'^It his crimes l^_^posaI, and to 
elevate njrelation to the throne from which ho was 
to bo removed The task of ofTccting this change 
was assigned to Jlajor General Willshirc, who, on 
arriving at Quetta, marched in the direction of 
Kclat with Q brigade composed of two Queens 
regiments and ono of native infantry two guns 
of tho Bombay horse artillery four of the Slinhs, 
and a detail of engineers* On approaching Kclat 
tho brigade was attacked by a body of horse and 
skirmishing continued till tho Bntisli force arrived 
in sight of tho place It then appeared that three 
heights on tho Is W face of tho fort were covered 
with infantry with five guns in position protected by 
small parapet walls. Captain Pew, chief engineer, re- 
ported that nothing could bo expected till po'jsc^ion 
of these heights Iind changed hands ^Injor Will 
shire immediately determined on storming tlum 
Throe columns of attack were formed coinmnndM 
rcspccti>ely by Mr\}orCarnithcrs of tho Queens 2nd 
Lieutenant Colonel Crokcr of tho Queen s 17tli and 
Major '\Vil«on of the Slst Bengal liglit infanlrr 
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the whole under the command of Biigadier Banm- 
gardt A hill was allotted to each column, and 
the artillery under Brigadier Stephenson having 
opened fiie on the enemy, the troops moved forward 
under its cover and commenced ascending. Before 
they leached the summits the enemy had yielded to 
the fire of the artillery and fled , having made an 
effort to cany off their guns, in which, however, 
they failed Conceiving it possible that an entry 
might be gamed by closely following the fugitives 
from the heights, Geneial Willshiie duected a rush 
foi the purpose, but the attempt was defeated, the 
gate bemg closed before the assailants could reach 
it Four companies which had been detached undei 
Major Pennycuick, of her Majesty’s 17th, to occupy 
some gardens in the vicinity of the place, were now 
brought up and dispersed wherever shelter could be 
found, to await the result of the operations of the 
aitillery. These were duected towards opemng a 
way for them Two guns from the heights were 
ponied agamst the defences above the gate, two 
others were turned against the gate itself; the 
remaimng two were sent round by the road leading 
up to the gate, to aid in its demolition The fire of 
the last two was not commenced till within two 
hundred yards of the obj'ect at which it was directed ; 
and after a few rounds, one-half of the gate was 
knocked in This being perceived by General Will- 
shire, he rode forward pointing to the gate, thereby 
intimating that it was open — a signal no sooner 
perceived than obeyed by the prompt lush of the 
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troops from their cover to tbo breach Tho com 
panles under Jlcgor Pennycuick, bom^ tho nearest 
to tho gate, 'u-ere first in , they u-oro closely followed 
by the storming columns, the whole ontenng under 
a heavy firo from the woria and the interior, tho 
enemy making a most obstmato resistanco and 
disputing every inch of ground* 

A company of ber Mi\Jc3ty8 17th regiment was 
now detached with a body of native infantry to 
secure tho heights near which tbo southern angle of 
the fortress is situated, and intercept tho escape of 
tho gamson from that side, Tho heights were 
rapidly carried, and tho nnitod detachment then 
nishod on to tbo gate on that side, drirtng a party 
of tho enemy before them who succeeded in closing 
the gate but had not time to securo it It was, 
therefore speedily burst open, and a second ontranco 
thus offbeted Tho party by whom this had been 
performed wore hero joined by two companies from 
tho reservo of tho 17th, and two of tho Shah s guns 
wliich had proceeded by another route The guns 
were mtendod to blow open tho gate hut that 
operation being unnecesrarr, tho\ were Immediately 
placed in position to bear on tho citadel, which still 
remained in po‘r^c*sion of tho enemy The infantry 
party nniting with those who iiad canicil the gate 
tbo whole proceeded through tho town towards tiio 
still resisting citadel An entrance therein was at 
length found, but the conflict did not toniiinato with 
the capture of tho gate Tlie enemy continued to 
fight with desperate valour, and resistance wa< pro 
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tracted long after it could be available in regard to 
the possession of the place. Vast numbers of the 
enemy were destroyed , and among the slain was 
^ Mehra b Kh^j__whose death was far moie creditable 
than had been his life. He fell at the head of his 
— ^peoplej A^qrd in hand ; — ^he had lived a lobber, but 
he died as a soldiei , and though the issue of the 
combat, in which he was laid low, transfeired his 
stronghold into the hands of sti angers, it must, in 
justice, be admitted, that it was not ingloriously 
maintained The British standard waved m triumph 
over the loftiest toweis of Kelat, but it was not 
planted there Avithout a stiuggle, which confeired 
honour on those who lesisted, as well as on those 
who aided its elevation. 

It is supposed that about four hundred of the 
garrison were killed Several hundred piisoners 
were taken a few of those, deemed likely to 
be 'dangeious, if at laige, being retained in confine- 
ment, and the lemamdei hbeiated. The loss on the 
side of the Biitish was hea-VT" — especially so, with 
reference to the fact that a considerable portion 
of Major Willshire’s force was not engaged, and 
to the shortness of the contest ; not quite an hour 
having elapsed from the foimation of the columns 
for attack to the period when the troops were within 
the fort Thirty- two officers and men V’'ere killed, 
and a hundred and seven wounded. 

That part of the British army which was returnmg 
under Sir J ohn Keane met with httle that would 
* Captain Outram says (2,000) two thousand 
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afford interest in the recital though its difTlcultics 
from the loss of camels and similar disasters wore 
, Bcarcelj inferior to those vrhich attended its advance 
The wild tribes, moreover who dwell in tho vicinity 
^ of the Khyber Pass, caused some annoyance These 
men had long been accostomed to sell their forbear 
once for money They had been mibsidixed both 
by tho Dooraneo princes and by Dost i\Iahomed 
Khan and they wore to have been sobsidized by 
Shah Shoojoli. Some misapprehension and delay 
however arose and a mooting which was meditated 
between Colonel Wado and tho Khyberco chief*, 
from some cause never tooV place Tho tribes 
constantly sought to rovengo themselves on tho 
British force, and in some instances succeeded in 
carrying off considcmblo plunder A party rotum 
ing from escorting a convoy of provisions to All 
Mu^id, was attacked sovoml hundred camels car 
nod off and with atrocious cruelty maimed to 
prevent their being made Bcmccablo if recovered 
A regiment of Selks accompanicHl tho Bntish party 
on this occasion, but they manifested little of tho 
bxm tAwineil VVif rt k’h w-v. 

os tho attack commenced they mn and says 
Hough, ‘ never stopt till they got out of tho " 
Their flight threw tho whole party into confii'^Ion 
Another partv a ftw days nftcrwanl* dL'spatchcil to 
convoy ammunition to Ah Mu«jid was in like 
manner attacked on its return hut made n good 
defence, and drove off the oncniv Terms of ngree 
mont wore subsequently settled bv Lieutenant 
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Maclceson, but immediately aftei wards broken by 
tlie Kliyberees by an attack made upon a detach- 
ment marching fiom Jelalabad, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wheeler, of the Bengal native mfantiy 
This attack was chaiactenzed by gieat treacheiy, as 
the Khybeiees manifested indications of fiiendly 
feelings up to the moment of commencing it The 
Biitish troops behaved admiiably, and lepulsed the 
assailants • the manner in which the bayonet was 
used by some sepoys of the 37th native mfantiy, 
who had scaicely passed the peiiod of boyhood, was 
spoken of in terms of admiration by then ofiiceis 
Ultimately teims weie made ^vlth the baibaious 
hordes, by the peisonal mteifeience of J\lr. Mac- 
naghten. 

A general order, dated the 2nd of January, 1840, 
announced the bieaking up of the “ aimy of the 
Indus ,” and this will be a fitting opportunity foi 
noticing the honours bestowed on those engaged in 
the expedition to Affghanistan In addition to the 
thanks of parliament and of the East-India Com- 
pany, the governor-general, Loid Auckland, leceived 
fiom the favour of the soveieign an advanced step 
in the peeiage, being cieated Earl of Auckland. 
Sir J ohn Keane was created a^peer, and the bounty 
of parliament added to the grace of the Ciowu, by 
the grant of a pension of two thousand pounds a 
’ year to the geneial and his two next heirs male 
' Ml. Macnaghten and Colonel Henry Pottinger 
^weie created baionets; Colonel Wade obtained the 
-honour of kmghthood , Sir Willoughby Cotton le- 
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ceived the Grand Cross of the Bath, General Will 
shire, Colonel ThackwelJ and Colonel Sale -mjro 
made knights commanders , and Colonels J Scott 
Persse, Croker,and ILMacdonald companions of tLot 
order while, hy an extensive grant of hrovet rank 
the mentfl of several other officers were recognized** 
The constitution of the orraj* of tho Indus was 
formally dissolved, and the services of many of its 
officers who had eiyoyed opportunities of distin 
guishmg themselves had been acknowledged Sliah 
Shoojah had taken his scat on tho throne of AlTglian- 
istan, and the functions of government as far os they 
were exorcised at oil were earned on in his name. 
Bat there was a vast amonnt of dissatisfaction pre- 
vailing In the widely extended tcmtoncs which tho 
Shah aspired to rale, and though tho bayonets of 
his Enropcan olhes hod driven into exile the chiefs 
who previously claimed sovereignty at Kandahar 
and Kabool there were spirits in every port of tho 
country ready at any moment that seemed to pro- 
mise a chance of success or oven ivithout this tomp- 
tatioD to manifest their dislike to tho restored 
pnnee, and their determination not to submit to Jiis 
sway In one Instance of this nature occurring early 
in 1840 tho British arms sustained a reverse A 
refractory chief named, Syud ITo^hicn had taken 

• Mtjcr Hongb point* oot ■ppnrtnUj' with lorprh^ 

Colonel Detuue notwitiuUnding hi* long *enr*ce 
jT*r*) hi* dutujgnhhed nuCtarv charicter md W* pilUnt coo 
doct In the camimjgn which led to the bcjtowmJ of the-< booour* 
and reward* wa* altogether pxoed orer in the ih iribobon of 
then 
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up Ills abode in a fort namedJPlshoot, situated about 
fifty miles fiom Jelalabad; to dislodge bmi, Lieute- 
nant Colonel Oicbaid Avas dispatched Avitli a foice 
consisting of a Aving of the 39th Bengal natn^e in- 
fantry, eighty men of one of the Company’s Euio- 
pean regiments, twenty sappei-s, a tioop of cavalry, a 
legiment of the Shah’s infantry, and another of that 
pimce’s cavaliy, with three guns The march was 
performed amidst toi rents of lam On the morning 
of the 18th of Januaiy, the guns and tioops having 
been brought into position at an eaily hour, the 
attack commenced After two houis’ filing, a piac- 
ticable breach being made on each side of the gate, 
Lieutenant Pigou, with a small party of Euiopeans 
and sepoys, advanced and enteied By some mis- 
take, the bugler with the party sounded an advance, 
and, in consequence, the stoiming column lushed on 
It appeared, hoivever, that there Avas an inner gate, 
the ardoui of the stormeis was thereupon checked 
by an unlooked-foi order to stop and seek for coA-^er 
An attempt was then made to blow open the inner 
gate, but the poAvdei, having become wet from the 
continued ram, would not explode , and, moreover, 
its quality is said to have been so bad, that had it 
been diy, there was but little chance of its being 
effective ^ 

Another attempt to blow open the gate was 
made, with no better success, and the second failure 

* It was of country manufacture, and is descnbed by a corre-- 
spondent of one of the Indian newspapers as bttle better than 
powdered charcoal 
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decided the question of prolonging tho nttnch The 
stock of nnmiunltion was exhausted and tho inner 
gate still mocked tho efforts made for its destme 
tion- The troops had been for sovoml honre exposed 
to a deluge of ram, and to a harassmg fire from tho 
fort — it traa obviously useless to subject them 
fiirther to these armoyanccs, and they tvero accord 
ingly ■withdrawn Tho attack hod thus failed to 
drive tho gamson from tho fort, but it was not 
■without effect in terrifying them, for they withdrew 
soon after its discontinuance not only from ITshoot, 
bat also from another fort in tho vicinity, conveying 
■with them, there is reason to believe, every thing of 
value for nothmg ■was found m tho places ovacuated 
but some very small stores of grain and gunpowder 
Tho officers and men engaged in this unfortunate 
attack mamfostod tho greatest seal and gailantiy 
under olrcnmstances perhaps more discouraging than 
tho ordinary accompaniments of an assault Tho 
loss was considorablo, and tho ill success of the 
attempt showed but too clearly that tho reduction 
of the fort fiad boon nnifcrtahon ■with fnsulTfcicnt 
means Captain Abbott seems to have done all 
that was pmctlcablo ■with his few guns, of no great 
calibre and his worthless powder, but with roate- 
nals so Inadequate to tho work to bo performed 
courage, coolness and military skill were alike un 
availing 

In March it liecamo nccc««ary to attack a mud 
fort, in the vicinity of Bamian belonging to a 
potty chief of the Ilnsareh tribe Tlio nccesutr 
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originated in one of those apparently unaccountable 
changes in the feeling of the people, or rather in 
their manifestation of it, of which so many instances 
occuiTed The Biitish commissariat had for some 
time been accustomed to obtain supplies from the 
yalley in which the foit is situate, and apparently 
these were furnished with perfect good-'snll. Sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, the conduct of the Huzarehs 
changed, and an application at one of their forts for 
a small quantity of grain was met, not only with a 
refusal to sell any, but with defiance, threats, and 
even pemonal outrage Explanation was required, 
but not obtained, and, in consequence, a small party, 
under Captain Garbett, was detached to seek, by 
force, that redress which remonstrance had failed to 
proem e The foit selected foi attack was situated 
between foui and five hundred yards from the base 
of a table-land, the summit of which was ci owned 
by men armed with matchlocks, who kept up a hot 
fire on the troops below Unfortunately the gate 
of the fort was immediately opposite to this elevated 
land, so that the Bntish party, in assaulting, were 
exposed to a fire both in fiont and rear; to add to 
their penis, a third fire was commenced from some 
heights on their left. They had only two guns; 
one of these was brought to bear on the gate, the 
other opened a fiie of shrapnels and round shot on 
the table-land, which was soon cleared, while a 
charge of infantry and cavalry up the heights on the 
left produced the like effect m that quartei. In 
the meantime Lieutenant Mackenzie had succeeded 
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in brcoJdDgf domi tbo gntc A parij-, bcadotl hy 
— Licutemmt Broadfoot entered, and tlio fort 'wiis 
soon earned Tbo gamson, howover, retreated to 
the tower, whither the assailants followed them 
raahing repeated attempts to force their way in, hat 
without success As a lost resource tlio touxr was 
fired at the base, but this foiled to dn\‘o out its 
ininates, and all the men were either burned or 
suiTocated The women and children wore saved, 
having been remoxed to a spot a hero the fire Imd 
not ponctmted when the captors cntcpc<l ThU 
nflair xras of small importance, but it deserves ro 
cord both as marking the spmt of the people with 
x\hom the Bntish force had to contend, anil as 
rcflectmg great credit on tho small part;* b) whom 
the achievement was gained 
Turthcr illustration of the ilcgroo of repose hkclv 
to bo cnjojxd hy Shah Shoojnh and his all^ xvas 
afTorded by nn outbreak, of tho Ghiljics This event 
was not very remarkable tho Ghiijios had ever 
been a wild and lawless tribe yielding steady oLc 
dicnco to no nilcr or dynasty, and, consofjuentlx no 
deep rovorcnco for the restored King xvas to l>o 
looked for from them It xvns, however re<iois»toto 
impose some check upon their lawless movemeiit*. 
if tho authority of Shah Shoojnh was to lie anr 
thing more tlian nominal A party ofcavnlrv under 
Captain Tnjior of tho ruropenn regiment ond 
Captnm Walker of tho dth hnrfe, wen. dl‘^intchn! 
for tlie pui7io«c These wire sul>iequently jolind 
hr a dotnehment of iiifnntiy and caxalrr undir 
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Captain Codrington, and, at a later period, by a 
legiment of the Shah’s infantry and four guns of the 
horse artilleiy, under Captain W. Anderson, of the 
Bengal artillery On the 16 th of May, the combined 
force encountered and defeated a large body of the 
insurgents. Another expedition dispatched fiom 
Kabool, under Colonel Wallace, was equally success- 
ful S eveial j forts,_^he a^rongholds of the trouble- - 
some chiefs, were blown up, and if the tribe weie 
_jio^hus converted into good and peaceable subjects, 
they were, at least, awed into acquiescence, while 
their poweis of resistance weie considerably im- 
paired. 

In anothei quarter the Biitish arms met with a 
fearful misfoitune Lieutenant Walpole Clark, a 
young officei of distinguished zeal and biavery, left 
the fort of Kahun, which had been occupied by the 
English, for thepuriiose of jiiocuiing supplies, having 
with him a small party of infantry, a few horse, and 
about five hundred camels While halting for rest 
and refieshment, he was attacked by the Beloochees 
_-in vast uumbeis, and his paity, almost to a man, cut 
off. — It has been said that the unhappy lesult was 
caused by the commandei of the devoted party 
peisistmg in halting his men m a position of ex- 
tieme dangei, in opposition to bettei advice How 
fai this was the fact can never be known; but what- 
evei might be the degiee of erioi committed m this 
lespect, it was not aggravated by any lack of spiiit 
when the danger burst , for Lieutenant Clark main- 
tained to the last the charactei which he had 
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previonsiy ertablished Ho shared (ho fate which 
overwhelmed those whom ho Jed. 

Another disaster shortly followed m f he ro-captoro 
of the fortress of Kelat The British goTcmmcnt 
had given to this place a new chief, n descendant of 
nn elder branch of tho house of which the deceased 
mlor, Mehrob Khan, wns a member Either from 
deficiency of force, or from on undue confidence, the 
defence of tho place had been intrusted to this 
chief and a gamson of tho conntiy A Bntiih 
ofiicor. Lieutenant Loveday, was, indeed, there with 
a few sepoys, but tho number was utterly jnsuDIcicnt 
for tho defence of tho place , more especially ns, in 
addition to the danger without, there was far more 
from treachery within. An attempt svns made to 
carry tho place by escalade, the assailants being 
helped np by their fnends in tho gnrrison The 
opportune appearance of a small party of sepoys 
frustrated tho success of this project Several of 
tho enemy wore brought down, and some of those 
who were aiding their entrance justly shared their 
fate This state of things wns protracted for sevcial 
days when all hope of defending tho place with 
such n garrison was given up, and tho chief capitu 
Intcd Lieutenant Loveday wns made prisoner and 
subsequently murdered 

Pmssing hard upon tins calamity camo another 
more heavy The destruction of J ieutenant CUri 
and his partr, u ho was proceeding to procure supplies 
for Kahun, had rendered it ncecssorr llist some 
means should he found to meet the approaching 
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deficiency •whicli was to be apprehended there."* For 
this pui’pose, Major Chbborn was dispatched on the 
12th of August Avith a convoy from Sukkur His 
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* The noble spmt m •which this place "was defended by the 
commandant, Captam Brown, 50th native infantry, is illustrated 
by an extract from a private letter ■written by him, •which appeared 
m the Astatic Journal, December, 1840 “My situation,” he 
■writes, “ IS not an en-viable one, but far from perilous , for though 
I have the whole of this tribe agamst me, and a report of another 
■ — the Kojuks — about to jom them, I feel confident, ■with God’s ' 
blessmg, of being able to hold my post agamst them till I obtain 
relief I have been strengthenmg myself m every possible way, 
•with ditches, double walls, stakes, and palisades My walls, 
mne hundred yards, are far too extensive for the number of men 
I have, so that I have strengthened a small mner fort to faU back 
on, m the event of bemg overpowered by superior numbers ” In 
the foUowmg passage Captam Bro-wn adds his testimony to that 
of many officers who had preceded him m beanng witness to the 
mihtary quahties of the sepoy — “Do not think me presumptuous, 
but the fact is, I have reason to thmk much higher of the sepoys 
than some ■writers m the papers appear to do , particularly I have 
every confidence m the pluck of the old regiment , the conduct of 
the men has been and contmues most admirable ” The seventy 
of the duty appears from another passage m the letter — "At night 
every man is on duty, and each division and man has a particular 
post , every follower, hke^wise, falls m ■with a thick club m his 
hands The men are in excellent spmts, but we have had enough 
of it — ^vmrkmg parties all day and duty every night, and mnety- 
seven out of one hundred and fifty covered ■with ulcers ” A 
gratifying illustration of native courage and coolness displayed 
m the teeth of supenor numbers, of a force not to be resisted by 
infantry except m compact bodies, closes the extract — “ This 
mommg I had the pleasure of promotmg two sepoys on the spot 
for bravery They were out ■with ten or twelve camel men close 
outside the fort, cuttmg forage, when fifteen horsemen rode at 
them Instead of boltmg they cooUy pulled up, let drive nght 
into the horsemen’s faces, knockmg one oi^er , the rest made off — 
thereby savmg the camel men, who otherivise must have been 
cut up ” 
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force consisted of nlxmt fivoliundrcd men nmV. niul 
file (inclnding tbirtr four artillcrvmon) three guns, 
two hundred irrcgulnr horse and twenty pioneers. 
On the 2Dtb they encamped at tlio mouth of tho 
Nnfoosk Pass, in which Lieutenant Clark and his 
party mot destruction In tho morning they com 
monced tho ascent, which was rendered opprcssi\cIj' 
laborious from being performed under tho heat of a 
burning sun A bait of n fow hours then took place 
to rest tho cattle Tho men obtained little or no 
repose being under arms tho greater jmrt of tho 
night^ — a precaution rendered necessary by tlio enemy 
continuing to firo Into tho camp On tho following 
day tho march was resumed o^c^ a road presenting 
ill an almost constfuit rccurrcneo of ruts and ravines 
n senes of obstacles to the passage of tho guns, 
which required unceasing exertion on tho part of 
tho sepoys to surmouut A march of six miles 
brought tho force to ground convenient for cn 
comping but tlio guides rojiortoil that there wn^ 
no ^mter and there was, api»arcntly, no choice Imt 
to suflcr botli men and cattle to pon**!! from tljin«t 
or to carry tho Pass of Isufoosk, which ^^ls cnvlroncMl 
by honlcs of tho enemy The latter was rc^olvctl 
ujion and preparations wero made for storming tho 
Pu's. Tho movement to attack commcncetl at two 
o clock in the afternoon when tho flank rotnpanic* 
of tho first and second grenadiers Ie<i hv Ca]>tain 
Railt of tho former regiment inovoil fonrnn! to 
storm the height supporter! by tin renmining mm 
|mnlcs of tlie 1st regiment and In fiftv volunteeni of 
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the Poona horse, under Lieutenant Loch. The road 
up the face of the mountain, at all times difficult, had 
been rendered still more so by the enemy In some 
places it had been altogether destroyed, in others it 
admitted of the advance of only one man at a time, 
while, at other parts, breastworks had been raised 
across, surmounted with thorn bushes The enemy 
from above kept up a heavy fire, which told feai- 
fully ; but, notwithstanding, a ridge at the bead of 
the pass was gained At this moment a dense mass 
lose on the ciest of the mountain, and almost over- 
whelmed the stoiTners with dischaiges of musketry 
and showers of stones Majoi Clibbom now deemed 
it necessary to recal the advance companies to the 
suiiport of the guns and colouis, when a laige body 
of several hundred of the enemy luslied down 
the mountain, “ yelhng and howling,” as they are 
described m a private account, like “ beasts of the 
forest ” A temporary confusion ensued in the British 
ranks, but it was soon overcome The troops per- 
formed their duty with their wonted steadiness 
and alacrity, and the enemy were repulsed with 
severe slaughter The loss on the part of the 
British was seveie ; seveial officers fell, and among 
them Captain Raitt, the leader of the stoiining 
jiarty 

A scene followed more terrible than the conflict 
which preceded it The heat was intense, the 
labours which the troops had undergone, sufficient 
to subdue the physical jiowers of the strongest 
among' them The thirst produced by the combined 
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force consisted of about fivebandrcd men, rank and 
file (including thirty-four artiUerrmen) three guns, 
two hundred irregular horse and twenty pioneers. 
On the 29th they encamped at the mouth of the 
Nufoosk Pass, ID which Lieutenant Clark and his 
parly met destrnction In the mormug thc> com- 
menced the ascent, which was rendered oppressivclv 
labonous from being performed under the heat of a 
burning sun A halt of a fow hours then took place 
to Test the cattle Tho men obtained little or no 
repose, being under arms tho greater part of tho 
night — a precaution rendered necessary by tho enemy 
continuing to firo Into tho camp On tho following 
day tho march was resumed over a road presenting 
in an almost constant recurrcnco of ruts and ravines, 
a soncs of obstacles to tho passage of tho guns, 
wlncli required unceasing exertion on tho part of 
tho sepoys to surmount A march of pK miles 
brought tho force to ground convenient for on 
camping , but tho guides roj>ortc<l that there ^vns 
no ^vnter and there ^vas, apparently no choice but 
to suficr both men and cattle to pemh from thirst 
or to carry tho Pass of Nufoosk whicli was cn\ironc<l 
by hordes of the enemy Tho latter was re«ohc<l 
iijKin and preparatrons ucro made for storming the 
Pn«i». Tho nio\cmcnt to attack commenced at two 
o clock in the afternoon when tho flank companies 
of tlio first and second grcnaditrs led br Captain 
Raitt of the former reginionl, movc<l fonranl to 
Ptonii tho height suj»j»ortcd b} tin remaining coin 
panics of the Ist rcginicnf, ami hi fiftv Toluntocm of 
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the Poona horse, under Lieutenant Loch. The road 
up the face of the mountain, at all times difficult, had 
been rendeied still more so by the enemy In some 
places it had been altogether destroyed, in othem it 
admitted of the advance of only one man at a time, 
while, at othei parts, hieastworks had been raised 
across, sui mounted with thorn huslies The enemy 
from above kept up a heavy fire, which told fear- 
fully ; but, notwithstanding, a iidge at the head of 
the pass was gained At this moment a dense mass 
lose on the crest of the mountain, and almost over- 
whelmed the stormers with discharges of musketry 
and showers of stones Major Chbhom now deemed 
it necessary to recal the advance companies to the 
support of the guns and colours, when a large body 
of several hundred of the enemy rushed down 
the mountain, “yelling and howling,” as they aie 
descnbed in a private account, like “ beasts of the 
foiest ” A temporary confusion ensued in the British 
Tanks, but it was soon overcome. The troops per- 
formed their duty with their wonted steadiness 
and alacnty, and the enemy were repulsed with 
severe slaughter The loss on the part of the 
Biitish was severe , seveial officers fell, and among 
them Captain Baitt, the leader of the storming 
party 

A scene followed more terrible than the conflict 
which preceded it. The heat was intense ; the 
labours which the troops had undergone, sufficient 
to subdue the physical powers of the stiongest 
among them The thirst produced by the combined 
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inflnence of heat and fatigue, in eomo instances 
increased hj loss of blood, ■vms ovorpoMTJnng — but 
no ■vniter was to be bad. Tho cnes of tho nroundod 
and the dying for relief, which water, and that alone 
conld afford, were aggravated into shnoks of de««pajr 
and frenzy A guide reported that water was pro- 
curable at a nullah* a short distance off and all tho 
animals that could bo mustered for tho duty were 
dispatched to bring a supply of tho grcodily-dcslrod 
luxury, escorted by a party of irregular horse* But 
the hope, which for a time, supported tho spirits 
of the sufferers, proved fallacious not only did tlio 
information of the guides prove false, but tho guides 
themselves turned out to bo trcochorous They 
conducted tho water party to a place where they 
wore surrounded by tho Boloochocs, and lallcd with 
the exception of a few, who cut their way through 
and boro to their pcrishiog companions tho fearful 
intellJgcnco of tho failuro of their mission and tho 
destruction of tho greater part of those who had 
proceeded on It What now was to bo done? 
Tho enemy had been beaten back with sovero loss, 
but tho pass was yet in (heir po«s(5sion and tho 
heaps of tho dead which they had left on tho field 
scarcely affected their strength though the repulse 
they had received might have dampeil their spint 
They yet numbered several thousands and for a fow 
hundred fainting men to fight their way through 
such a force, o\ or ground almost impas<iblo when 
without a foe, 'VOS obviousl) hopoIc*'S lurthtr 
• Arttfiaa) witfr^urK 
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could success have been hoped for, neither the stores 
nor the guns could have been cairied forward, for 
the gun-horses had been sent for water and had 
never returned, while the camel-drivers and dooly- 
bearers, with an Oriental instinct of disaster, had 
fled, plundenng the commissaries of all they could 
caiTy away. There was nothing left, therefore, but 
to relmqmsh the hope of throwing supplies into 
Kahun, and to fall back Even this step, the only 
one piacticable, involved a vast sacrifice. The safe 
return of the men was all that the most sangume 
could hope for * guns, stores, camp equipage, all were 
to be abandoned, for the means of transporting them 
did not exist, even had no enemy been watching 
the movements of the devoted party. The guns 
were spiked, and tke melancholy march in retro- 
gression commenced. “We moved off,” says Major 
Clibbom, “with as much quietness as the frantic 
state of the men would permit — a line pregnant 
with fearful meamng. At the Pass of Surtaf, the 
retreating force was attacked, and the small rem- 
nant of baggage which circumstances had allowed 
to be removed fell into the hands of the enemy, 
who here, also, slaughteied many of the camp fol- 
lowers. Pursmng their way without food to sustain 
their faihng strength, or Avater to quench their 
buimng thirst, or tents to afford shelter from the 
scorclung sun, the force was unable to halt till it 
reached the town of Poolajee, whence it was not 
long before it departed. In the biief period that 
intervened, it had lost a hundred and seventy-nine 
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men killed (ninety-two more being wonndcd) to- 
gether with all its arhlJeiy, nramnnltion, stoiw^ 
and beasts of burden ** Excepting its anns and 
eolouTB,” says the official account ** the detachment 
is completely disorgnnixed ” Victorious over those 
who had opposed its progress, it arrired at Poolryco 
with all the disastrous indications of defeat “ Wo 
heat the enemy” wroto one of tho snlTerors, “but 
heat and thirst killed us • 

• Anetic JotnaJ December 1840 p 2C3 The writer of the 
letter fix)m which the aborc poMoge u cxtrmctctl render* full 
Jiubce to the eoadact of tho leader of thit uJihippy ezpedibon 
He *ay* i Mtjor Ctibbome coodoct wa* caplt*lj cooIdc** 
it»elf Tbe conies of thu diearter wen inrettigated hy a rp;h 
tary comojuioa who reported that the remote nod onginnl 
come of tbe dlseiter rated with Lord Keone his czeeDenej 
haring redneed the nmnber of troops nod cnpi^od the coramU- 
ton&t, to tneh a degree, that the former wm not able to ocenpj 
the post* uj enffidcnt force to protect themselra mach Irai to 
net offcmlrelj ehotUd sach a meainro becomo neccsiaryt and 
the latter from wnnt of mean* were prohibited the pombHity of 
fiirouhing the fopplie* ahsolatclp reqtoiite for their lapport 
Owing to the abore cause* coctmue* the report of the com 
mistion tbe roonth of Map bad orrired before ercu the imall 
detnehment coder Captain Drown wu* estabhihed at Ksbun 
although Major Ocneiil Sir Thomn* ^V^l3hl^c had determined 
that a force of double tbe atreogth ihould be *ent early ui 
hlarch- The report proceed* to cait blame on a great Dumber 
of other officer! Including Major CUbbomi but it would be im 
poarible to diacuf* the mnltlpUcity of poml* thereby mhed except 
at a length which would become tediou* 'W’ith regard to Major 
Clihbom, howerer it ought to be ob^erred that the cemure of the 
commuiwn wa* hasty and not warranted by a compreheoirro 
new of all the fonts of the caie TbU appeared from tbe adrali 
non made when the r ubject wa* recoarldered under the enJer* of 
the goremmenl 

The fate of the commhsion was lingular and unfortunate 
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Of the conduct of Major Clibborn, it is iinpossible 
to speak too highly. He yielded, indeed, to diffi- 

The government disapproved of the revised report, and removed 
the president, Major-General G R Brooks, from the command 
of the field force m Upper Sinde, and the next senior member, 
Bngadier Valhant, from the command of his brigade Tins was 
not a usual proceeding , as the functions of the commission were 
of a quasi judicial character, they could hardly he held account- 
able to any authonty for their exercise of them, unless it could be 
proved that they had acted corruptly A court of law, civil or 
mihtary, may decide erroneously, and erroneous decisions are 
sometimes made Such decisions may be set aside by supenor 
authonty, hut to inflict pumshment for simple error of judgment 
would, m ordmary cases, he considered harsh "VSTien a commis- 
sion of inquiry is assembled, it is necessanly understood that they 
are to deliver their opinion impartially, freely, and unreservedly 
If they are not thus to act, there seems no use in calling such a 
body together, and their dehberations certainly ought to he ear- 
ned on in freedom from the apprehension of being subjected to 
pumshment unless they report m one particular way 

One pomt in the public notification of the government on the 
subject seems open to discussion It is said to be obvious, ” that 
Lord Keane, havmg left India in March, 1840,” could " in no 
way be held responsible for t^e result of mihtary operations 
undertaken five months subsequent to his departure from the 
country ” It may, however, be argued, that if the result of 
those operations were at all influenced by his arrangements, or 
neglect of arrangements, he might justly be held responsible to 
the extent by which it was so affected 

Major Chbbom undoubtedly merited from government an 
honourable testimony to his conduct, and it was given most amply 
in the following terms — “ On a final review of the whole of these 
proceedmgs, the honourable the governor in council has the highest 
gratification in thus publicly recordmg his opimon that Major 
Chbborn, and the ofl&cers and troops under his command, have 
well performed their duty to government, and that they are fully 
entitled to his strong and unqualified acknowledgments for their 
conspicuous gallantry and zealous devotion to the service, under 
circumstances of almost unparalleled diflSculty and suffenng. 
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culties, bnt they ^re difficulties which no degree 
of energy or skill could, under the clrcnmstiinccs 
in which he was placed, have snrmotinted 

In other (joarters, the state of affairs presented 
but on unpromising aspect British officers were 
contmuolly engaged in suppressing mithreoks of a 
spirit of resistance towards the Shah, caused fre- 
quently by the demands of the pnneo for tnbato 
Their efforts were usually succe<«ful but the neces- 
sity for them indicated but too clearly that tho 
Shah was supported on tho throne, not by bis own 
strength, but by that of bis allies. Lionfcnant- 
Coloncl "Wheeler was thus engaged m Wnzcrcnco 
Volley and late in tho month of August, a small 
fort situated therein was veiy brilliantly carried by 
a party under his command In Koblstan a rcfrac 
tory disposition was also mamfestod, and Sir Robert 
Sale was dispatched to suppress it. TIio point 
against which his force was to bo directed was a 
fort or rather cluster of forts, named Tooturndurra, 
held by a chief rcinctant to acknowledge tho su- 
premacy of tho Shah On amving in front of (lio 
place ho found tho enemy posted in a very strong 
position. But tho arrangements of Sir Robert Sale 

ongmatmg in catua bcjrmd human euitUol • • • • TTj© 
Ticwi talen by thu porcniment of theao proce«dIng» n now 
promolgalfd met the foD concmrence anti apprototion of 

the nght hanouroUe the porernor general of Id<1a in counril j 
and that high aathonty conhaDj” Joini with thia gormiinctil In 
the aoiM which it enlcrtama aa ahorc eipreaKth of the fortitoJe 
and gallantly of ifa)or CUbhorn. and of the oflktr* and troojH 
under bu command. In the action of Nafoosh." 
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were so masteily, that a very short time sufficed to 
put the enemy to flight, and to transfer possession of 
the forts to the supporters of the Shah. The cap- 
ture ivas effected almost ivithout loss ; hut Captain 
Edwaid Conolly,"^ of the 6th light cavalry, vrho had 
joined as a volunteei, vras shot through the heart in 
, advancing on the village 

An attempt upon anothei stronghold, made a few 
days aftei wards, was less successful. A hi each, 
believed to he practicable, having been made, a 
storming party pioceeded to ascend. They reached 
the crest of the breach, and for some time main- 
tained themselves there ; but the resistance was so 
determined, that it was found impracticable to force 
an entrance, and the party were necessarily with- 
drawn The garrison, however, were not disposed 
again to measure their strength with that of their 
assailants ; the fort was evacuated a few hom’s after 
the cessation of the attack, and the British took 
possession of it 

Previously to the event last noticed. Colonel 
Bennie had added one more to the triumphs of the 
British arms Dost Mahom ed Khan, after vaiious 
wandeimgs, had succeeded m establishing an alliance- - 
]^with~nie"~ Usbegs, ' under the Walk of Koolnon, by 
whose aid he hoped to regain the position from 
which he had been expelled by the British arms 
exerted in favour of his iival, Shah Shoojah The 
army of Dost Mahomed and the Walli were ad- 
vancing upon Bamian, and Colonel Dennie maiched 

* Brother to the unfortunate officer detained in Bokara 
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— her, and before prepanng to meet the enemy ho Imd 
occasion to perform a diMgrccable duty by djearra- 
mg on Affghan corps, whose fidelity was something 
more than questionablo. On the 17th ho received 
information that bodies of cavalry were entonng the 
volley * and on the following morning he learneil 
that they had attacked a friendly village lie had 
intended to allow of their further advance before 
attacking them, but tho cirdumstanco last mentioned 
mduced him to change his coarse, and to givo them 
an immediate check He had been led to boliovo 
that the number of those who had entered tho >‘alloy 
did not exceed a few hundreds. Under this belief 
ho hod taken with him only ono-thlrd of tho force 
at his disposal, and ho was greatly surprised to find 
himself in front of an army estimated at sue thousand 
strong This was an ombarmssing situation “ To 
have sent back for rcinforccnionts,** says Colonel 
Dcnnio in his despatch, ** would have caused dclav 
and given confidence to tho enemy It would ha\o 
checked the proud feeling that animated tho party 
^Nith mo and gave nssuranco of success He 
accordingly resolved to engage with tho apparently 

• The VaDey of Banuan lie* oo the route from Kabool lo 
Toorlmtu It Let ja»t within ASguiiftnn and U p;rQen]!/ 
regarded dj the boundary betw e en the mountains of Hindoo 
Kooeh on the east and the Ilnzareb group on the west. It has 
beco m e edehnUed from the remarlable rdlcs of aati»ioIty wlueh 
it contains 

f Colouel Dennie leems to hare acted Id the ipint of a dnUn 
guUbed ntral antbonty who said An officer can seldom do 
wrong in Uymg hU ship alongside that of the enemy 
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inadequate force wliich had accompanied him. It 
consisted of sometliing moie than two hundied of 
the 35th native infantry, two hundred and fifty of 
the Shah’s infantry, three hundred native cavalry, 
and a detail of artillery, with two field-pieces. The 
confidence of the commander was justified by the 
event The enemy had got possession of a chain of 
forts reaching to the mouth of the defile by which 
they had enteied, hut they made a miserable defence. 
At each of the forts they exhibited a show of making 
a stand "with their main body — their wings crowmng 
the heights. The latter were dislodged with some 
loss, and finally the whole force fled in a confused 
mass to the gorge of the pass Cavalry were ordered 
in pursuit, who followed the fugitives about four 
miles up the defile, cutting down many of them and 
scattering the rest in all directions — numbers throw- 
ing away their arms, and creeping up the hills for 
safety 

The result of this attempt to invade Affghanistan 
seems to have prepared the way for a dissolution of 
the alhance between Dost Mahomed and the Walk 
of Kooloon A httle diplomacy completed the sepa- 
ration, and Dost Mahomed was again thrown on his 
ovu resources In this emergency he sought to 
effect a j'unction with his son, Mahomed Ufzul Khan, 
and, in prosecution of the design, moved towards the 
. ,Ghorhund Pass, and took possession of some small 
forts Sir Robert Sale, on becommg acquamted with 
this movement, broke up his camp and marched to 
Pui-wan The forts and villages were evacuated at 
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Ills approach, and on reaching Pnnvnn, tho BritWi 
infantry ascended the hill ovorloollng tho pass and 
Talley, and cleared it of the enemy, -who deserted 
one position after another, and ultimately fled In the 
direction of the Punchahlr Volley All circumstances 
Trent prosperously and honoumhly for tho British 
arms hut one The progress of tho Inlhntry this 
greatly retarded by the guns, tho road hemg veiy 
unfevourablo for tho passage of artillery, and It this 
doomed expedient to send fonrard tho caralfy to 
overtai-o the fugibres, Trhoso poco Tvas for too rapid 
to olloTT any other species of forco to como up Trith 
them Tho 2Qd Bengal cayalry had preceded tho 
column about a mile, Trhon a body of tho enemy s 
boreo, supposed to be led by Dost Mahomed in per- 
son, camo down a hill to attack them The} Troro 
forthwith formed into line, and led on to charge by 
Captains Fraser and Ponsonby ttIio commandcnl 
the two 8<pia(iron8. Tho oDicors pushed on in per- 
fect confidence that tlioir men would perform their 
duty, but they found thomsolvos in tho midst of tho 
enemy unsupported by their troopers. They cut 
thoir way out, being both sovorcly Trounded and 
then had tho mortification of seeing their men flying 
before the enemy In tbis unhappy alTnir Lieutenant 
Crispin adjutant of tho regiment ttos killed, rninly 
attempting to bring the men to action. Dr Lord, 
distinguldicd ns a man of science as well as n diplo- 
matist was also klllwl inthisaflhlr ns was Lieutenant 
Broadfoot an engineer ofllccr who acconipaniwl tho 
nd\*ance Tho officers were unusually exposcsl to 
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danger from the defection of the men, and they 
suffered proportionately. Various motives have been 
assigned for the scandalous defection of the regi- 
ment, hut the probable conjecture is, that their 
conduct was the result of sheer cowardice ^ — a con- 
tagious quality, which, like its opposite, rapidly 

* It has been suggested that the rehgious views of the troopers 
would lead them to dislike supporting a Chnstian against a Ma- 
hometan power , but this feeling, if it existed, could not be 
umversal, for some of them were Hindoos , and it might be asked, 
why should this feehng have been so strong on this particular 
occasion, while it was inoperative on so many others ? Agam, it 
was said that the regiment was dissatisfied because one of its 
number had been executed by order of Lord Keane, without due 
inquiry. There does not appear any ground for the charge It 
was brought forward in the House of Commons, and there denied 
by the President of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India (Sir John Hobhouse), whose contradiction was not met by 
the production of any evidence of the alleged fact The circum- 
stances out of which the charge arose appear to have been these — 
On the advance from Ghuznee to Kabool, some maraudmg was 
committed The inhabitants of a vdlage, threatened with a visita- 
tion of this kmd, implored the protection of the commander-in- 
chief, who ordered the provost-martial to place videttes round 
some fields of com, which it weis apprehended would be the object 
of attack The orders given were to fire, m the first mstance, 
over the heads of the persons entenng the fields , hut at all events 
to protect the crops Some soldiers of the 2nd cavalry, who 
went to the place to plunder, were fired on by the guard, and one 
man wounded, the case took an unfavourable turn, and the’ 
wounded man died The tmth therefore appears to be, that a 
man m the act of robbing was shot, but without any intention of 
ki l l in g him, or of domg more than protectmg the property 
attacked, and that the casualty was the result of a general order 
Thus explained, it is clear that there is nothmg in the transaction 
to reflect any discredit on Lord Keane 
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communicates itself to those around Trhcnerep it 
m a k es its appearance The circumstances ttoII 
wniranted the infliction of the heoTiest punishment, 
and the displeasure of the government ■which those 
traitors professed to serre was intimated m the most 
signal manner The wretched troopers ■wore not 
subjected to tiny coiporal sufibrings, but the regi- 
ment, whose name they had made a by word of 
reproach, •was struck out of the list of tbo Bengal 
army The native officers and privates present on 
the day of disgrace wore dismissed the service and 
rendered incapable of over ro-ontcring or being 
employed m any way under govommont , the ro- 
mamder to bo drafted into other cavalry regiments. 
The dismissal of the degraded officers and men was 
enmod into effect with all the marks of ignominy 
usual on such occasions. 

But, though marked by this scandalous instance 
of dofoction, tho battle of Purwnn was not only 
honourable to the Bnttsh arms, butlmportant in its 
consequences. Dost Mahomed gnllopCKlJrom tho field 
of battle, and surrondorod liimsolf to tho power ■with 
which ho had no longer tho means of contending 
Tho circumstances of his surrender have somewhat 
of tho character of romance Tho Bntbh Envoy, 
Sir Winiam Macnoghten was returning from a ride 
of pleasure when, within a fcwynrds of Us residence 
a single horseman presented himself anxioudy 
inquiring for the representative of (ho Bntbh 
government Having been satisfied ns to tho idcii 
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tity bf tlie person whom he sought, he announced 
that Dost Mahomed Khan had arrived, and claimed 
the mimster’s protection The chieftain himself then 
appeared, alighted from his horse, and presented 
his sword. The sword was returned, the chief 
invited to remount his horse, and the envoy and 
the dethroned prince rode on together as though 
on an excursion for exercise or amusement. On * 
reachmg the place where the Envoy resided, a tent 
was pitched for Dost Mahomed, who appeared very ' 
calmly to reconcile himself to his fate. 

The month of November, 1840, opened auspi- 
ciously for the British arms The battle of Purwan, 
which led to the surrender of Dost Mahomed, was 
fought on the first of that month; on the third 
- -the ^siirrender ,took place, and on the same day 
General Nott re-occupied Kelat, which had been 
abandoned by its garrison. On that day, also. Major 
Boscawen defeated the army of Nasir Khan, son of 
the ex-chief of Kelat, who had a few days before 
received an impressive lesson from Captain Watkms, 
in command at Dadur. On the 1st December an 
action of a decided character was fought Nasir 
Khan, who occupied a strong position near Kotree, 
was attacked by a force under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Marshall, consisting of about mne hundred Bombay 
native infantry of the 2nd grenadiers, the 21 st and 
25th regiments, commanded respectively by Captains 
Boyd, Ennis, and Teasdale ; sixty irregular horse, 
under Lieutenant Smith, and two guns, under 
Lieutenant Pruen The attack took place as soon 
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as daylight daTniod, and tho oncray Troro complctoly 
tal-CQ by surpnso So great, indeed, this the snrpnso 
of their chief, that ho madohis escape upon tho first 
alarm, accompanied by only two followers* His 
chiefe shewed more spirit, and made n long and 
desporato defence , hut the disposition of tho British 
force was so judicious, and tho spirit which pervaded 
it BO good, that tho efforts nt resistance, strcmioufl 
as they were, were unftTnihng Fivo hundred of tho 
troops of Nasir Khan yielded np their lives in tho 
cause of their fugitive master, and in tho number 
of tbo slam were four powerful chiefs* Tho principal 
commander, named Mcor Bohnn, with mi others, 
sunendcrod themselves prisoners, hut not until tho<o 
whoso confidence they bad songht to sustain were 
in irrotnoTablc flight* Tbo whole of tho cnorayB 
tuid a largo quantity of arms fell Into tho 
hands of tho victors. Tbo conduct of those by wliom 
this gallant action was won was fitly cUanictonzcd 
by thoir commander, whoso testimony Is thus given 
in a very soldierly fiold*ordor, issued on tho day 
after tho engagement — " Tho hcutenant-colonol 
now concludes with saying that ho never wishes to 
lead braver men into tho field for braver could not 
bo found " 

In narrating tho gratifying events of this period 
tbo retreat of Captain Brown, the gallant defender 
of Knlmn, must not bo pa?^ over It was cfrectc<l 
bv arrangements with tlioBoloochecs through wliom 
ho passed unmolested It Is not improbable that 
tho lo«s whicli they mfilretl at Noof<Knk Imd It** 
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effect in giving security to tliis anangement ; and 
tlius, tliougli tlie expedition under Majoi Clibbom 
failed of its immediate object and vras attended by 
ciicumstances of extieme disaster, it might yet, 
indirectly, be instiumental to the secuiity of the 
gai risen of Kahun Captain Blown arrived at Poo- 
lagee on the 1st of October 

* The overture for an arrangement, by which the Bntish garrison 
of Kahun were to have safe conduct, came from the Beloochees 
It was at first regarded as treacherous , but after the disaster 
which befel the force under Major Chbhom, there seemed little 
choice hut to embrace it The subsequent progress of the 
negotiation is thus descnbed, on the authority of the gallant com- 
mander of the garrison — “ On the 23rd (September) a message 
was received from Dodah (Belochee chief), that he would agree 
to any terms if the fort were evacuated. Captam Brown replied as 
follows — * Dodah Murree, I’ll give back your fort on conditions, 
VIZ that you give me personal secunty for my safe arrival in 
the plains , if not, I wiU remain here two months longer, havmg 
provisions for that time *' The deputation returned, reportmg 
that on receivmg the commumcation, the whole of the chiefs had 
assembled together, and, after some consideration, took a solemn 
oath on the Koran that if Captam B would leave the fort m 
three days they would protect him from all opposition down to 
the plams , endmg by saymg, that ‘ whatever his wishes were 
should be their law ’ Two hours afterwards, a cossid brought a 
letter from Dodah himself, containmg an agreement on oath to 
Captam B ’s proposal He said he would send his nephew to pay 
his respects to him, and to see the agreement conformed to 
by all his people The agreement was ratified by Captain 
Brown, not without suspicion of treachery The same suspicion 
invaded Dodah at their mterview The negotiation was thus 
earned on — ‘ Wishmg at once,’ says Captam Brown, ‘ to see 
whether it was to be ‘treachery or no treachery/ I, with 
Erskme and four native officers, met him about a mile from 
the fort I never saw a man m such a fright m my life , although 
he had thirty horsemen armed to the teeth, and there W'ere 
only SIX of us, he retreated twice before he would venture 
near us He thought from our commg alone there must be 
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The opening of the year 1841 commenced lo*5 
nnspnaonilj The Kojnks had been accustomed to 

tr mnt ie T y tlat »c7me men ictw hidd e n »om«rlrtTtj crmtAer 
'srt bad met, b« badhu bam »S roidydoso b^for a etxrU IWn 
we all tat m a circle-^ wild tcene. Hit toQcnrm tppeaitd to 
be exceeding^ well armed and all fine tttwt bnilt men After 
compUmenti &c. the nephew began to talk very leatomkhlf 
He ea-pretted a hope that there wonld now bo a htting peace 
between hit tribe and the Bntbh } that they had only fooght at 
the Noofootlc Past to tore them country and thdr hrea that it 
wat the lemtt they could do when they had the fate C^nh 
Khan itarmg them m the fiicet that they had u ei er killed any of 
onr people after the fight, and that all the pn>onera had been 
clothed ftd. and *et free. Hecondudedhy Mjing^that bethoold 
remain near the fort till we left, to p rerent any diftnihonce be- 
tween hta peo[de and robe ai^ that be wonld fonmh me with 
tnutworthy gmdea dorm. There was not the ahghteet appearaaee 
of treadtery Tbu ended this most bto eating confettnee* It 
win not, 1 think, be canty forgottm by either Enldne or myaelft 
ao mnch depended on it>>-4be good of ooraclres and the whole of 
the detac hmen t We found these Belochcta the most aril and 
polite of men. The confidence ve placed b them word by meet 
ing them b tho way we did teemed to please them much t and 
from onr baring been deadly enemies for fire long months we 
became in one hoar the best of (nenda. No doabt them 3oy was 
just as great In getting rW of ns as onrs srai in gaming onr 
freedom .”— Jowml DcctroheT 1 84 1 
Tho testimony borne by Captab Drown to the eondoct of his 
men dtumg their pobfol confinement withb the sralls of Kshon is 
most dcosirc The foUowmg ponage U well entitled to notice 
Treat Kp o }s kmdly and I do not think they snU cm Cul at 
the pnih t nearly fourteen years of nnmterropled regimental doty 
I thbV entitles roc to glre an oplnjoa on this point and that 
before formed Is now fnDy confirmed An old anpiaintance of 
mmc Sheer Deo Bheg Booglee who had acted as gtude to tu 
throngh these hills last year paid roe a niit. I had had the meani 
of shewing him some Idodaers During the campaign be had been 
tiken pmoner and jJondcred of many bead of cattie and I 
hanng ebumed hj^ rcleofe and dotlied him he has foDosrtd tor 
lie a shadow ercr since 
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pay tribute to the sovereigns pf AflTglianistan •when- chap 
ever those piinces were enabled to enforce pay- — 
ment Shah Shoojah inshed to revive the custom ; 
but the tube, -with the spirit invariably prevalent in 
the East, determined to •withhold compliance until 
it should be extorted by arms The chief place of 
the Kojuk countr}" is Sebee, and against this a force 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson, of the 3rd Bom- 
bay cavalry, was, in Fehruary, 1841, dispatched a d isi 
to mve effect to the Shah’s demands. The force 

O 

consisted of Colonel Wilson’s regiment of cavalry, 
some local horse, a wing of the 20th Bombay native 
infantiy, two hundred of the 2nd grenadieis, and a 
troop of horse artillery. The place to be attacked was 
strong, and the materiel for a siege found by Colonel 
Wilson inefficient The attack was, however, made 
and supported -with much gallantr)% but it altogether 
failed, and the loss in British officers was serious 
•mth reference to the object to be gained Colonel 
Wilson was mortally wounded, Lieutenant Falconer 
of the 2nd gi’enadiers, and Lieutenant Cieed, of 
the artillery, killed. The latter ofiScei was shot 
through the heart while, •with a small party of steady 
followers, vainly attempting to turn the fortune of 
the day. The Kojuks pursued on this occasion the 
course — ^not unusual — of defendmg a fortified place 
with despeiation, and then seeking safety in flight. 

In the morning Sebee was found abandoned. 

In the north, affaiis were somewhat more pros- 
peious, though there the inteivention of militaiy 
force to uphold the house of Shah Shoojah was 
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also req^alred It "was deemed necessary to coerce 
— a tribe inhabiting the Nnreem Ynllcr, and thither a 
considerable force iras dispatched under Brigadier 
Shelton. It -was composed of her Mijesty 8 44th 
regiment, the 27tli Bengal native infantry, a troop 
of home artillery, a detachment of sappers and 
mmeis, and a conaidoinble body of the Shah 8 force 
of vanons d^nptionfl. Tbo vnlloy, n-hfeh -vnis the 
object of attack, vroa thickly studded \nth siuall 
forts, these wore attacked in succession and car 
ned , bat success ivas dimmed by the loss of two 
Toluablo officers, Captain Bonglns, oFsi'^tant adju- 
tant gonomi, a volunteer, and Lieutenant Pigou a 
highly mentorioos engineer officer, who was blown 
away by the premature explosion of a bag of powder 
applied to tlio gato of ono of tho forts. 

Farther lUuetratioa of tho difficulty of establish 
ing ShoU Shoojoh on Ins throne, and maintaining 
him there, was aftorded by the continued disturb- 
ances created br tbo Ghiljio Inbc, and tho constant 
necessity of armed interference on the part of the 
A.D 1811 ‘ Bntlsh forces to suppress them Early m May a 
fort near Khclat-I Ghiljio became an object of con 
* tcntion It was taken by tho English after pome 
resistance, the gato being bIo\\'n oiicn with lags of 
powder, an operation which, after tho fuccc«« which 
attended it nt Ghuzneo seems to Imvo been a 
favourite one On tbo 21)th of the raino montli, a 
detachment under Captain AVvmcr marching from 
Kandahar to Khclat i GliiUic in cliargc of a con 
vny iras nttackctl nt l^lme hy n IkxI\ of Glilljles 
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aTnounting, at the commencement of the engage- 
ment, to two thousand five hundred, but swelled, by 
remforcements, to upwards of five thousand before 
its termination. On intelligence of the meditated 
attack reaching the commandmg officer, he placed 
his small force in the position which he deemed most 
favourable foi receiving the enemy ; it being, as he 
observes, impracticable, “ from the paucity of troops 
and the magnitude of the convoy, for him to act 
otherwise than on the defensive.”"^ The British 
force consisted only of four companies of the 38th 
regiment of Bengal native infantry, a wing of the 
Shah’s cavalry, a small party of sappers and miners, 
and two guns of the horse artiUeiy. On the first 
appearance of the enemy, which was in one dense 
mass, the two guns were opened on them with 
great precision and effect, whereupon the Ghiljies 
formed mto three distinct columns in order to make 
a simultaneous attack on the nght, left, and centre 
of the British. The attack was met mth admirable 
coolness and gallantry ; the enemy was permitted 
to approach within a short distance, when the fire 
of the infantry Ime was poured upon them with 
such effect as to indicate the necessity for a change 
of operations The enemy’s force was again con- 
solidated, his nght and centre columns uniting, 
with the left resting upon and limng the banks of 
the Tumak river, near which the engagement took 
place. This change rendered necessary a corre- 

* Despatch from Lieutenant- Colonel Wymer to Captain Grant, 
officiatmg assistant adjutant- general 31st May, 1841. 
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epondmg one m the position of tbo British detach- 
ment, "which was mndo with groat steadiness, though 
under an nnnoying fire, and an interruption oc 
casioned, it is beheTod by an impression entertained 
on the part of the enemy that their antagonists 
were about to retreat. Under this impression, a 
large body of infantry, armed with swords, rushed 
upon the 88th, uttenng a loud shout, and antlci 
pating tho speedy discomfituro of those whom they 
assailed , but they had tho mortification to find that 
they wore miatahon, and tbo reception which they 
met with soon conxmcod thorn that tho field was 
not yet In thdr possession From this timo tlio 
combmed efforts of tho enemy were doToted m suc- 
ce<i3ion to all jMilnts, but without their gaining a 
single advantage and after continuing tho fight 
between four and five hours, thoy withdrew from a 
contest m which thoy had been worsted In every 
attempt which thoy had made to shako tho security 
of tho British position. By daybreak thoy had 
moved beyond the range of nny Intelligence which 
Colonel Wymer could procure. Tho conduct of 
tho 88th native infantry on thb occasion, ^^ls most 
exemplary and in some instances under clrcum 
stances where tbo habitual obwlicnco of the soldier 
is severely tested At ono time when they wore 
exposed to a heavy firo from tho enemy It became 
necessary that they should refrain from returning 
it, and on order to timt effect was obeyed with (ho 
most rigid exactness not n shot was (U»clmrgc<l till 
tho men were commanded ngnin to conimcnco firing 
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Obedience like tins is among tbe best fruits of 
military discipline The loss of the British was 
small; that of the enemy consideiable, but its 
amount could not be estimated with any degiee of 
precision, as many of the killed and wounded, lying 
at a distance from the British position, weie carried 
off under cover of the night 

A large body of Ghiljies and others, amounting, 
it IS said, to six thousand, was defeated on the 
2nd of July by Captain Woodburn, commanding 
a field detachment on the Helmund. The value 
of the services of Captain Woodburn, and of the 
British officers and men, on this occasion, is greatly 
enhanced by a consideration of the very indifferent 
instruments with which they had to work. The 
whole force was furnished from the levies of the 
Shah, and a portion at least of it could not be tnisted. 
With an effective force the enemy nught have been 
pursued and dispersed, but prudence forbade any 
attempt of the kind under the circumstances which 
existed Captain Woodburn, in his report of the 
affair, says : “ In both a military and pohtical point 
of view, it would be of the greatest importance to 
follow up and disperse the rebels, but with reference 
to their numbers, and the notoriously disaffected 
state of the country, I do not consider that I should 
be justified m movmg after them, with a weak regi- 
ment of infantry, two guns, and with cavalry in 
which every confidence cannot be placed 

* Letter from Captain Woodburn to Captain Polwhele, major 
of bngade, 5tli July, 1841 
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Success folloprod the British arms in Tanous cn 
gagementa of Bmallcr or greater luiportancouith the 
same enemy In the beginning of August, a body of 
GhUjiea ■were routed by Bomo regular and irregular 
cavalry commanded rogpectivoly by Llout» Bazott 
and Captain ‘Wnlkor, and forming part of a detach- 
ment encamped in the Karrootoo Volley under 
Li(mt.-Colonel R- E Chambers. Later in tho snmo 
month Captain John QnCBn, commanding a field 
detachment in Zemlndamir attaoled and dispersal 
a body of about five thousand, near Khishwura, 
They n'cro headed by t\ro chiefs, named Akrnm 
Khan and Akhtor Khan tho latter having com- 
manded tho Gbi\jlc9 irhcn they were defeated in 
July by Captain Woodburn On this occasion tho 
enemy in an attempt to form into columns, ■vero 
broken and thro\ni into utter confusion by a chargo 
mfldo by Captain Hart, xrlth a regiment of tho 
Shahs cavalry nbo do not appear previously to 
have CT^oyed a very good reputation A similar 
regiment had been placed on rear-guard duty, under 
Lieutenant Golding but tho succc5n of their com 
panions inspired them \rfth a desire to toko part In 
tho engagement. They were indulged by being per- 
mitted to join in tho pursuit, and bcUa^cd 
Tho force of tho Bnllsh though not small nas not 
exclusively of tho best description ns to men and It 
uas inferior in Dunibers to that of tho enemy The 
2nd regiment of Bengal native infantry were mgoged 
the remainder of tho force cmployc<l bolongetl to (he 
army of the Shah Shoojali It nnml>orc<l thirteen 
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hniulrcd niid fifty bayonets, eight liundied sabres, 
and four si\-]ioundcrs 

The month of September passed in a mannci 
genoially tranquil Little of an opposite character 
occuried, excejiling in the Zoommt Valiev, u hither 
a small force had proceeded to enforce payment of 
the Shalfs tribute. Another object proposed m the 
emplo)inent of this force uas the ‘seizure of some 
per=:ons hostile to the government, nho it nas stated 
had taken refuge in a fort in that counti}. The fort 
Mas rcpiesented as being \ery ncak, and fuither it 
nas behe\ed that no defence Mould bo atteiiijited. 
On both points expectation was disappointed The 
fort nas defended, and it nas so stioiig that the 
moans possessed by the British officer m command, 
Captain Hay •wore altogether iiisuflicient for its 
reduction. Instead of being pei nutted to occujiy 
it without losistanco, as had been anticipated, the 
Shah’s troops uere fired upon: a few shots weio 
fired in return, but without making any impression 
on the walls uithin 11111011 the enemy uerc sheltcied 
from attack A foicc bettei proiided with mateiials 
for destiuction was subsequently dispatched, and 
the foit, with otheis in the vicinity, lased 

At the close of Septembei, the counti y geneially 
exhibited greatei appearance of tianquilhty than it 
had manifested at any former time since the entiy 
of Shah Shoojah under the auspices of his British 
ally. It was now in a peiTect state of peace Suchj 
a state had never been knowm m Affghamstan, and 
the surface was so smooth, that the belief that Shah 
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i Sho<yah'wasfinnl78eate<loD the throne seems to bavo 
j been entertained , not indeed so firmlj ns to forbid all 
exhibition of occadonnl ontbreabs of opposition, bnt 
to snch an extent ns to lead to a persuasion that ho 
might be left in a great degree to himself — that tho 
Bntiflh troops might at an early ponod be altogether 
■withdrami, and that the Enropean advisor, by Tvho«o 
connsela the Shah had been gmded from tho outset 
of the expedition, might without any further delay 
jbe relieved from his onarons duties. Sir James Car- 
!nac_had resign*^ tho govommont of Bombay Sir 
"Wilham Macnaghton had boon appointed to tho 
OfiGco, and proposed, on tho 28th of October, to snr- 
rondor his charge In Aflghanistan to Captain Sir 
AJoxandcr Bumes, and depart to take possession of 
his new ofBco. Before tho nmvnl of that day, a grtat 
change bad taken place m tho aspect of nCTairs. 

Rovolt and fotcstine xvar were certainly not to bo 
regarded ns ovonts of improbable occurrcnco in tho 
nowly established kingdom of AUghonistan , with 
or without rcasonablo cause, they were to bo looked 
for at least, for a conadoroblo timo. Tho beginning 
of tho month of October was marked by tho depar- 
ture from tho court of Sliali Shoojali of some clucfH 
of considcrahlo power and influence Their first net 
ivns tho plunder of a caravan — an exploit jiorfectly 
in accordance with the proraiUng co<Io of morals in 
Affghanifftan Humreo KImn a man of high rank 
was dispatched after the fugitives to induce them 
to return by tlic promise of redress of any real 
grievances, but his mission was attcndcil with ex- 
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nctly tlie degree of success that might liavc been 
looked for, fi om a fact b Inch docs not appeal at tlie 
tune toha^c been kno\Mi to the Biitish Einoy, but 
which he soon aftei Maids leained Huinzee Khan 
Mas himself the chief iiistmatoi of tlie hostile move- 
nieiit Mdnch he Mas dispatched to check. 

The ostensible icasons for the defection of the 
Ghiljie chiefs m eie tM o — the fiist being the i eduction 
of ccitain alloMances mIucIi they had icceived for 
sei\icc^endeicd in keeping in some degiee of order 
the predatoiy tubes fiequenting the jiasscs The 
1 eduction M'as defended upon the tMO giounds of 
necessity and justice The go\ernment of Calcutta 
had made many and heavy complaints of the exjiense 
of the proceedings in Alfghanistan, and had uiged 
the necessity of Shah Shoojah ceasing to lely on his 
ally foi pecuniaiy support ; the difficulties of collect- , 
mg tribute M'ere gieat; to borioM% the oidmaiy le- i 
source of Eastern pi mces, was, in the ciicumstances 1 
of Affghanistan, not easily practicable ; and there 
seemed no couise open but to dimmish in some M'ay 
the charges of the government. The paiticulai 
head of charge selected foi i eduction M'as that 
which was made up of the allowances above noticed 
The point was delicate, and the piospects of success 
not very promising — for those who unwillingly paid 
a reduced amount of tribute were not likely to give 
a very cheerfnl assent to the payment of an enhanced 
amount Financial pressure was, undoubtedly, the 
chief motive which led the British authorities to 
acqmesce in the reduction. With regard to Shah 
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Shoojali and hifl native advisers. It is not 000068017 
to resort to tlio oxistcnco of such pressure for n 
motive Tho Kastom principle of wringing from a 
dependent as mucli os possible, and of never observ- 
ing on engagement if it bo practicable to breaV it 
witb advantage, are qmto sufiicient to account for 
their approval of tho plan It has, however, been 
intimated that tho plea of necessity was snpporlcil 
on another grounded on n sonso of justice It was 
said that, in consoquonco of a reduction in the pneo 
of grain, the reduced allowances wore tubstantiallv 
greater than tho cUiofe rocoiveil from Dost Ma- 
homed for services similar to thosi for which tlicy 
wore now to be paid by Shah Shoojah, but tins was 
not an argument likely to satisfy those who claimed 
tho allowances, nor, in truth, could tho Inferior 
advantages denvod by these chiefs under an ngree- 
mont made with one man bo very reasonably nllogoil 
as a ground for setting aside a difllrcnt agreement 
made with another Shall Shoojah would Imvo licen 
justified in refusing at first to give more than 
protlcccssor but if ho did agree to give more, ho 
was bound to fulfil Ins engagement 

Tho second ground of direontent put forth hv the 
dissatisfied chiefs was, that they were rcqinro<l to Ik 
rcKponsiblo for robberies by the eastern Gldljlc^ 
wherever such robberies miglit bo committc<l Tim 
might bo oppressive but boro the remark fniggc<;te<l 
by the conduct of tbo Slmh seems ajtpbcnbk to lil« 
iii«mrgcnt chiefs If tho roKponsIlnlilj of whicli 
they eomjdoinctl formed j'art of tbt contract int<» 
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wliich they entered, their reflections on its incon- 
veniences came too late 

Other causes have been assigned, and they, with- 
out doubt, aided in piecipitatmg insurrection at this 
paiticular time _The great chiefs saw that theii 
'■ju dependence wo uld be affected and then power 
^shake n by the new or der of th ings _ They had never 
known any but a state of anarchy, and they dreaded 
any other Personally, Shah Shoojah seems to have 
been unpopular, but any one who required obe- 
dience bom the wild and reckless chiefs of Affghan- 
istan would have been unpopular also But further, 
the Affghan chiefs and people were Mahometans, 
inflamed with all the burmng bigotry which scoiches 
the bosoms of the smceie and zealous followers of 
the pseudo Prophet, abhorring Chnstians moie than 
the most dangeious beasts that prowl for midnight 
prey, or the most noxious reptiles that find shelter 
in the jungle, and extending then hatied to a prince 
whom they saw enthroned amid the bayonets of a 
people professing the religion which they so much 
detested All these feelings were, undoubtedly, at 
woik, to counteiact British authonty and influence 
in Aflghamstan How much of each entered into 
any one outbmst cannot be determined Private 
interest, peisonal vanity, fanatical excitement, weie 
alike enlisted against the Bntish and the Shah In 
a long couise of yeais, if a stiong government could 
have been mamtamed, then influence might have 
been crushed, but time and a vigorous aim weie 
both requisite for the task 
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The Hussion of the perfidious minister, Ilomrco 
Khan, haring failed, moro efficient means of dealing 
Mith the insuigent chiefs uero resorted to in tho 
employment of a miUtary force commanded hy Sir 
Robert Sale, "which "was marching to Jclalabad pro- 
paratoiy to its return to India. Tho first task to 
bo porfonned ims tbo forcing tho pass of Khoord 
Kabool, irhich the disafibeted chiefs had occnpicd 
They hero held n strong position, their main body 
being posted behind a breastwork near tho middle 
of the x»as8, while parties occnplod tho snrronndnig 
heights While tho attention of tho enemy \vas 
partially diverted by an assault upon another point 
the trcKips destined for tho chief attack, which was 
to be directed against tbo enemy’s front, entered 
tho gOTgo of tho rallt^ The advanced guard eon 
sistod of two companies of her Majesty s 13th light 
infantry, tho flank companies of tho Sfith Bengal 
native infantiy a detachment of pioneers and two 
guns. Tho rcmnmdor of the two regiments of in- 
fantry formed tho mam boily As tho Bntl'h force 
approached, it was discovercil that tho enemy wero 
withdrawing from their position m tho valley, and 
ocenpying tbo rocky ridges of the mountains on 
l>oth rides Tlioy opened a well-directed fire and 
In an early stage of tho action Sir Robert Sale was 
wounded and compelled to leave the field Ho 
had previously dlrccteil two companies of the 13th 
and one of tho 35th, to a.»cond the precipitous 
heights for the purpo<e of cleanng them Colonel 
Donnie, who a««unicd tho coninmnd on Sir Holtcrl 
‘^ale being di'iabliMl brought up the main rolumn 
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and guns to the enemy’s breastwoik in the valley, 
and, finding it evacuated, pushed them foiward to 
the extiemity of the pass opposite to that by which 
they had entered, where he took up an excellent 
position undei cover of the walls of a foit which, 
though deserted, was of some strength. In the 
meantime, the skii-mishers on the heights had 
ably performed their work of dealing them of 
the enemy The native infantiy remained at 
the fort, which had been taken up ; the Eu- 
ropean force returned to their encampment at 
Boothauk. As they marched back, some parties 
of the enemy occasionally shewed themselves, and 
some loss was sustained in repelling their attacks 
While the force imdei Sir Robert Sale was thus 
divided, they were exposed to several night attacks, 
in one of which the 38th suffered severely, many 
men and one officer, Lieutenant Jenkins, having 
fallen in the conflict Later in the month of Oc- 
tober, Sir Robert Sale, having been reinforced, 
marched in the direction of Tazeen, the force feel- 
ing its way cautiously through the defiles, occupying 
the hills on its flanks "svith skiiTnisheis, and leaving 
parties for the protection of its baggage and rear at 
selected pomts No enemy Avas seen till the ad- 
vance and mam body had halted in the Valley of 
Tazeen From this valley another stretches out 
in a south-easterly direction, and on the sides and 
summits of the mountains, inclosing the latter, Avere 
observed bodies of the enemy, Avhile another por- 
tion of then force piepaied to dispute the posses- 
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non of a small conical lull Tvhicb 1)01117 the 
entrance to the bnmeUng thHoj, and thus to bar 
the approach of tho BntJsIi force to a fortified spot 
called irnhomod Ufzuls fort, of n-luch tho instir- 
genta had possession They were, honover, dnren 
from tho hill by tho adTnncod guard under Colonel 
Montoith Tho fort nras then ossadod, and after a 
feeble defenco abandoned Sir Robert Salo in- 
tended to establish hero a dopdt for hia nek and 
■wounded, and to adopt tho place as a point tfappirt 
but tho onomy continuing to occupy a nearly cir- 
cular range of heights, and oven occasionally to 
descend from them It became necessary to dislodge 
them from those parts of the mauntains from irhich 
they wore able to command tbo Bntlsb position 
and inflict consldornblo nnnoynnee, e«pcciai/y 6y 
night This led to a sonca of eV.lrm^^hc^ which 
ended In tho Bntlsb commander completely accom- 
plishing his object 

While tho force of Sir Robert Salo occupied this 
position, a further attempt to terminate, by nego- 
tiation tho disputes with tho disobedient chiefs was 
made under tho auspices of Captain Ataegregor 
lie was rocciTod by them with a profusion of pacific 
professions, and on ngreement was concIndc<l but 
Without a shadow of intention on tho part of the 
chiefs to ftdhoro to any part of it In proof of 
this, they conlinucil to harass the Bnti*>h detneh 
mont under Sir Rol)cit Silo on lU (Inparturo from 
Toieem Tho most sonous nnnojanco rccelTHl was 
on the 20 th of October on marrhing from Jug 
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duluk in tlic direction of Gimdamnck. Some loss chap 

XXX. 

m men was lieie sustained, and a very consideiablc — 
one 111 baggage and camp equipage ; but the detacli- 
ment succeeded in gallantly foicmg its May, tliougli 
the difliculties of the gioimd, suiTOimded by teiiific 
mountains, weio almost insupeiable. The labouis 
encountered by the detachment, and the spirit in 
ivhich they weie sustained, nil! be best illustiated 
by quoting the language of its distinguished com- 
mander, Avho thus speaks of his men — “ Since 
leaving Kabool, they ha^ e been kept constantly on 
the aleit by attacks by night and day, fiom the 
time of theii airi\al at Tazeen they ha\e mvaiiably 
bivouacked, and the safety of oui positions has only 
been seemed by unremitting labour, throwing up 
mtrenchments, and veiy severe outpost duty , M'hilst 
each succeeding morning has brought its affaii Muth 
a bold and active enemy, eminently skilful in the 
species of v'arfare to which then attempts have 
been confined, and armed mth jezails, which have 
enabled them to annoy us at a range at which they 
could only be reached by our aitilleiy. Though 
compelled, by the effects of my late M'ound, to 
M’ltness these conflicts from a dooly, I must beai 
my unequivocal testimony to the gallantly of officers 
and men on eveiy occasion of contact with the 
enemy, and especially in scaling the tremendous 
heights above Jugduluk 

At Gundamuck the difficulties of Sii Robeit 

Letter from Sir Robert Sale to Captain Grant, 30tb October, 

1841 
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Sale be^ to thioben, and amidst a vancty of 
— gloomy intelligence which reached him from ranous 
qnartera, he learned that Jclalabad was menaced 
by the enemy from tho direction of Lnghraan To 
seenro the possession of that Important place, ho 
resolved to march npon it forthwith He entered 
A-D iwi it on the 12th of NoTcmbcr, having sustained con- 
siderable annoyance from plondcrcrs A party of 
those who had tho imprndcncc to follow tho rear 
guard under Colonel Dcnnio into tho plain were 
sent abruptly back to tho heights by a bnlHant 
charge of cavalry, headed by Captain Oldfield and 
Lieutenant Maync, before whom more than a hun 
dred of tho marauders foil 
Jololabad was found Invested on every ndo by 
hordes of enemies The defences were weak, but 
Sir Robert Sale proceeded with characteristic vigour 
to improve them In the mcantimo tho enemy 
wore active Tlicv burned down a cantonment 
raised by tho English nt great expenwj m tho pre- 
ceding year, and under cover of tree* and old build 
Ing*, kept up a fire of mniketrv again«<t tho walL< 
nt a ihort range by which some loss \rns BuficrtNl 
To get rid of this oonlinucd source of annoyance a 
sortie was made on the 1 4th of bovomher hr a party 
under Lieutenant Colonel Montolth Tho attempt 
wn* entirely succc^sfuk and a bo<ly of at Ica^t five 
thousand men wore utterly disjirroil by a force 
consisting of three hundrcil men of her Majesty* 
nth three Inmdroil of the ^5th Ilengnl natltc in 
fiintry a Imndml Kijipors nnd mincr> twn (mmlrwl 
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of tlie Khyber corps, a squadron nf tlie 5th light 
cavalry, a few ii regular horse, and three guns. 

It was obvious that, though the enemy was dis- 
pel sed for a tune, their speedy and frequent return 
was to be expected ; it was not less obvious that no 
early relief was to be looked for by the British force 
in Jelalabad To diminish the consumption of pro- 
visions as far as was practicable was, under these 
circumstances, an indispensable measure of precau- 
tion, and with a view to this object. Sir Robert Sale 
proceeded to dismiss from the place the women and 
children, whose presence could only be embarrassing 
to the gainson, and dangerous to themselves, and all 
the male population, excepting shopkeepers, whose 
continued residence was to be desired This clear- 
ance not only reduced the number of claimants for 
food, but had the effect of purging the city of sus- 
picious characters, of whom there were many The 
repose that followed the dispei’sion of the enemy 
was employed in carrying on the improvements in 
the defences with redoubled vigour. “We have 
availed ourselves of the pause,” said Sir Robert 
Sale, “ to put the walls into a state of defence, 
which will, I trust, enable us to defy the efforts of 
any Asiatic force, unaided by siege artillery Yet 
was there enough in the circumstances in which 
the brave gamson of Jelalabad was placed to have 
j'ustified some shadow of despondency, had its noble 
commander been capable of enter taimng such a 

* Letter of Sir Robert Sale to Major Craigie, ISth November, 
1841 
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feeling « Two regiments, and the corps of sap- 
pers,” ho wntes, ' do not more than suffice to man 
these oxtenaivo walls, and great efforts oro required 
of ns We need buccouts in creiy v^ny troop<?, 
treasure, provisions, and ammunition now, and n 
siege tram, to enable ns to retnovo things hy nclivo 
operations on tho conclusion of the winter ”• Tims 
did thisomincnt officer look forward through months 
of onxietj, destitution and suffering with feelings 
tmgod with hopefulness, to tho penod when ho 
‘ trusted to bo ngtun able to take tho field m vindi- 
cation of lus country 8 honour 

Before reaching Jolnlabnd Sir Robert Sale had 
learned that all was not well nt Kabool \lTiilc 
engaged in preparing for tho defence of tho former 
place, lie received a saininoDB to march tho troops 
under hla command immediately to tho capital 
This task ho declined to attempt, end It would bo 
unjust to give his reasons in any other thin bis oun 
simple, lucid, and forcible language. I beg to 
represent that tho whole of my camp equipage Ims 
been destroyed, that tho wounded and sick linvo 
incrcnsotl to upwards of three hundred , that there 
is no longer a single dcp6t of provisions on tho 
route and tho camago of tho force is not sufficient 
to bnng on one days rations ^rith it. I have nt 
tho same time po<»itiTo information that the uhnio 
country is in arms ami ready to ojn>o«o ns in tho 
defiles between tins city and Cabool* while my am 

• Letter of Sir llotjert Sale to Major Cniipe 13ili of Nmfm 
her 184) 
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munition is insufficient for more than two such con- 
tests as I should assuredly have to sustain for six 
days at least. With my present means I could not 
force the passes of either Jugduluk or Khoord Ca- 
bool ; and even if the debris of my hi igade did reach 
Cahool, I am given to understand that I should find 
the tioops now garrisomng it without the means of 
subsistence Under these circumstances, a regaid for 
the honour and inteiest of our government compels 
me to adheie to my plan already fomed of putting 
this place into state of defence, and holding it, if 
possible, until the Cabool force falls back upon me, 
or succours airive from Peshawur or India Per- 
sonally, Sir Robert Sale must have wished to have 
been at Kabool, for his wife and daughter were 
there and exposed to danger; but he could not 
sacrifice an army to the gratification of his peisonal 
feelmgs 

Theie was, indeed, a fearful need of further nuli- 
taiy assistance at Kabool ; but before entering into 
the particulars of the necessity, it will be convenient 
to state the positions of the forces of the allied 
powers m the vicinity of that place The force at 
and near Kabool, in the beginning of October, had 
consisted of her Majesty’s 13th and 44th foot, the 
5th, 35th, 37th, and 54th Bengal native infantry, 
the 5th Bengal light cavalry, a company of foot 
and a troop of horse artillery, two regiments of the 
Shah’s infantry, a mountain tram of artillery, with 
some others belongmg to the Shah, and some 

* Letter of Sir Robert Sale to Captain Paton, 15tb of No- 
vember, 1841 
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cavalry both Hlndostanco and AOghan, forming 
part also of tho Shahs force Tho Queens 13th 
the Soth and Srth Bengal native infantry n 
squadron of the 6th cavalry and somo details of 
artillery and sappers, constituted tho forco of Sir 
Robert Sale , but the 37th had not gone forward 
with tho rest of tho force to Gundamuck and 
subsequently to Jelalabad but had been loft in 
position at Khoord Eabool to keep open tho com- 
munication Th o fmtjc which rcmninofl at Kahool 
was divided between tbo_Bnla Hissar, tho royal 
resideuce which overlooked tho town, and tho can 
tonmonte, lying about three miles from it. Somo 
British officers resided within tho town and parts 
of tho commissariat establishments were within its 
walls Much of this arrongoment appears to have 
been injudicious, but there seems to have been an 
almost unanimous determination to sliut tho cars 
against all intimations of danger and indulge in a 
Inxnnous dream of safety equal to that cnjo\od 
within tho Mahrattn ditch 

Tho morning of tho 2nd November di^lpatcd tho 
speJJ — it broke with signals of violpncc and alarm 
Tlio cit} was in a state of commotion , tho shojw 
were phiiidcrod tlio hon‘»cs of tho BritWi oflicerfl 
attacked and their servants o^orywllcre insultc<l 
and threatened Among thc_first of the liou't's 
af^nnlted were those of Sir Alexander Bumes and 
of Captain Tolmston pavnin’»tcr of the Slinhs forr<*< 

It is beliocd that had the former officer ncteil 
with decision the nuthreak niiglit Im\c I>oen at 
once chcckc<l hut Sir Alcxniidor Ilunie^ forl»ade 
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his guard to fire on the insurgents,"^ and preferred 
trying the effect of addressing to them a speech 
What vrere the arguments by which he sought to 
soothe into calmness the excited passions of despe- 
rate men can never be known, foi his poweis of 
moral suasion failed, and he perished in a parade of 
magnanimous forbearance With him fell his bro- 
ther, Lieutenant Burnes, of the Bombay army, and 
Lieutenant William Bioadfoot, of the Bengal Euio- 
pean regiment — an officer whom all leports unite in 
eulogizing, and whose life was dearly paid foi by 
his assailants, six of whom met destruction from his 
hand before it Avas paralyzed by death The sepoys 
who fonned the guard of Sir Alexander Burnes and 
of the treasury fought nobly, so soon as they weie 
permitted to fight, and manifested the firmness 
and fidelity which the native soldier has so often 
displayed in the cause of the government whose “salt 
he eats ,” but they weie overpowered by the numbem 
which unthrifty delay had permitted to accumulate, 
and with their lives they surrendered their tiust 
The Shah’s tieasury, as well as the residence of | 
Sir Alexander Burnes, were plundered ; every man, 
woman, and child found in either massacred , and, . 
finally, the buildings filed The whole city was now^ 
m a state of msuriection, and it was dangerous forj 
an European countenance to be anywhere visible. ' 
Some British officers were wounded, and others very 
narrowly escaped. Captain Sturt, of the engineers, 
was assailed in the precincts of the palace, and 
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stabbed in three places by a young man H-hewo dross 
indicated respcctabibty of position, and 'u-ho Immo- 
diatoly escaped into an adjacent building, the gates 
of irbicb, as soon as bo bad passed them, xrcro 
closed Captain Iianronco, Tnihtary eecrotary to tbo 
Bnfciab Envoy ivltulo ridmg to deliver a messago to 
tbe Sbtdi, vas attacked by an Aflgban of ferocious 
appearance ivbo aimed at bbn a furious blorr The 
officer avoided it and putting spurs to his horse, 
escaped tbo fhto wbicb had that morning overtaken 
some of hi« brethren in arms , be uus immediately 
aftonrards fired on by a coosidorablo body of tlio 
insurgents, bnt soccoedod Jn Teaching tbo palace in 
safety 

"Whilo such events were in progress, it cannot 
bo supposed that tbo authonticSt either natiNO or 
Bntisb were oltogctUor Inactive The Shall dis- 
patched one of bis sons •with some Afighnn retalnoi^ 
a Hlndostaneo corps m Ills service called Campbells 
regiment, and two guns, to chock the Insurrectionary 
movement , hut thb force was beaten back by tlio 
insurgents, and it was not without difTiculty that 
thoT micccMjdcd In bnnging off tlicir guns Earl) in 
tho day an order had been diftpatcho<l to Brigadier 
Shelton, who commanded a force cncamj'cd at a 
place called Sccah Sung a short distance from tlio 
capital, to march a part of his troops to tho Bala 
llissar, or royal citadck where the Shah resided 
and tho remainder Into tbo Bntifh cantonment 
Orders were likewise forwnrde^l for the nlimi of 
tho 37tU Bengal native Infantrr who were i>osttMl 
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at Klioord Kabool. Brigadier Shelton’s force anived, 
but, as it appeal’s, to little purpose : “ the day,” says 
an officer on the spot, “ was suffered to pass without 
any thing being done demonstrative of British eneigy 
and power Early on the morning of the 3rd, the 
tioops from Khoord Kabool amved under the com- 
mand of Majoi Giiffiths, having had to fight then 
way for the whole distance with a body of seveial 
thousand Ghilzies who hung upon them They, 
nevei theless, succeeded in pieseivmg neaily the 
whole of then baggage, as well as in bringing in all 
their wounded, and they ariived at Kabool in as 
perfect order as if the march “had been a mere 
parade movement ’’f But, though thus reinforced, 
nothing decisive seems to have been attempted, and 
this day passed much like the piecedmg one A 
few desultoi'y efforts weie made, but no connected 
or sustained plan eithei for attack or defence appears 
to have existed In consequence the insurgents 
gradually gatheied strength, and obtained possession 
of post after post in quick succession A towei 
occupied by Captain Trevor, of the 5th cavahy, a foit 
withm musket-shot of it, used partly as a stoiehouse 
by the Shah’s commissariat, jiartly as a residence 
for Biigadiei Anquetil, and a house at a short 
distance from the fort inhabited by Captain Troup, 

* Epe’s Military Operations at Kabool, p 26 

1 Lady Sale’s Journal, p 45 

Lieut Eyre says, “ A more orderly march was never made 
under such trying circumstances, and it reflects the highest credit 
upon Major Griffiths and aU concerned.” — Military Operations, 
p 35 
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bngado in^jop oF the Shah s forccj, ■n'oro ali defen- 
sible poste, and Trore for a time defended They 
■were lost for ■want of ammunition for a fiesb supply 
of which, pressing application was made, but with- 
OQt effect, A conndcmhlo number of chiefs u-ho 
remained faithful to tho cause of the nlHes had 
proceeded to the house hold by Captain Trevor with 
a tender of assistance. That they were eincoro is 
placed boTond question by two facts One of tho 
chiefs offered his son as a hostage for his good 
faith and actually placed him m the hands of tho 
British officer, and further when all bopo uns lost 
from tbo non amvnl of assistance, lONOral of tho 
party escorted Captain Trovor and his family to tho 
British cantonments. Neither Brigadier Auquctil 
nor Captain Troup ^vas present at tho fort and 
house which they respectively occupied and tho task 
of defending tho fort fell to Captain ^lockcnzlo IIo 
hold it till ho had not a shot to fire and then cut his 
way tlirough tho enemy to the Bntisli lines ulnch 
ho reached though not without being \voundo<l * 

• Captain Macltenrie described lu» adrenturei cm IhU occailon 
in o Iclter to Lieutenant Eyre pnWubed by tbc latter ofliecr lo 
hi* account of the military opertUoOf at Kobool and the tecoont 
I* ao hrcly and graphic that a portkm of It may properly be quoted 
for the take of the nnd »mpref»»on which it pre* of the loctdenU 
of a retreat by aigbl throogb a conntiy occupied by on enemy 
Before we had proceeded half a cine the rear tni »ed the ad 
Tonce upon whom a poit of the enemy had begun to £fc All my 
regular* Lad crept ahead with the JtizaHehee* and I found mytelf 
oIotc with a chuprMWc and two »uwar* In tbe midit of a belplc^ 
and wnibng crowd of women and cbQJrrn. lUdmg on by mpeJf 
along a narrow lane to try and |rfcli out the road I found my*clf 
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It IS not easy — ^peihaps it never will be practicable | 
— to asceitam precisely the causes of the unfoitunate ^ 
want of energy which at this time pervaded the f 

i 

counsels and movements of the British The chief | 
mihtaiy co uimand was held by Genera l Elplnhst one, 
aiL_officer-of“ high chaiacter, but- consideiably. ad- 
vanced in yeais, and seveiely shaken by disease 
The same apathy which had led to the loss of the 
tower and foit on the 3rd of November continued 
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suddenly surrounded by a party of AfFghans, -wbom at first I took 
to be own Juzadcbees, and spoke to them as such They qmckly 
undeceived me, however, by crying out ' Fenngbee bust,’ ' here 
IS a European,’ and attacking me with swords and knives. 
Spumng my horse violently, I wheeled round, cutting from nght 
to left, for I fortunately had my own sword drawn previous to the 
surpnse My blows, by God’s mercy, pamed the greater part of 
theirs, and I was lucky enough to cut off the hand of my most 
outrageous assailant In short, after a desperate struggle, during 
which I received two shght sabre cuts, and a blow on the hack of 
my head, from a fellow whose sword turned in his hand, which 
knocked me half off my horse, I escaped out of the crush, passing 
unhurt through two volleys of musketry from the whole picket, 
which, by that time, had become alarmed, and had turned out 
They pursued me, but I soon distanced them, crossing several 
fields at speed, and gaimng a road which I perceived led round 
the western end of the Shah’s garden Proceedmg cautiously 
along, to my horror I perceived my path again blocked up by a 
dense body of AflFghans Retreat was impossible, so putting my 
trust m God, I charged mto the nudst of them, hoping that the 
weight of my horse would clear my way for me, and reservmg 
my sword cuts for my last struggle It was well that I did so, 
for by the time that I had Icnocked over some twenty fellows, I 
found that they were my own Juzailchees If you ever expe- 
rienced sudden rehef from a hideous nightmare, you may imagine 
my feehngs for the moment With these worthies, after wan- 
denng about for some time, and passing unchallenged by a sleepy 
post of the enemy, I reached the cantonments ” 
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to Tcign on the 4th, and "mth similar dinrtrous 
Tcsalts Enugn ■Warren of tho 6th Bengal natiro 
infantry, -who, -with a Email force, occupied tho fort 
of the British commissanat reported that ho ims 
pTGfisod by tho enemy, and that, unless reinforced 
ho could not long hold out- On tho possesion or 
tho loss of this fort depended tho solution of tho 
question •whether tho British army nt Kabool should 
bo fed or starved » yet, stningo as it must appear, 
tho answer to Ensign Warren’s communication was 
tho despatch of a sronli force to assist him in evacu- 
ating a place which It was so essential to retain 
Tlio attempt to reach tho fort failed as did another 
subsequently made, and both were attended by 
severe loss. In tbo meantime, intclligcnco of the 
intention of abandoning tho fort ha^ng reached 
Captain Boyd, tho chief committanat officer of tho 
British army ho Imstoned In conjunction with 
Captain Johnson who hold tho same situation in 
tho army of tho Slmb, to lay beforo tlic gi.ncnil tho 
fatal consequences tlmt must result from such a 
stop representing that tho place containe^I supplies 
of gttdn, rum mcillclnc clothing and other stores 
of the value of four lacs of mpocs — tliat tho Immense 
Io«a which would bo sustainod by tho abandonment 
of tbcm was not tbo womt effect to lie npprchcndc<l 
but that such an net would greatly add to the coiifi 
dcnco of tho enemy while it would involve tho 
almost certain dcstnictlou of tho whole Bnli**!! form 
there not liclng within the cantonments a stock of 
provisions equal to more than two da)"!* coimirnp- 
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tion, while no hope could be entertained, under the 
ciicumstances that existed, of piocuiing supplies 
- elsewhere. The lepresentation was too poweiful to 
be lesisted, though it cannot but excite surprise that 
it should have been requiied, and it was deteiTnmed 
to direct the commander of the commissaiiat fort to 
persist in its defence. A further communication 
from that officer announced that his difficulties 
mcreased — that the enemy were prepaimg for an 
attack, and weie, as he believed, engaged in mining 
one of the towers — that the temper of his gariisoii 
was bad — that some of his men had made their 
escape over the wall, and that, with reference to all 
ciicumstances, he could not maintain himself many 
hours unless reinforced. The answer to this com- 
mumcation was, that he should be reinforced by two 
o’clock in the morning. 

The gate of the commissariat fort was com- 
manded by another fort called Mahomed Shureefs, 
and the possession of this latter fort was, conse- 
quently, deemed requisite to ensure success to any 
attempt to relieve the former Some information 
as to its means of defence was obviously desirable, 
and a man was dispatched to gather such as hasty 
observation might furnish On his return, he le- 
poited that about twenty men were seated without 
Mahomed Shureef ’s fort, smoking and talking ; but, 
from what he could learn, the foice within was very 
small, and unable to resist a sudden attack. The 
tidings brought by this messenger produced no le- 
sult but a determination to send another, who, 
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to reign on the 4th, and with Bimilnr diwtrons 
resnlts Ensign Warren, of the 6th Bengal native 
infantiy who, with a small force occupied tho fort 
of the British commissariat, reported that ho was 
pressed hy the enemy and that, unless remforcod 
ho conld not long bold ont. On the possession or 
tho loss of this fort depended tho solution of tlio 
question whether tho British army nt Kabool slmuld 
bo fed or starved , yet, strango as It must appear, 
tho ans^vor to Ensign Warren s conimnnication was 
tho despatch of a small force to assist him m ovncii- 
nting a place which it was so essential to retain. 
Tlio attempt to reach the fort failed, as did another 
subsequently made, and both wore attended by 
severe loss. In tho meantime, intelligence of tho 
intention of abandoning tho fort Laving rcacho<l 
Captain Boyd tho chief commissariat officer of tho 
British army, he hnstoned in coiyunction witli 
Captain Johnson, who hold tho same situation In 
tho army of tho Slmh to lay boforo tho gonoral tho 
fatal consequences that must result from such a 
stop representing that tho place contained Bupplic<» 
of grain, rum medicine clothing nnd other stores 
of the value of four Iocs of rupees — that tho immenro 
lo^s which would bo sustainotl by tho nbnndonmont 
of them was not tho worst ciTcct to bo apprclicndc<l 
but that such an act unu/d greatly add to tho confi 
donee of tho enemy while it would in\oho tho 
olmost certain destruction of tho whole Britisli force 
there not being within tho cantonments a stock of 
provisions equal to more than two days consiim/>- 
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tioii, ■while no hope could bo entertained, under the 
ciicuiustances that existed, of procuring supplies 
elsewhere The lepresentatioii ^^as too poweiful to 
be lesisted, though it cauuot but excite surpiise that 
it should have been required, and it ■was detei mined 
to direct the commander of the commissariat fort to 
pemist in its defence. A fuither communication 
from that officer announced that his difficulties 
increased — that the enemy ivere prepaiing for an 
attack, and were, as he believed, engaged in mining 
one of the towers — that the temper of his gaiiisoii 
was bad — that some of his men had made their 
escape over the wall, and that, with reference to all 
ciicumstances, he could not maintain himself many 
hours unless reinforced. The answer to this com- 
munication was, that he should be reinforced by two 
o’clock in the morning. 

The gate of the commissariat fort was com- 
manded by another fort called Mahomed Shureefs, 
and the possession of this latter fort was, conse- 
quently, deemed requisite to ensure success to any 
attempt to relieve the former Some information 
as to its means of defence was obviously desirable, 
and a man was dispatched to gather such as hasty 
observation might furnish On his return, he re- 
ported that about twenty men were seated without 
Mahomed Shureef ’s fort, smoking and talking , but, 
from what he could learn, the foice within was very 
small, and unable to resist a sudden attack. The ' 
tidings brought by this messenger produced no le- 
sult but a determination to send another, who, 
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Tetuming corroborated tbo report of his predeces- 
sor Still nothing Traa done — consultation and dis- 
coBSion consumed tho hours, albeit at best too few, 
■which remained for affording effectual succour to 
Ensign Warren, and saving from tho grasp of tho 
enemy lus incalculably valuable charge. At last it 
was resolved that in tbo morning a detachment 
should bo sent off, but, ^ust os it was on tho point 
of marching news was received that Ensign Warren 
had arrived in cantonments with his garrison, having 
abandoned tho fort, and by conBeqaonco surrendered 
all tho means of subsistence on which tho army could 
roly Tho enemy bod sot fire to tho gate and the 
gamion wore led out through a holo m the wall 
This ■was a bloir at tho British cause m Kabool 
licfore which it reeled Tho tram was fired and an 
explosion conld not be far distant which might Iw 
expected to involve In common ruin those who had 
entered All^anistan m prido and triumph to change 
its mlors and lU laws, and him who owc<l to their 
arras a diadem winch now trembled on his brow 
It no BooncTf** says Licnlenant Eyre became 
gtmondly known that tho commissariat fort, upon 
which wo were dependent for supplio*, bad been 
abandoned than one universal feeling of indignation 
pervaded tho gnmson nor can I dcfcribo the im 
patience of tho troop®, but especially tho native por- 
tion, to bo Icil out for its recapture — a feeling that 
was bv no means ihminishctl by their seeing the 
Affglians eroding and rccro«ing the road between 
the commis^anat fort and tho gate of tho Sliah 
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Bagli, laden Mdtli the proyisions on which had >de- 
pended oiir ability to make a protracted defence.”'' 
Well, indeed, might indignation and impatience 
prevail ; and so stioiigly weie they expicssed, that at 
last it was resolved to make an attempt against Ma- 
homed Shmeef’s fort, the practicability of capturing 
which had occasioned so much solemn discussion, 
during which all the stoies weie lost Two guns, 
under Lieutenant Eyre, were to ojien a fiie on the 
foit, under covei of which a party, undci Major 
Swame, was to advance and blow open the gate 
mth a bag of powder. The guns opened their fiie, 
and continued it until their supply of ammunition 
was neaily exhausted, but, fiom some cause, the 
paity which was to force the gate lemamed still, 
without attempting to peifoim then allotted task, 
and the whole weie lecalled into cantonments 
“ Thus,” remaiks Lieutenant Eyi’e, “ the enemy f 
enjoyed their triumph undimimshed, aud great was 
the rage of the sepoys of the 37th native mfautiy, 
who had evinced the utmost eageiuess to be led out, 
at this disappointment of theii hopes ”j: 

Military Operations m Kabool, p 58. 

f Mibtary Operations in Kabool, p 59 

X This movement against Mahomed Shureef’s fort invidly re- 
calls to the mmd the feat performed by the King of France and 
his army of forty thousand, immortahzed m a famihar distich 
Lieutenant Eyre appears to lay the blame on the officer in com- 
mand of the storming party He says — “ Major Swayne, mstead 
of rushmg forward with his men, as had been agreed, had in the 
meantime remamed stationary, under cover of the wall by the 
road side The general, who was watclung our proceedmgs from 
the gateway, observmg that the gun-ammunition was runmng 
short, and that the troops had failed to take advantage of the best 
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On the follcrwing day another attempt ttos made 
npon the emharrassing fort, Trhlch would seem to 
hare "been erected for no other porposo hat to con 
faso the counsels and baffle the ofTorts of the British 
force At an early hour three iron nmo-pounders 
were brought to bear upon the north-cast bastion, 
and two bowiUors upon the contignous curtain 
The finng was maintained for about two houre, 
dunng which the artillerymen were exposed to tho 
fire of the enemy a sbarp-shootcra stationed on a 
couple of high towers which completely commanded 
tho battery A practicable breach being cfrcctcd a 
storming party, consisting of three companies, one 
of her hityesty s 44th, one of tho 6th native infantry, 
and one of tho 37th native infantiy, marched for- 
ward and gpeodil) carried tho place Tho death- 
throe of this redoubtable fort was for less violent 
than might Lave been expected from tho degree of 
tenacity nttnbutcd to iU About ono hundred and 
fifty men succeeded In planting tho Bntish flag upon 
it , but it IS to be lamented that the gallant officer 
Ensign lUban of tho Queen s 44th, who first wa\c<l 
it on the summit of tho breach, nas shot throngii 
tho heart while in tlic act of thus displaying llio 
signal of his country s tnumph 

Tho cavalry pursued tho fugitives from tlio place 

oppoTtmutj for adnmdnp recalled ui Into canlonmcnU ** VaAj 
Sale DO iaco m petent imljUij critic tbongh of tbe pcotlcr rev 
fccm* OQ the other ltand« to attribtite the chief Uame to tbe 
yr nenil She mjth— TTie troop reUred by order c^f Omcnl 
Bphuutone to my no unall •orpn^c for the enemy had bepnn 
to nm ont from a broVen boftion I btjt nltcn they fiiund our pct>rlc 
retreatinp they toolt courier and no more left the fort “ 
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and the lulls weie speedily covered vltli the enemy’s 
horse issuing forth for their protection. A sevcie 
encounter took place, but the enemy thiew out 
such vast niimbeis that no serious impiession could 
be made on them, and as the day closed, both paities 
letiied fiom the conflict 

For some days aftei this aflair, shot and shells 
were thiowu fi’om the Bala Hissar into the tovm, 
but with little eflect, beyond the alarm which they 
weie calculated to cieate Plans weie suggested 
foi lecaptuiing the commissaiiat foit, and so much 
of the stoies as yet lemamed in it ; but they weie 
suggested only, not acted upon.'^ 

The enemy appeared on the heights in gieat 
numbers, and with gieat boldness, and little vas 
done 01 attempted that was calculated to check 
this feeling in them The veiy debilitated state of 
Geneial Elphmstone’s health, at this time, lendeied 
it necessaiy that he should have the assistance of a 
coadjutor, possessed of greater bodily vigoui, and 

* In tlie lively and interesting narrative of Lady Sale, the 
following passage occurs — “Paton [assistant quartermaster- 
general] and Bellew [deputy assistant quartermaster- general] 
meet in council -nuth Sturt [her son-in-law, and chief officer of 
engineers], at mne, most evemngs, at our house To-day [6th 
November] arrangements were made for carrying the Shah’s 
garden and the commissariat fort by daybreak, every thing bemg 
so clearly explained, that even I understood it as w'eU as hemnung 
the handkerchief I was makmg * ♦ * Plans were sketched, 

and all the mmutiae written out, so that the general might have no 
questions to ask It is now midnight, and no reply has been 
sent from him, though an answer was to have come to say 
whether the work should he done or not ” From subsequent 
passages m the journal, it seems that the general hesitated — then 
approved the plan — then abandoned it 
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nup accordingly Brigadier Shelton, the officer second in 
— command, •\ms called from tho Bala Hissar to can- 
tonments. His presence was followed by increased 
actiYity , bnt tho credit of tho change appears to ho 
due to Sir William Macnnghten, towards whom it 
IS a hare act of jnstico to state, that whatever of 
promptitude and energy was displayed in tho higher 
departments of aSalrs at Kahool during these un- 
happy scenes, seems traceable to him Tho enemy 
had taken possession of somo forts, ono of which, 
called tho Ilika Baahce fort, was situated directly 
opposite on inclosure known as tho Jlisslon Com 
pound, at tho north-east angle of tho British can 
tonments, and within musket shot of tho works * 
Into theso they poured thoir fire and a i>arty of 
sharp-shooters, who found cover among some ruins 
m tho vicinity, picked off ^vith deadly certainty 
tho British artillerymen while engaged In working 
their guns. Sir Willjam Mocnaghten strongly urged 
tho necessity of dislodging tho enemy from this 
post, hut would probably not have succoedod in 
obtaining tho consent of tho military authontics to 
tho task being attempted bad bo not offtrod to 
take on bimsclf the entire responsibility of tho act 
Thereupon tho general ordered a force to bo pro- 
vided to storm tbc fort. It consisted of tlio Queen s 
44tb regiment tbo 37th nallvo infantry, two liorso 
artillery guns, ono mountain train gun and a con 
sidcrahlo body of native forces Captain Bellow 
undertook to blow open the main gate but from aeci 

• Fpr ■ Maitwy Operabom m Kibool 
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dent or error lie missed it, and instead, blew in the 
wicket gate at the side, affording an aperture of such 
small dimensions that not more than two or three 
men could enter abieast, and these were compelled 
to stoop. Under these disadvantages, a handful of 
the assailants got in ; among these were Colonel 
Mackerell, of her Majesty’s 44th; Lieutenant Cadett, 
of the same regiment ; Lieutenant Hawtrey, of the 
37th Bengal native infantry, and Lieutenant Bud, 
of the Shah’s force. Though the number of those 
who had passed the gate was small, it was sufficient 
to spread dismay among the garrison, who, not 
doubting that the whole Bntish force would follow, 
rushed, in consternation, thiough a gate on the side 
of the fort opposite to that which had been carried 
Unhappily, at this moment a charge of cavalry round 
the corner of the fort spread pamc among the troops 
before the gate , they turned, and it became, says 
one of the narrators of the event, “ a scene of sauve 
qui pent” The officers in vain exeited themselves 
to bring back the men to theu duty , and when 
Major Scott, of the 44th, after resorting Avithout 
effect to command, expostulation, and entreaty, 
called on volunteers to follow him, the call was 
ansAvered by only a single private All would now 
have been lost but for the iron pei severance of 
Brigadier Shelton, who, amidst the hot fiie of the 

* The name of this man, which well deserves record, was 
Stuart or Steward, for it is given differently by different narra- 
tors It IS gratifying to know tliat, on the report of his fidelity 
reaching the ears of Sir Wilham Macnaghten, he was, at the 
entreaty of the envoy, promoted sei]eant. 
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enemy and the wild rush of tlio recreant troops, stood 
firm and unmoved — stnvmg by tho cxcrciso of Ins 
authority, and still more by Lis anlmatmg example, 
to 8a\e the British name Irom tho disgrace impend- 
ing over it Ho at last succeeded in rallying tho 
men, who advanced onco more to tho attach, and 
onco more wavered, although now tho firo of tho 
guns from tho cantonments, and a demonstmtion on 
tho part of the British cavalry, had checked tho 
career of the Afighan borso Bat the hesitation 
u-as overcome by the energy of tho brigadier Tho 
assailants pressed forward, and tho fort was won 
The situation of the small British party who had 
entered tho fort, and remained within it while 
their comrades were shrinking from their dut> 
^^thout, was a subject of intonso and pnmful 
interest Lieutenants Cndott and Ilawtiy Imd re- 
turned, to endeavour to bring up tho men but llio 
fate of tho rest was to bo nsccrtalnod Tho little 
band, it apiKars, on finding themselves deserted had 
hastily shut tho gate through nhicli the greater jiarl 
of tho gamson had escaped, and secured tho chain 
With a bayonet Tho unhappy circumstances how- 
ever, prevailing on tho opposite side, encouraged 
tlio cncni) to rcturu which they did in considerable 
numbers and lia>mg succeeded in remoMng tho 
ba) onct the gate was ro-openod, and tho foe ru. heil 
in Their fury was exorcised viUiout restraint 
upon Colonel Mackcrcll ^liom they hacked in n 
frightful manner Llcutcnaut Bird ^^ith two scp<»\‘s 
of tho 37th found shelter in a stable which they 
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barricaded. One of the sepoy's was killed, but 
Lieutenant Bird and the other defended themselves 
foi a considerable period — ^maintaining a fire which 
knocked doAvn all who ventuied to approach their 
retreat, with a precision proportioned to the close- 
ness of the combat. In this way more than thiity 
of the enemy met their death ; and when the foit 
was gained, the gallant pair were found by theii 
companions unharmed. The rescue, indeed, was at 
the last moment, for the ammunition of the besieged 
combatants was reduced to a stock of five cai- 
tridges 

The loss of the Biitish on this occasion amounted 
to two hundred killed and wounded Captain 
McCrae, of the 44th, was cut down in the gateway 
on the first nish, and Captain Westmacott, of the 
37th, was shot while engaged in skirmishing with- 
out. The fate of Colonel Mackerell has already 
been mentioned 

Several adjacent forts were, on the fall of Bika 
Bashee, abandoned by the enemy In one some 
grain was found — a most welcome discovery. No 
time was lost in beginning to transport it to a safer 
spot, but there was not time to remove the whole 
before nightfall. A guard was applied for to pio- 
tect the remainder, but refused, and in the morn- 
ing, as might have been anticipated, it was gone 

On the 13th November, the enemy again appearing 
in great force on the heights, and firing into the 
British cantonments, a force was sent out to dispeise 
them. This movement, hke the attack on the Rika 
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cnup Bashoe fort, -mii suggested by Sir William Mac- 
— nngbteD, "who, on tins occasion also, ^vos required to 
take upon bimselftbe entire responsibility attached to 
it. There was another and more lamentable point of 
resemblance bet\reen the two occasions. On both 
the infantry, European and native manifested on un 
Bteadmess not to bo expected Tho fortnno of the 
(lay how0^er, was with the British, and a gun was 
taken from tho enemy Another might have botm 
captured, hut it was protected by a hot fire from a 
body of AJTgban infantry, and tho 44 th could not bo 
prevailed upon to incur tbo danger attendant on 
carrying It off Tho fear of tho Europeans was 
shared by tho native troops Tho capture of tho 
gun being thus fnifltratedt Lieutenant Eyre with 
tho liorso artillery gunner, descended Into the ravino 
where it lay and spikod it 
* Tho feoblo hold which Shah Shoojrdi and bis 
allies had on Kabool was manifested Bimnltaneously 
in almost orory part of tbo country About tho 
A D 1811 middle of November, iIr\)or Pottingor, political 
agent in Koijistan accompanied by Lieutenant 
Ilaugbton, a(\Jutnnt of a Goorka regiment In tbo 
Shah s service, and a single soldier of that regiment, 
amvcsd In Kabool after undergoing extraordinary 
Imnlsblp® and encountering great danger in cffiTt- 
ing a safe retreat from tbo scene of his official 
functions Ills fort m Lughman had been attacked 
bis as'i'itant I icutenant Rattray, munlcred and 
himself forced to withdraw to Cliarckar There 
however, he found no permanent resting-place 
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Cliarekar was closely invested by the enemy — the 
Biitisli outposts attacked, and in succession earned 
In defending them, Captain Codiington, the officer m 
command, was killed, and Major Pottinger wounded. 
The gariison at Charekar suffered fearfully from 
want of water ; it being necessary after a time to 
'dispense this piime necessary of existence in quan- 
tities equal only to half a wine-glass for each man, 
and finally the supply failed altogether. Deseition 
had been fonsome time going on, and open mutiny 
followed. On Lieutenant Haughton attempting to 
seize two deserteis, who bad letmned apparently for 
the purpose of persuading their comiades to follow 
their example, he was cut down by a jemadar of 
aitiUeiy, who repeated the blow while the officer 
lay on the giound, and then rushed out, followed 
by neaily all the Mahometans in the place. The 
troops who lemained were completely disoiganized , 
and from this post, also, it became necessary to 
retreat Proceeding towards Kabool, the toils and 
perils of the road were so dispiiitmg, that all the 
fugitives dropt off excepting the single soldier who, 
as already mentioned, amved with the two officeis 
at the British cantonments, where, says Lieut. Eyi’e, 
“ they were received by their brethren in arms as 
men risen from the dead.” Other officers exposed to 
similar dangers were less fortunate Doctor Giant, 
a sui’geon, who, like many members of his profession 
in India, had honourably distinguished himself by 
seiwices not falling within the routine of his proper 
duties, depaited with Major Pottinger and Lieu- 
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tcmint Hflagbton from Charekar, but Bhortlj aflor- 
worda disappeared from Mhat cause mtis unknown, 
and two officers Btatlone<l at a fort in Koliigtan, 
about twelve izulcs from Kabool LiDutcnant !Mnulo 
and Iiiontenant Whelan after bcln^ deserted bp 
their men, were barbaionslp murdered 

The chapter of disasters was further swelled bp 
the Borpnae and destruction of a defachinont pro- 
ceeding under Uio command of Captain Woodbnm, 
of the Shahs semcCt from Ghuzneo to KahooJ At 
Gundamuck tho force left bp Sfr Robert Salo on 
bis doparturo fell rapidlp into disorder , tho laigcr 
portion deserted to the cnemp, and tho rest refused 
to remain at Gundamuck , with tliero tho officer in 
charge. Captain Bum was compelled to retire to 
Jolalahad leaving two guns and much baggago 
behind them. At Fesh Boolnk, between tho Khybor 
Foss and Jclalabad Captain rem?, of tho Slmhe 
service, found himself surrounded bp the cnemp, 
destitute of ammunition, and in danger of licing 
abandoned bp his troops. Some of them iiad gone 
over tho walls hut Avero cut up bp tho cnemp, and 
tho fear of mcelhig tho samo falo was bohcied to 
bo tho chief motive bp which the rest wore deterred 
from following their example IlnMng no prospect 
of relief ho resolved to moke an attempt to cut his 
wnp through tho cnemp and ho succeeded , hut 
the almiidomncnt of the fort iurolveil tlic loss of 
treasure to tho amount of thirtp'ctglit thousand 
rupees ns well os some stores nud priNTitc propertp 
At Kabool tho state of affidrs remained for a 
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peiiod of several days almost unchanged m any re- 
spect. The same indecision and inactivity which 
had heretofoie prevailed in the Biitish cantonments 
continued to exist ; and the enemy appear not to 
have been without a due share of the same unmili- 
taiy qualities. Nothing was done or attempted on 
either side On the 22nd of November both parties 
seemed suddenly loused to the recollection that 
they were in the position of belligerents A village 
called Behmauroo, from which the English drew 
some supplies, was occupied by the enemy; and 
Major Swayne, of the 5th native infantry, was 
dispatched, with a small force of horse and foot, 
and one gun, to dispossess them. A second gun 
was afterwards ordered to his support. The village 
was to have been stormed, but no attempt was made 
to cany this intention into effect The officer in 
command, according to Lieutenant Eyre, “ would 
neither go forward nor letire,”* but continued for 
several hours to maintain a useless fire on the houses 
m the village ; the infantry of the party bemg under 
covei, but the cavahy and artillery exposed to the 
fire of the enemy without the opportunity of effect- 
ing any object of impoitance adequate to the risk 
incurred and the loss sustained. In the evemug 
Biigadier Shelton joined them, with a reinfoi cement 
under Colonel Olivei, but no more daiing oi decisive 
course was the result , and, finally, in the language 
of Lady Sale, “ The troops returned, having done 
nothing.”! It was resolved on the 23rd to repair 
* Military Operations, p 112 f Jouma], p 119. 
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the error of the preceding daj, 03 far os reparation 
can be said to be practicable m cases whore the loss 
sustained is not so much in ph 3 rBical or matonol 
strength as m con0dence and character At two 
o clock in the morning, Bngadier Shelton marched 
out with seventeen companies of infantry,* consist- 
ing of five of Her Miyestys 44th, under Captain 
Leighton, six of the 5th native infantry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver six of tbo 37th native 
infantry, under Major Kershaw, of Her Miyestys 
13th , one hundred sappers, under Lieutenant Laing , 
one squadron of tho 6th light cavalry under Captain 
Bold one squadron of irregular horse under Lieu- 
tenant Walker , a hundred men of the corps known 
as Anderson 8 horse, and a single gun Tho gun 
was with great dlfliculty got to its position on a 
knoll, commanding nn inclosuro in tho village, 
which, from tho firos perceived m it, was judged to 
bo tho principal bivouac of tho onemy The gun 
as soon os practicable, opened and the enemy In 
some alarm retreated from tho open space to the 
shelter afforded by the boosts and towers, from 
whence they kept up a sharp fire of jurails Tho 
brigadier was strongly urged to storm tho village 
under cover of tho darkness (there being no moon) 
and before tlio cnom) had time to recover from 
tho panic into which they had heen thrown hut 
tho opportunity was sufTcred to pass without profit 

• Ladjr Sale cnlli them w«l companieat” aod nUi I 
beUere many of than did not mmter ibore forty tneru — J ocnul 
p 122 
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“ Both officeis and men,” says Lady Sale, “were 
most anxious to be led against the tillage, to take 
it by stoi-rn, but the brigadiei would not hear of 
it At length, as day dawned, the caution of the 
commander gave way. The fire from the village 
had slackened, and, it was believed, from the failuie 
of ammumtion Parties of the enemy weie obseived 
hm’rying away, and, accoidmg to the belief of Lieu- 
tenant Epe, not above foity men lemamed in the 
place A stoimmg paity was foimed under Major 
Swayne. but mischance frustrated the effects of a 
movement too long postponed The oflScer command- 
ing the storming paity missed his way, and instead of 
arri\ung at the principal gate, which was now open, 
he came to a small wicket which was bari leaded, 
and believing himself unable to force it, he with- 
drew his men under cover, j* wheie they lemained 
until lecalled In the meantime vast numbers of 
the enemy issued from the city, and coveied a hill 
immediately opposite to that occupied by the British 
foice, and separated from it only by a naiiow goige. 

* Journal, p 122 

t Different representations are made as to the practicabihty of 
Major Swayne’s foremg this wicket Lieutenant Eyre seems to 
acqmt the officer of hlame upon this point, observing that he 
" arrived at a small kirkliee, or wicket, which was barricaded, 
and which he had no means of forcing, so that he was obliged to 
cover his men and himself as well as he could ” — hlihtary Opera- 
tions, page 117. Lady Sale’s account is somewhat less favourable 
She, after narratmg the arrival of Major Swayne at the wicket, 
thus contmues “ winch (the wicket) he reported himself unable 
to force, though this was afterwards done by a few men pulhng it 
dovra with then: hands and kickmg at it " — Journal, p 123 
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Lieutenant Walker xdth his irregular horse, had 
been dispatched to cut off the fugitives from the 
City, but the plain was now swept by hordes of 
cavalry, who evidently designed to perform the same 
duty with regard to Lieutenant Walker Ho was 
therefore recalled The abandonment of the attempt 
to storm had afforded opportunity for throwing rein- 
forcements into the village ns well ns sujiplics of 
ammunition, and thus the purpose for which the 
troops had marched out of cantonments was irre- 
parably frustrated M^or Korehaw, with three com- 
panies of the 37th, being left In tho position first 
taken by tho British force tbo brigadier marched 
with the remainder of tbo troops, and bis gun to 
oppose tbo enemy on the oppceito height* Hero his 
disposition of his force Is stated by military nntlio- 
nties to have boon singularly Injudicious. Skir 
raishers were brought forward to tho brow of tho 
hill tho rest of tho infantry wore formed into two 
squares, supported by his cavalry but tlio whole 
exposed to the fire of tho enemy which was delivered 
from behind hillocks and other defences But worse 
even than defective generalship was tho sunken spirit 
of tho men Tho skirmishers could with difficulty bo 
kept to their posts, and when a danng party of the 
enemy descended the gorge, and availing themselves 
of such cover ns they could find crept gradually up 
tho hill on which tho British force was |K>^tc<l tliey 
gave wat* Bouards of an amount magnificent in 
tho eves of a pnvnto soldier were offered for the 
capture of the cncm> « flag Imt in vain Tlie endca 
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vour to lead to a charge was fruitless, as though the 
appeal, had been made to men of wood. Several 
officers advanced to the front, and pelted the enemy 
with stones, the men looking on.^ The enemy 
made a dash at the British gun, and the cavalry 
were ordered to charge for its protection, but nei- 
ther the command nor the example of their officers 
could induce them to stir.f The gun was captured, 
the artillery-men fighting gallantly in defence of it, 
though unsupported, and two of them were killed 
The first square of the British infantry was now in 
flight. The second kept its position, and m its rear 
the flying troops were with some difficulty rallied by 
their officers The reappearance of firmness was 
not without efiect upon the enemy’s party, whose 
ardom was further diminished by a casualty which 
had befallen one of their chiefs, and abandoning the 
gun, they made off with the limbei and horses. The 
conflict was renewed, and for some time maintained ; 
but a second attack from the enemy similar to that 
Avhich not long before had caused the Bntish in- 

* The names of these brave leaders of men unworthy to be 
commanded by them must not he passed over They were 
Captams Mackintosh, Mackenzie, Troup, and Leighton, £ind 
Lieutenant Laing The officers first and last named were killed 
on this ill-fated day 

f In naming the cavalry officers thus honourably distmguished 
from their cowardly followers, it is gratifymg to find several 
natives among the gallaht hand It consisted of Captams Bott 
and CoUyer, of the 5th hght cavalry , Lieutenant Wallace, of the 
irfegular horse , Russular, Ishmael Khan, Jemadar Syud, Mahq-. 
med Syud, and Muzee Museer Beg, of Anderson’s horse. 
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fimtry, European and native alike, to turn m dis- 
graceful flight, xras nmdo hy the cncray with the 
same result No effort could recall the men into 
action, nor oven prevail on them to retire in order 
They ran in the most outnigeonB confusion pursued 
hy the enemy, who destroyed them in vast numhers. 
Tho gun, for which on its rescue fresh horses and 
limber were procured, was ovortumed and lost , tho 
wounded were for the most part left on tho field, to 
ho hacked and hewod by tho weapons of their fero- 
cious enemy, and nothing was wimtlng to render 
disaster complete and overwhelming A fire opened 
on tho pureuorB hy part of tho Shah s force a charge 
mado by Lieutenant Hardyman with a fresh troop 
of cavnliy and tho oxtreorduinry conduct of one of 
the Affghon chiefs, who, in tho boat of pursuit, sud 
donly halted and led off his followers, favoured the 
progress of tho flying hut for tho help thus aflbrdcd, 
scarcely one of those ^ho went forth to capture tho 
villflgo of Dchmnuroo would have returned Lieu- 
tenant Wolkor while charging with Lieutenant 
Ilardyman, at tho head of a few of his horsemen 
whom ho had rallied received a mortal wound 
Colonel 01i^c^, Captain Mackintosh, and Lieutenant 
Laing were also left dead on tho field Tho tlircc 
companies of tho 37t1i native infantry who rcmalncil 
with Mr\Jor Koralmw do not seom to havo mani- 
fested any portion of that craven spirit which un- 
happll) pervaded tho test of the British force 
Thoy wore hard prcswl throughout tho dav and 
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were among the last to leave the hill. One com- 
pany letuiTied with a naick^ and two pnvates 
only.f 

A result so fatal, and withal so dishonoiiiable, as 
that which befel the movement of Biigadier Shel- 
ton, cannot be passed over 'vvithout some attempt to 
trace its causes ; and the views of Lieutenant Eyie 
upon this subject appear to be countenanced by 
probabihty, as well as by the agreement of com- 
petent judges. He says, “No less than six gieat 
eriois must present themselves even to the most 
unpiactised military eye, each of which contributed 
in no slight degiee to the defeat of our tioops, 
opposed as they were by ovei whelming numbers.” 
The fiist and gi’eatest of these mistakes, according 
to the opinion of the authoiity quoted, was the 
taking out a single gun It ajipears that a General 
Older, issued under the government of the Maiquis 
of Hastings, foibade less than two guns being 
taken into the field under any circumstances, or on 
any pretence whatever, where a second was avail- 
able. Biigadier Shelton, it is stated, had intended 
to take another gun, but it was disabled, and was 
twice specially reported as incapable of being got 
ready for use befoie twelve o’clock on the disastious 
■"day when the British, eight houis befoie midday, 
moved to defeat, destruction, and disgiace The 
single gun was seiwed by men woithy of the country 
whose honoiii they maintained, but theii fire was 
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conBtaQtly intomipted, as, after a time, the vent 
became so bot that it was impossible to contmno it 
The second error is the very obvioos one of neglect 
mg to take advantage of the temporary panic pro- 
duced m the enemy, by storming the village before 
they had time to recover from it. “ Had,” says 
Lieutenant Eyre, *"n stomung party been led to the 
attack, under cover of the darkness, yrhich ivould 
have nnlUfiod the advantage they,” the defenders, 
“posscteed, in being under cover the place must 
inevitably have fallen into onr hands, and thus 
would the principal object of the sally have been 
gained, and a good lino of retreat secured for onr 
troops in case of necessity ** The third error enu 
merated by the wntor above quoted, was tho 
neglect of raising defences for the protection of tho 
British troops on tho hill , and this error ho pro- 
nounces ‘so manifest ns to bo quite nnncconnt- 
ablc” A party of sappers had accompanied tlio 
force for tho purpose of forming a breastwork, but 
their services wore not called into requisition, 
though it is said tho expediency of resorting to 
them was specially pointed out at tho time when 
the enemy were crowning tho opposite Iioight with 
multitudinous numbers, after tlio attack on tho 
village had failed * Tho gocxl circcts of mising 

♦ ** Shortly tfter ihl# it wm to r*ae a mja or 

itoQc brCMtirork for the protortion of the troop* wholly eipoied 
to the dutflDt fire of the eneiBy ■ jonH* bat thin piopoution 
w*» not acted OB ” — Fyir p 118 It u not di^tioelly itaitd tn 
whom thi* loggtftion wm oflered but it mutt be prefomed that 
it w»* to the bngadter 
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such a defence would not have been limited to the 
protection of the men, important as was this object; 
it would have enhanced the difficulties of the enemy- 
in advancing, and have given confidence not only to 
those within the work, but also to those beyond it, 
from the knowledge that, if hard pressed, they could 
fall back upon a place of safety. Why such a pre- 
caution was neglected, it is now impossible to ex- 
plain. The fourth error adverted to by Lieutenant 
Eyre, was the extraordinary step of forming the 
infantry into squares. The value of such a foima- 
tion, when the object is to resist an attack by hoi’se- 

men, is well understood. “ All,” says Lieutenant 
Eyre, “have heard of the British squaies at Watei- 

loo, which defied the repeated desperate onsets of 
Napoleon’s choicest cavalry. At Behmauroo we 
formed squares to resist the distant fire of infantry, 
thus presenting a solid mass against the aim of, 
perhaps, the best maiksmen in the woild, the said 
squares being secuiely perched on the summit of a 
steep and 'nan ow ridge, up which no cavalry could 
charge with efiect ” It thus appears that the men 
were disposed m the manner best adapted to oppose 
^avaliy, there being no chance or possibility of any 
cavalry being brought against them, and, at the 
same time, in the manner best adapted to admit of 
then being picked off, in the largest numbers, by 
the species of force actually engaged against them. 
The astonishment expressed by the critic, whose 
views aie here followed, is heightened, as well it 
might be, by the reflection that the officer who 
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thus disposed his men hiid enjojcd, m his yoanger 
days, ” the benefit of Peninsnlor expcnonco,” The 
dispo^ntion of tho cavalry Is mentioned by Xicutc- 
nnnt Eyro os tho fifth of the great errors com- 
mitted, this force, instead of being in tho pinco 
where they might have been nscfol in protecting 
the line of communication with cantonraonts, and 
farther have beoa ablo to advance readily to any 
point where their services would have boon re- 
quired, being hemmed m between bodies of infantry, 
and “ exposed for several hours to a destructive fire 
from the enemy s juxolle, on ground where oven 
under tho most favonmblo circnmstances, thoy could 
not have acted with offech” Tho arrangement 
seems to have been orroneons from tho lioginnmg 
and at tho disastrous closo of the day tho error 
became frightfully apparent, horso and foot being 
mired up together in a way irliich Increased tlio 
confusion, and rendered it irretriorablo — it being 
alike impracticable, under such circumstances 
cithor to raiiv the men or to withdraw them in 
good order Tho sixth and last error of this fatal 
dav 'vns the prolongation of tho fight wlicn nothing 
could bo gained but some addition of los'^ and dis- 
credit to tho ^'ast mass of both previously accumu- 
lated Lieutenant Eyros judgment upon this point 

shall bo given in his own wonis “ Shortly after 
our regaining potseF«ion of tlie gun ono of the 
bngndicfs staff Captain Mackenzie feeling con- 
vinced timt from tho temper of the troojvs and 
from tho inipo«sibiiilv of rectifnng tl»e false po«;iHoii 
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in which the force was placed, not only was success 
beyond hope, but that defeat, in its most disastrous 
shape, was fast approaching, proposed to the briga- 
dier to endeavom’ to effect a letreat while it was 
yet in his power to do so with comparative im- 
punity. His leply was, ‘ Oh no ’ we will hold the 
hill some time longer ’’ At that time, even if the 
slaughter of the soldieis, the loss of officers, the 
evident panic in our ranks, and the worse than false 
natuie of our position, had not been sufficient to 
open all eyes as to the impossibility even of partial 
success (for the real object of the expedition, viz 
the possession of the Aullage of Behmauroo, had 
been, as it weie, abandoned from the very fiist), the 
weakness and exhaustion of both men and hoises, 
who were not only worn out by bodily fatigue, 
but suffeimg giievously from extreme thirst, and 
the debility attendant on long fasting, ought to have 
bamshed all idea of fuither delaying a movement m 
which alone lay the sbghtest chance of preserving 
to their country lives, by the eventual sacrifice of 
which, not even the only solace to the soldiei in the 
hour of misfoitune, the consciousness of unimpaired 
honour, was likely to be gained The simple facts 
of the case appear to be these The troops maiched 
out to capture the village of Behmauroo, and the 
object might have been achieved, but the oppor- 
tunity was suffered to pass, and then the fight was 

* Military Operations in Kabool. Lieutenant Eyre’s statement 
of tlie SIX errors, noticed in the text, extends from page 127 to 
page 131 
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oontinned with no prospect but that of retreat 
before tho enemy sooner or fater, in good or in had 
order as might happen, and seemingly without any 
purpose but the gratification of mere wilfulness. 
Nothing apparently coold be worse t hnn tho mill 
tary arrangements of the day, excepting it were the 
temper of part of the troops engaged Tho defi- 
ciency of manhood m the latter completed tho dis- 
asters which had their origin in the blunders of tho 
former It is beyond donbt that tho troops could 
feel but httlo confidence m their leader, who, 
amidst on abundant display of personal conrage 
manifested no other quality of a good general , hut 
for English soldiers to turn when called upon to 
advance Is happily so rare an occurroneo that oven 
with tho partially extenuating circumstances above 
mentioned, tho fact ii calculated to msplro ns mucli 
of astonishment as of disgusL* Instances of Indi 
vidual heroism there wore, but with refcronco to all 
tho occorrenccs of tho day, bo to Mhom his countrj s 
honour is dear must wish it wero possible that all 
recollection of it could bo obliterated 

Tho character of tho Bntish arms In Kahool was 

* hkAy 6«]e luL't* m, etatement wbith if abt wrrt not mUm 
formed outa upon Uie bngiMlier tn impuUUoa wotto tion that 
of the kxs of the battle. She wyi (pp 13J 132) “SbcUon 
triet to by *11 tbe bbrne oo the SipoLee* (#epoj») He mji 
they are timid, *nd that m*J«» tbe European* tlmH «l*o j bat be 
has been t^d tome borne tnitha On wVing CtpUin Troop if 
be did not thmfc tlat the -HU* h*d betutred noUjr th*l oflieer 
pbuflly told bim tbit he contldmd that *n had bebaird thame 
fully 
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now low indeed, and no cliancc of safety for either 
civil or military seemed to exist but in negotiation. — 
Sir William Macnagliten had ‘repeatedly urged the 
military authoiities to make some demonstration 
worthy of their countiy, and when they had yielded 
a reluctant consent, the}^ had generally tin own on 
him the responsibility of the experiment They 
appear now' to have been not less stienuous in 
lecommending him to negotiate than he had pie- 
viously been in urging them to fight The Kabool 
chiefs also manifesting an inclination for an exei- 
cise of diplomacy, a seiies of negotiations com- 
menced, and was continued through many days 
Any high degiee of piecision m i elating the pai- 
ticulars of tliese negotiations being unattainable, it 
would be idle to enter into them at length It is 
said that the pioposals of the Affghans w'eie, in the 
first instance, of such a nature as to call forth an 
unqualified and indignant rejection from the Biitish 
envoy Proposals moie moderate and reasonable 
w'ere subsequently submitted by him, and received 
by the chiefs with apparently a sincere desire for 
an amicable airangement, the only exception to the 
seeming pi evalence to such a feeling being furnished 
by Mahomed Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Mahomed 
Khan. The conditions weie afterwards modified in 
various ways. At one time Shah Shooj'ah was to 
descend from the thione ; at another he w'as to be 
maintained on condition of his daughters forming 
matiimonial engagements with some of the chiefs 
in opposition to his government, and of his aban- 
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— had given great offence The Shah seems to have 
vacillated not leas th&n his enemies , he consented 
to retain the aovercigntj’ on the conditions specified, 
and afterwords withdrew his consent, thus leaving 
the negotiators to revert to the onginal terms It 
mattered httle, however, what terms were profess- 
edly adopted for it was evident that tho chiefs 
meant to ohservo none, but to avail themselves of 
every opportunity which might offer to counteract 
tho British anthontlcs by tnch and fraud, exor- 
cises of Ingennity, which in Affghan estimation, 
marh tho highest triumph of human intellect. While 
these diplomatic proecmhngs wore in progress the 
British troops were suffering great privatiomi, and 
had in prospect still greater Vanous plans were 
suggested for their retreat without asking tho aid 
or the permission of tho Affglians, but all wore 
beset with dangers and dilficnltics so great ns to 
ensure their rejection Under the terms of the 
convention, tho British were entirely to cvacualo 
Affghnnistan surrendering tho fortresses whicli they 
still held therein and their march was to bo faclli 
tated by a supply of beasts of bnrden, to bo furnished 
by the Affghans These, however were not pni- 
vided, and almost every dnv brought some non 
experiment on tho patience of tho Bntish cnior 
Affecting distnist, or pcriiaps realty feeling it from 
consciousness tliat they were themselves iiiinorthy 
of trust the Aflglum chiefs demanded tho di livery 
of the guns and ammunition of the Bntish fmre 
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This "VAas conceded, and an officer ^^as sent to select 
such a-? might ajipcai to be the most desirable 
Hostages were required and gnen. The AlTghans de- 
manded that Biigadier Shelton should be one, but, as 
Lieutenant E}ic states, the brigadici “having cx- 
picssed a decided objection to iindcitakc the duty,” 
the demand iias not insisted on. But it ^^as not in 
the diplomacy of this unhapjiy jieriod that the British 
name met Avith its deejiest hiiniiliation. While ne- 
gotiations, eici shifting and nei or ending, were in 
pi ogress, the counti3niieii of Cine, and Laurence, 
and Coote, and Lake, and Wellcsle)*, \verc misciably 
thiowing aivay that military chaiactei Avhicli those 
great men had raised, and ^vhlch had been far more 
efficacious in raising and maintaining the Biitish 
empire in tlie East than all other agencies of human 
oiigin 

The English in India, ■while pui suing a career on 
the whole of unparalleled brilliancy, had yet re- 
ceived occasional checks ; they had sustained re- 
verses, but do'wn to this miserable epoch they had 
met them like men. Now, the spirit which had 
home the British standard triumphant through so ^ 
many fields of carnage — which had so often planted' 
it on the summit of the breach choked with the 
bodies of those who had fallen in the attempt to 

* This zealous officer displayed far more avidity of acquisition 
than judgment in choosing tliose articles which were most hkely 
to be useful to those whom he served He packed and earned 
away a large pile of eight-mch shells, which, in the hands of the 
chiefs, would be mere lumber, the mortars for throwing them 
bemg at Jelalabad 
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bear it thither — the spirit displayed by the officer 
who, marching to the relief of Trichinopoly, 
entered it in tnomph, snpported by two of his 
men because unable to support himself,* by tho 
disabled and suffering man, and his array of sick 
and wounded, whose unexpected appeamnco at 
Jiulwagul turoed the fortune of the day, and saved 
a British force from destruction ,f and by tho 
hnmhle seijeant who, with a handfni of men mam- 
tamed, against on ovorwbolming force, a miserable 
fort till it crumbled around him into a shapeless 
heap of rubbish that spirit iccracd to have 
departed from tho Bntlsh soldier m Kabool Tho 
rich hentage of glory bequeathed to him by bis 
predecewors m anns — the fruit of toils and stnig 
gles innumerablo In ovory part of tho worid-~«n7is 
forgotten or despised and a mean regard for per- 
sonal safety, which tended to defeat itstlf, usnrpcil 
tho place of tho noblo and unshrinking endur- 
ance which had so Jong been classed among the 
prominent charoctcnstlca of his countrymen 

Tho defence of Mahomed Shcrcers fort, which 
seemed destined to bo a noTCiM?nding source of an 
no^-nneo and discredit, furnisJicd occasion fora display 
of pasillanimity for more di«gracoful than the blun 
dors which preceded its capture Tho cnom) wore 
very desirous of rcgainingpo^scs^on ami resorted to 
vnnous modes of attack for tho purpose In Imita 
tioj) of tho Lnglisb they n{tomptc<l to blow open 

• 6«ro] i P 271 t ^ PV 

J See roL i jp 5CC j67 
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the gnto with j)o\v(ler, hut of tlio pro])er inaiiage- 
meiit of this operation the} seem to liaAO been 
entirely ignorant; the powder exploded, but the 
gate Mas nnharined. They next commenced mining 
one of the toMcrs, but Lieutenant Sturt, under 
cover of the night, entered their mine and bleM it 
up The gariison Merc so much alarmed bj these 
attempts, that they Mere not deemed trnstMorthy, 
and a change Ma^; conscqucntl} made. The ncM’ 
garrison consi«:tcd of one comjiany of the Queen’s 
44th, under Lieutenant Gray, and one conijiany of 
the 37th Bengal infantry, under Lieutenant IlaM- 
trey. In ordci to dcstioy the enomj’s mine, it had 
been necessaiy to open a passage near the walls, 
and this opening M*as, M*hen the Moik Mas per- 
formed, secured by barricading. Thioiigh this 
defence, a party of the enemy, mIio had crejit up, 
discharged a few shots, and Lieutenant Gray M^as 
slightly M'ounded He proceeded to cantonments 
to get his MOund dressed, and the men of the 44th, 
immediately on his departuie, piepaied for flight 
Lieutenant Havrtrey used every possible exertion 
to Mithhold them, but in vain ; they precipitated 
themselves over the walls, and M'ere soon followed 
by the sepoys of the 37th, mIio pieviously were 
disposed to stand to their duty Two of the latter 
body, indeed, were left dead in the fort, but not a 
man of the 44th The enemy of course took pos- 
session of the fort The bazaar village M^as gar- 
risoned by a party of the 44th, who, on obserHng 
the flight of their comrades from Mahomed Shereef s 
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fort, were about to follow tlieu* example, but were 
EtoppetJ by their officers. Aflor this manrfestatiou, 
a guard of eepoya was stationed at tbo ontrenco of 
the bazaar, with orders to prevent the departure of 
any Europeans on doty there, and on the foUo^vlng 
day the Ettropean gamson was withdrawn, and a 
company of the 87th native infantry jmt m their 
place ‘ This,” says Lieutenant Ejrc “being the 
weakest point of our defences, had Jutherto boon 
protected entirely by parties of her Majesty a 44th, 
which post of honoor they woro now considcrcHl 
unworthy to retain.*** 

* OpenUom p 143. 'Htt obKmtitms made lij 

licoteouit Ejrre m defnico of the freedom vith wUeb be boa re 
ported thu tod tonthr fftctt mof be qtioted in ja<rificttk»o of tbe 
adopuoo of tbe come coone la tbe pment vrorL. ** Id tbc 
coorae of tbli mrrndTe 2 bare bees compiled, bf iicra trntb to 
note dorm faeu oetrlp oSectmg tbe bonoar utl intemU of a 
Bntuh reguBcnt. It may or ntber I fear It ssut, inrriubly 
happen that my unrcactrcd atatetaenta of tbo Kabool occur 
rence* wfll prorc oiacccptaUo to many wbo*c pnrato or puUIc 
fcelmgi arc mtercated In gloMmg ottt or auppfwiiag the nnme 
nm* errora committed and ccni u rcf d o cnrdly incurred bat my 
bcort tdh me that no paltry mohrea of nralry ce mabcc infioencc 
my pen rather a alnocre and hooeat detire to berwSt tbe pabbo 
icmce by pomting out tbe rocLi on which crar rcputatloo was 
wrecked tbe meant by which onr bosour wat ndhed tod our 
Indian empiro endangered, at • xnmung to fatorc acton in umHar 
fccnct. In 0 word I helkre that more good it Uiely to enree 
from the pobTumUon of the whole unimtigalcd trulb than from a 
mere gorlJcd •latctaentofiL A Hogdoia hat been hut — an army 
tlain } and turely if I can tbcw that bad we been but tree to our 

ttlre* and had ngorout meaiurca been adopted the rertdt might 

bare been widely different 1 thall Iuitc wntten an In iruetitc 
IcTKin to rtjlert and tabjccta to generals and nrmiea and »hall 
not hare mcnmrd in ram tbodtref/prohotioo of the >el/ inlrmted 
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Da}s passed away, the Biitish in cantonments chap 
Iiaving continiiall} bcfoie tlicm tlie prospect of starv- 
ation; a icsult avcited only by tempoiary supplies, 
of the continuance of winch no icasouablc confi- 
dence could be entei tamed In 110111613% but ex- 
piessne phiaseolog}', they weie liteially suppoited 
“ fiom hand to mouth ” The restianits of discipline 
giadually picssed nioie and nioie hghtl)", till at last 
they weie scaicely felt. With a mcw' to the ap- 
proaching necessity for letrcat, when the magazine 
w^ould ineMtably become a picy to the eneni}’’, the 
geneial had oidcred some ammunition to be distii- 
buted to certain camp-follow’ers, and commanding 
officers •were diiected to indent for new' arms and 
accoutiements, m exchange foi such as w'cie old 01 
damaged But little attention w'as now' paid to the 
letter of oideis, and it is stated, that many officers 
in command of companies rested content with send- 
ing their men to the magazine, to help themselves 
at pleasuie ; the stoies, in the absence of any build- 
ing propel for their leception, being placed under 
the trees of an orchard, in chaige of a small guard 
The consequence was, a scene of confusion and 
plunder, soldiers and camp-follow'ers indiscriminately 

or the proud It as notonous, that the 44th foot had been for a 
long time previous to these occurrences in a state of woeful 
deterioration I firmly believe that in this, and on every other 
respect, they stood alone as a regiment of that noble army whose 
glorious deeds m all quarters of the globe have formed with those 
of the British navy the foundation of our national pnde, and have 
supphedfor ages to come a theme of wonder and adnuration ” — 

Pp. 143 to 145 
VOL VI 
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rnflhmg to the spot, and cacli man carrying ofT-what 
ius fancj^ snggGflted as desirable for him to posEcs?. 
fiome officers exerted themselves to chocl. tho tn- 
mult and protect tho property but for some time 
their authority was oponly defied The Bcmbhmco 
of order was ultimately restored and tho laigor 
portion of tho misappropriated articles recovered , 
but the incident afforded a lamcntahlo indication of 
tho rolnintion of those ties which withhold n bodv 
of soldiery from dogencmtlng into a disorderly mass 
of armed advontorerB 

The negotiations having amvod at a stage whcn« 
if they were to bo regarded os sincere or binding 
effect might bo given to tho stipulntions agreed 
upon tho Bntish troops in tho Bab Hbsar marched 
out to join their brethren in cantonments. But tho 
Affgbon chiefs still held back from tbo execution of 
the pronsiona to which they bad bound tbemsolves. 
Tbo British force was entirely nt their mercy Tbo 
enemy wore in possession of all tbo forts which 
commanded tho cantonments, and tho distress, for 
want of provisions and forage, which proMulcil was 
oitrcmo Further to a^ravato tho sufferings of 
tho unhappy force, tho winter became intensely cold 
and a heavy fall of snow co\crcd tho ground 

At this moment, when difficulties, imiltlfanous 
aud seemingly insurmountable surrounded tho Bri 
tish force with fierce enemies, or protended but 
treachcrou** fnends without tho cantonments and a 
perishing mass within , when to remain or to fiy 
seemed alike fmuglit with destruction when thi 
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troops liad lost all energy, and wlicn no concci^ablc 
amount of eneigy appeared equal to the occasion ; 
A\licn the access of liojio on e^eiy side seemed 
haried — a pioposal ^as suddenly made to the Biiti';li 
eino}, to A^hlch. nnhappily, his embaiiassments in- 
duced him to lend a Milling ear It came from 
Alcbar Ivhan, and Mas to this eflcct: that Amoon- 
oollah Khan, one of the most influential of the op- 
posing chiefs, and bche^cd to be one of the most 
hostile, should be seized, and become pii'^oner; that 
M.ahomed Khan’s foit and the Bala Ilissai should 
be leoccupied by the Biitish tioops, mIio Meie to 
remain in the countiy some months longci, and 
then to evacuate it in a fiiendly manner; Shah . 
Shoojah to retain the soieicigiity, but Akbai Khan 
to be named his •viziei, and, in addition to that 
oflace, to recene pccuniaiy ieM*ard to an enoimous 
amount In one icspect the pioposal %vent fuither 
than has been stated To impiison the chief most 
active in his opposition to Shah Shoojah Mas, in 
Alfghan eyes, but little, and the envoy M^as assured 
that, for a sum of money, the head of his enemy 
should be laid at his feet The ansM^er of Sir AVil- 
ham Macnaghten M^as such as became the lepie- 
sentative of the government 'with M'hose mteiests 
he was intrusted ; he intimated that it M^as neither 
his custom, nor that of his countiy, to give a puce 
for blood 

Looking at the pioposal with the coolness Avhich 
time and distance and the absence of anxiety alloM% 
it appears too monstrous to pass, eA’^en Math a novice 
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— ceed THth one bo experienced in the ^vllyB of men 
and 80 familiar with the wiles of eastern policy, as 
was Sir WiUiam Macnnghten. It came, however 
at a moment when almost any change Boomoil a 
rehef from the harrowing troubles which had pressed 
so overwhelmmgly on his mind and it should bo 
remembered also, that, extravagant ns wore tho 
suggestions offored to him, tho history of tho East 
nfTords multitudinous instances of tho sovomneo of 
apparent friends, and tho union of avowed enemies 
in no wise more strange and nnaccountablo than those 
which were mvolved in this overture But wlmt- 
OTor the degree of plaosibllity which tho proposal 
may bear to different minds, Sir WilUnm Macnagh- 
ten eagerly os it eooms, ombmeod it excepting 
however lot it bo repeated that part which involved 
tho infamy and guilt of nssassmotion. JIis consent 
having been secured to tho ontlino of tho plan it 
was suggested that a conference for tho purpose of 
arranging tho details, should toho placo between 
him and Akbar Khan The place selected for tho 
interview was tho plain and thither about noon on 
A D 1842 the 23 p( 1 of September, Sir William Macnnghten 
proceeded accompanied by Cnptalns Laurence Tro 
Tor and Jlackcnric IIo had requested that the 
general would havo two regiments and two guns 
ready for secret service and tho cxistcnco of n ftcl 
ing that tho cx]>crimcnt ho was about to make was 
nttcndc<l with danger was indlcntwl by his dcslnng 
that the garrison might bo kept on the alert and 
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the ^^alls stiongl} manned. It docs not appeal, 
]lo^^e^cl, that innch icgaid ^\as paid to his ■\vi'?hos 
on tins point; foi, on lca^ing tlic cantonments, he 
cxjnc'Jscd disa]ipom(mcnt at the paucity of men on 
tlic lampails and the ajipaient weakness of the gai- 
iison, icmaikmg to his companions, "with not less of 
justice than of bittcincss that it ivas “of a piece 
with the militaiy airangcments tliroiighoiit tlic 
siege ” 

The troops rcqiiiicd to cany out the objects of 
the jnoposed agi cement Mcie not in icadmcss and a 
lettei fiom the gencial, icmonstiatmg against thcii 
being thus employed. Mas dispatched to the oinoy 
after he had taken his departiiic, and M’hich conse- 
quently he never rcccn cd On ajipi caching the place 
of meeting, the small escoit Mhich had accompanied 
the envoy halted, and he advanced Mith the thice 
officeis to the selected spot, M’hich was paitially 
scieened fiom aIcm' from the cantonments by some 
small hillocks Akbar Khan soon aftciM’'aids ap- 
pealed, Mith some othci chiefs, among Mdiom M^as 
the brother of the man pioposed to be seized and 
imprisoned. A carpet M'as spread, and the confe- 
lence began It had not long continued, vdieii a 
numbei of men, heavily ai-med, giadually drew near, 
and seemed to be forming a ciicle lound the spot 
This was noticed by Captain Lauience, who sug- 
gested that, as the conference was of a secret na- 
tuie, they should be ordered to a distance Akbai 
Khan answered, that it was of no importance, for 
that they weie all in the seciet Immediately aftei- 
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' wards, he exclaimed, “ Seiio ' seize and the envoy 
— I and his three companions were immodiatelj pinioned 
j from behind, deprived of their swords, and earned 
off pnsoners. Captain Trevor was speedily pat to 
\ _death and the same fate befel Sir William Jlac- 

' naghten, who, it is reported and generally believed 

^ was shot by Ahbar Khan with a pistol, one of a pair 

jnst before presented by the envoy to the mthlcss 
chief The bodies of the murdered men wore ex- 
posed to the indignities and outrages with which 
eastern revenge is wont to visit the remains of 
fallen foes, and were paraded through the streets of 
the city m barbano trramph The hand of Sir 
WiUiam Macnagbten avus exhibited in savage don- 
sion at the window of the place in which the two 
surviving pnsoners wore confined 

Much animadversion has been passed on the con 
dnet of Sir William Macnaghton in the basinets 
which terminated so fatally for himself Of impni- 
donce, it is impossiblo to ncijuit Iiim He indceil, 
appears to have been awaro that on this ground he 
was without justification. Being warned by one of 
Ins companions that the sebemo was dangcroii'* and 
that treachery might bo meditated he at onco nd 
mitted the danger, and dcclorcil that ho had no 
confidence in the insurgent chiefs, but added — At 
any rate I would rather suffer an hundrcMl dcntlis 
than live the last six weeks over again”* The 
undertaking then \vas tlio last resource of a man 

* Lctltr £rotn CtjitftmLatiTCDCc to^^■Jo^Pottulg^r 10th M*/ 

184 '» 
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A^llo entertaiiiecl little hope of its success, but saw 
no means of escape by any other way. Still, if he 
could not altogether decline the danger, some pie- 
paration might have been made foi meeting it. 
The mihtaiy authorities slumbered in cantonments ; 
but a laiger and nioie eflicient escoit than that 
which actually accompanied him ought to have been 
provided, and the envoy and his immediate attend- 
ants should not have been separated from it by so 
great a distance as that which was permitted to in- 
teivene. With a moie adequate foice, and one 
prepared to peifomi its diity,"^ the lives of the 
European functional ies might have been saciificed 
in the meUe that must have ensued ujion any at- 
tempt at lesistance, but a chance of escape would 
ha'se been afforded them. 

An excessive display of confidence may, in a few 
_instances, haye succeeded in dealing with the people 
of the East ; but where success has followed, there 
IS reason to believe that they have been oveiawed 
lather than flattered , and the interests of an 
empire are of too much importance to be risked 

The troops forming the envoy’s small escort charactensti* 
cally ran away as soon as danger became apparent, with the 
exception of one man, who was immediately cut doira Some 
apology for their conduct may be found in the smallness of their 
number They were only sixteen, and tins number was more 
than Sir William Macnaghten had proposed to take But, before 
he left the cantonments, he seems to have become aware of the 
error, and the remainder of the body-guard were ordered to fol- 
low They did follow, but had only proceeded a short distance 
from the gate, when learning the state of affairs, they suddenly 
faced about and galloped back 
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on on idle display of feeling M-hlcli can rarely bo 
sincere 

Bnt beyond the charge of imprndencc, irluch is 
but too TTell sustained, there seems no ground for 
impugning tho conduct of tho British envoy on this 
occasion The imputation of bad faith is ridiculous. 
The chiefs had agreed to certain conditions, not one 
of ■which they had over porfonned, or, as it ■would 
appear, ever Intended to perform All to ■which tho 
representative of the Bntish government hod in 
retum bound himself ■was consequently at an end, 
and he "was in tho same position as that in which ho 
stood before any negotiation commenced In this 
state of things ho received an overture from one of 
tho chiefs, proposing on certain conditions, to give 
up another, whose power of doing mischief was 
greatly dreaded, and ho consontcnl to discuss tho 
proposal 

Whether or not Akbnr Khan, had ho been sin- 
cere, wcrojustlfiod mbctravingbis coa^utor Amcen 
ooUali Khan, is not tho question It is no unusual 
practice to crajiloy tho services of ono actor in n 
conspiracy to circumvent tho rest, and whatever 
might bo tho tics existing beta con Akbar Khan and 
tho man whom ho proposed to seise and make jiri 
soner, Sir William Mnenaghten cannot bo rcgnrJc<l 
as at the time under any engagement to either 
As a question of momllty no imputation can lie 
against the elmractcr of Sir William 'Mncnngliton 
for accepting (ho in«idious proposal which wasmtant 
to lure him to destmctioii As a question of jmi 
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deuce, he cannot escape blame, unless the distract- 
ing circumstances in mIiicIi he was placed may plead 
his excuse 

It will naturally be supposed that the events last 
related weie sufficient to louse the British militaiy 
authoiities fiom the toipor Mhich had so long op- 
piessed them, that some effioit, worthy of the 
countiy that gave them biith, the service to which 
they belonged, and the character which they had to 
maintain, would have been made to lescue fiom 
captivity, if they still lired, the victims of Akbar 
Khan’s tieacheiy, oi to inflict just letiibution if 
that treacheiy had been consummated by assassina- 
tion And what was done ^ Let the question be 
answeied by Lieutenant Eyre, an eye-witness His 
testimony is, that the intelligence brought, “ instead 
of rousing oui leadei-s to instant action, seemed to 
paialyze their faculties ; and although it was evident 
that our envoy had been basely entrapped, if not 
actually muideied befoie our very gate, and though 

'*■ Tlie quick perception and sound sense of Lady Sale Lave 
determined the question in a manner which may satisfy all who 
are not admirers of native treachery. “ We must hold in mind, 
that although we have performed all promises made on our part, 
given up our waggons, ammunition, forts, &.c , the treaty had 
never been signed by the chiefs, nor had they fulfilled a single 
condition which had been specified verbally, beyond giving us 
gram m small quantities The sequitur is, that the envoy was 
perfectly justified, as far as keepmg good faith went, in entenng 
into any arrangement by which the condition of the troops could 
be ameliorated, and the honour of our country be ensured He 
only erred m supposing it possible that Akbar IHian, proverbially 
the most treacherous of all his countrymen, could be smcere ” — 
Journal, p 199 
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oven nov crowds of Aflghane, liorse and foot, wore 
seen passing and repassing to and fro in hostile array 
between Mahomed s fort and the place of meeting 
not a gon was opened upon them not a soldier was 
etuTcd from his post , no sortie was apparently oven 
thought of, trcachoTT Nras allowed to triumph in 
open day , the murder of a British envoy was per- 
petrated in the face and within musket-shot of n 
Bntish army and not only was no cfTort made to 
avenge the dastardly deed but the body was left 
lying on the plain to bo mangled and insulted and 
finally earned off to bo paraded m tbo public market 
by a ruffianly mob of fanatical barbarians^* And 
tbna low was British spirit sank, and thus was Bntish 
honour tarnished and thus wore a knot of obscure 
barbarians suffered to rove! m successful treaclicr) 
and defy the arms of that power before winch the 
choicest troops of Europe hod given way ’ 

And now tho onward progress of humiliation was 
rapid and fearful indeed Insult followed hanl upon 
trcacliorr in tho transmission from the chieftains 
upon whoso hands tho blood of Sir William Mac- 
nnghten and Captain Trevor was yet fresh, of a now 
treaty for tho acceptance of those Into who«o hands 
the management of the interests of the llntidi 
government might have passed It containc<l the 
pomo articles as tho previous troatv with the nd 
dition of three others — Ist Tlint tho BntMi force 
should leave behind all their gun* excepting pIx 
2nd That they should gl^o up all thtir trexiMin 

* MHlUiy OperattoQf pji IDi) 
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and, 3rd. That the hostages already held by tlie 
Aftghaiis should be exchanged foi man led men, 
■Nvitli then ^Mves and families Some deinni aiose 
as to the acceptance of this treaty Major Eldred 
Pottinger, aaIio had consented, at the uigent request 
of the general, to act as political agent, objected, 
and a council was summoned to consider his objec- 
tions. It consisted of Geneial Elphinstone, Bri- 
gadiers Shelton and Anquetil, Colonel Chambei-s, 
Captain Bellew, and Captain Giant To these 
officers I\Iajoi Pottinger opened his views, avowing 
Ins comnction that no confidence could be jilaced in 
any treaty formed with the Affghans, and that to 
bind the government of India by engagements to 
evacuate the country, to restore the deposed ameer, 
and to pay a sum amounting to fourteen lacs of 
rupees— for this formed part of the arrangement — 
was inconsistent vith the claims of public duty. 
Entertaining these opinions, the only honourable 
course, in his judgment, was either to hold out to 
the last at Kabool, or to endeavour to force a way 
to Jelalabad Maj’oi Pottinger apjrears to have 
found no support m the council One and all de- 
clared that neither branch of the alternatives sug- 
gested was practicable, and that it would be better 
to pay any sum of money than to prolong hostihties 
It was resolved, therefore, to accede to the demands 
of the enemy, and had they been ten times more 
unreasonable, and a hundred times more humiliating, 
probably the same determination would have been 
adopted Bills were given foi the vast lausom le- 
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On tbe following doy another attempt vtub made 
upon tho embarrassing fort, irhich would Boom to 
hare been erected for no other porposo hat to con- 
fuse the counsels and baffle the olTorts of tho British 
force. At on early hoar three iron ninc-pounders 
were brought to bear upon the north-cast bastion 
and two howitrers npon the contignous curtain 
Tho firing was maiotoinod for about two hours, 
during which tlio nrtilleiymen were exposed to tlio 
fire of tho enemy s sharp-fihooters stationed on n 
conplo of high towers which completely commanded 
the battery A practicable breach being cflccted, a 
stonnlng party, consisting of tlirco companies, ono 
of her Mtyosty a 44th, one of tho 5th native infantry, 
and ono of tho 37th native infantry marched for- 
ward and speedily earned tho place Tho death 
throo of this rcdoubtablo fort vras for less Tiolont 
than might have been expected from tho dogroo of 
tenacity attributed to it. About ono hundred and 
fifty men succeeded in planting tho Dntish flog upon 
it hut it 18 to be lamented tlmt tho gallant officer 
Eusign Raban, of the Queen s 44th who first waNCtl 
it on the summit of tho breach, ivas shot through 
tho heart while in tho act of thus displaying tho 
signal of his country s tnumph 

Tlio cavalry pursued the fugitives from the jilacc 

o j 'ipor to mty for adranang recalled u» into cantonincnlj ** IjmJj 
S ale no incompetent mflitaiy cntic thoogh of the gentler tn 
«ecmi on the other hand to altiibnte the chief bUme to the 
pcnerol She rap f— The troop retired h^ order of Generml 
FJphinitcne to my no »mall eurprirc for the enemy had bcgiiu 
to nm out from a brohen tniUon ; but when they found our people 
rctrtatiap they tooV conmge and no more left the fort ” 
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and tlie liills weie speedily covered with the enemy’s 
horse issuing forth foi theii’ f)rotection. A seveie 
encounter took place, but the enemy threw out 
such vast numbers that no serious impression could 
be made on them, and as the day closed, both parties 
retired from the conflict. 

For some days after this afiah, shot and shells 
were thrown from the Bala Hissar into the town, 
but with little effect, beyond the alarm which they 
were calculated to create Plans were suggested 
for recapturing the commissariat fort, and so much 
of the stores as yet remained in it ; but they were 
suggested only, not acted upon.* 

The enemy appeared on the heights in great 
numbers, and with great boldness, and little was 
done 01 attempted that was calculated to check 
this feeling in them The very debilitated state of 
General Elphmstone’s health, at this time, lendeied 
it necessary that he should have the assistance of a 
coadjutor, possessed of greater bodily vigoui, and 

* In the lively and interesting narrative of Lady Sale, the 
following passage occurs — “ Paton [assistant quartermaster- 
general] and BeUew [deputy assistant quartermaster- general] 
meet in council with Sturt [her son-in-law, and chief officer of 
engineers], at mne, most evemngs, at our house To-day [6th 
November] arrangements were made for carrymg the Shah’s 
garden and the commissariat fort by daybreak, every thing bemg 
so clearly explained, that even I understood it as well as hemmmg 
the handkerchief I was making ♦ ♦ * Plans were sketched, 

and all the mmutim written out, so that the general might have no 
questions to ask It is now midnight, and no reply has been 
sent from him, though an answer was to have come to say 
whether the work should be done or not ” From subsequent 
passages m the journal, it seems that the general hesitated — theu 
approved the plan — then abandoned it 
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— command Avas called from tho Bala Hissar to can 
tonmenta. His presence ■was followed by increased 
activity , hut tho credit of tho change appears to bo 
due to Sir William Macnaghten towards whom it 
IB Q bare act of jostlce to state, that whatover of 
promptitude and energy was displayed in tho higher 
dopartmontfl of affidrs at Kabool, during these un- 
happy Bcenes, soems traccablo to him The enemy 
had taken possession of Bomo forts, ono of which, 
called tho Rika Bashec fort, was situated directly 
opposite an inclosurc, known ns the Mission Com 
ponnd at tho north-east angle of tho Bntish can- 
tonments, and within mnsket-shot of tho works* 
Into thcao they jiourcd their fire and a jiarty of 
ehnrp-shooters, who fonnd cover among some ruins 
in tho vicinity picked off with deadly certainty 
tho British ortiUorymon while engaged in working 
their guns. Sir Wniinm Mocnoghten strongly urged 
tho necessity of dislodgmg tho enemy from this 
post, but would probably not have succceilcd In 
ebtalmng the consent of tho mlUtnvy nnthonUcs to 
tho task being attempted bad ho not oITcrcd to 
take on himself tho entire responsibility of tbo act 
Tberoupon tho genera! ordered a force to bo pro- 
vided to storm tho fort It consisted of tho Queen s 
44th regiment tho 37th native Infantry, two horse 
artillery guns, ono mountain train gnn, and a con- 
siderable bodv of native forces Captain Bellow 
undertook to blow open tho main gate but from nccl 

• Fyir » MiliUry Operation* m Kabool 
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dent or error he missed it, and instead, blew in the 
wicket gate at the side, affording an apeiture of such 
small dimensions that not more than two or three 
men could enter abieast, and these were compelled 
to stoop. Under these disadvantages, a handful of 
the assailants got m ; among these weie Colonel 
Mackerell, of her Majesty’s 44th; Lieutenant Cadett, 
of the same regiment ; Lieutenant Hawtrey, of the 
37th Bengal native infantry, and Lieutenant Biid, 
of the Shah’s force. Though the number of those 
who had passed the gate was small, it was sufficient 
to spread dismay among the garrison, who, not 
doubting that the whole British foice would follow, 
rushed, in consternation, through a gate on the side 
of the foit opposite to that which had been carried 
Unhappily, at this moment a charge of cavaliy round 
the corner of the foit spread pamc among the troops 
before the gate , they turned, and it became, says 
one of the narrators of the event, “ a scene of same 
qui pent ” The officers in vain exerted themselves 
to bring back the men to their duty ; and when 
Major Scott, of the 44th, after resorting Avithout 
effect to command, expostulation, and entreaty, 
called on volunteers to follow him, the call was 
answered by only a single private All would now 
have been lost but for the iron pei severance of 
Brigadier Shelton, who, amidst the hot fiie of the 

* The name of this man, ■which w^ell deserves record, was 
Stuart or Steward, for it is given differently by different narra- 
tors It IS gratifymg to know that, on the report of his fidehty 
reachmg the ears of Sir WiUiam Macnaghten, he was, at the 
entreaty of the envoy, promoted sei^eant. 
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cnomy and the ■vrild rnsh of tho recreant troops, stood 
firm and umnovcd— atnving by tho oxorciso of Ins 
authority, and BtiU more by bis animating example, 
to BUTo tho British name from tho disgraco impend- 
ing over it Ho at last Biiccceded in rallying tlio 
men, irho advanced onco more to tho attack, and 
ouco more “UTivcrod, although now tho firo of tho 
guns from tho cantonments, and a demonstration on 
tho part of tho Bntlsh cavalry, had chocked tho 
career of tho Aflghan lioreo. But tho hesitation 
^vn8 overcome by tlio energy of tho brigadier Tho 
assailants pressed forward, and tho fort was won 
Tho Bituatlon of tho small British party who had 
entered tho fort, and remained withm it wlnlo 
their comrades wore shrinking from their dut} 
vntliout, was a subject of intenso and painful 
interest. LloutonanU Cadott and llawtrv had ro- 
tnmod to endeavour to bring up tlio men, but tho 
fate of tho rest was to bo ascertained Tho littlo 
band, It api>cars, on finding thcmschcs deserted had 
haatilj shut tho gato through which tho greater part 
of tho gamson had escaped, and secured tho clmhi 
with a bayonet Tho unliappy circumstances, how- 
ever, provailing on tho opposite side, encouraged 
tho enemy to return, which they did in considcrahlo 
numbers, and Irnviug succeeded In removing tho 
bajonct, tho gato was ro-opened and tho foe rm*hcd 
in Their fur) was exorcised without restraint 
uj>on Colonel Slacken)!!, whom they hacked in a 
frightful manner Lieutenant Bird with two sojHjys 
of tho Srth, found shelter in a stable, which they 
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Bashee fort, was suggested by Sir William Mac 
naghten, irho, on tins occasion also, was required to 
tai-e upon himself the entire rcsponribillty attached to 
it. There ttos another and more lamentable point of 
resemblance between the two occasions. On both 
the infantry European and native, mamfcstod an tm- 
steadmess not to be expected The fortune of tbo 
day however was with the Bntisb, and a gun was 
taken from tbo enemy Another might have been 
captured, but it was protected by a hot fire from a 
body of Ajfgban infantry and the 44th could not bo 
prevailed upon to incur the danger attendant on 
carrying it off Tho fear of tbo Europeans ^ms 
shared by the native troops Tho capture of tho 
gun bomg thus frustrated, Lieutenant Eyre witli 
tbo hone artillery gunner, descended into tbo ravino 
where it lay and spiked it 

' Tho fcoblo bold which Shah Sboojah and liis 
allies had on Kabool was manifested simultaneouslv 
in almost every part of tho country About tho 
middle of November, Mijor Pottingor political 
agent in Kohistan, occompaniod by Lloatonont 
Hnugbton, a(\|atant of a Goorka regiment in tho 
Shall 8 Bcrvico, and a single soldier of that regiment 
amved in Kabool after undergoing extraordinary 
bardshipfl and encountering groat danger in cffi'ct- 
ing a safe retreat from tho Bccno of bis official 
functions His fort in Lugbman bad been nttackoil 
bis asdstant. Lieutenant llatlmy murdered and 
himself forced to withdraw to Clmroknr There 
however, ho found no penuancut rcstiiig-placc 
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Charekar was closely invested by the enemy — the 
Biitisli outposts attacked, and in succession carried. 
In defending them, Captain Codrington, the officer in 
command, was killed, and Major Pottiuger wounded. 
The gaiiison at Chaiekar suffered feai fully from 
want of water ; it being necessaiy after a time to 
'dispense tins piiine necessary of existence in quan- 
tities equal only to half a wine-glass for each man, 
and finally the supply failed altogether. Deseition 
had been for some time going on, and open mutiny 
followed On Lieutenant Haughton attempting to 
seize two deserteis, who had letnined appaiently for 
the purpose of peisuading their comiades to follow 
their example, he vas cut down by a jemadar of 
artillery, who repeated the blow while the office! 
lay on the giound, and then lushed out, followed 
by ueaily all the Mahometans in the place. The 
troops who remained were completely disorganized ; 
and from this post, also, it became necessaiy to 
retreat Proceeding towards Kabool, the toils and 
penis of the load were so dispiiiting, that all the 
fugitives dropt off excepting the single soldier who, 
as already mentioned, ai rived with the two officeis 
at the British cantonments, where, says Lieut Eyi’e, 
“ they were received by their brethren in arms as 
men risen from the dead ” Other officers exposed to 
similar dangeis were less fortunate Doctoi Grant, 
a surgeon, who, like many members of his profession 
in India, had honourably distinguished himself by 
services not falling within the routine of his pioper 
duties, departed with Major Pottmger and Lieu- 
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tenant Haugtton from Cbarokar , Lut shortly aflcr- 
■wards disappeared, from what cause was unknown , 
and two officors stationed at a fort m Kohistan, 
about twelve miles from Kabool, Lieutenant Maulo 
and Lieutenant ’Whelan, after being deserted by 
their men, wero barbarously murdered. 

The chapter of disasters was further Bwollcd by 
the surprise and destruction of a detaebraent pro- 
ceeding under tho command of Captain Woodbum, 
of the Sbah s service from Ghutuco to Kabool At 
Gundomuck, tho force left by Sir Robert Sale on 
his doparturo fell rapidly into disorder , tho larger 
portion deserted to tho enemy, and tho rest refused 
to remom at Gundamuck , with thorn tho officer m 
charge, Captain Boro, was coropcllod to retire to 
Jololabad leaving two guns and much baggage 
behind them At Pesh Boolak, between tho Khybcr 
Pass and Jolalabad Captain Fenis, of tho SImhs 
service, found Idrosclf surrounded by tho enemy, 
dofltituto of ammunition, and in danger of licing 
abandoned by Ids troops. Some of them Imd gone 
over the walls, but were cut up by the enemy and 
tho feat of meeting tho same fato was behoved to 
bo tho chief raotiro by which the rest wore dotcrreil 
from following their example Having no prospect 
of relief, ho rcsoUcd to make an attempt to cut his 
ivny througli tho cncmj, and he eucceciled but 
the abandonment of the fort involved tho los^ of 
treasure to tho amount of thirty-eight thousand 
rupees as well as some stores and privato property 
At Kabool the slate of afiairs remained for a 
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pciiod of several dcijs almost uncliangecl in any re- 
spect. The same indecision and inactivity which 
had heretofore prevailed m the Biitish cantonments 
continued to exist ; and the enemy appear not to 
have been without a due share of the same unmili- 
taiy qualities. Nothing was done or attempted on 
either side On the 22nd of November both parties 
seemed suddenly roused to the recollection that 
they were in the position of belligerents. A village 
called Behmauroo, from which the English drew 
some supplies, was occupied by the enemy, and 
Major Swayne, of the 5th native infantry, was 
dispatched, with a small force of horse and foot, 
and one gun, to dispossess them. A second gun 
was afterwards oidered to his support. The village 
was to have been stormed, but no attempt was made 
to cany this intention into effect The officer in 
command, according to Lieutenant Eyre, “ would 
neither go forwaid nor retire,”* but continued for 
several hours to maintain a useless file on the houses 
in the village ; the mfantiy of the party being undei 
covei, but the cavalry and aitilleiy exposed to the 
fire of the enemy without the opportunity of efiect- 
ing any object of importance adequate to the risk 
inclined and the loss sustained In the evening 
Biigadier Shelton joined them, with a reinfoi cement 
under Colonel Olivei, but no more daimg or decisive 
course was the result , and, finally, in the language 
of Lady Sale, “ The troops returned, having done 
nothing.”-j- It was resolved on the 23rd to lepair 
* Military Operations, p 112 f Journal, p 119. 
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cn^ the error of the precedJD^ daj^ ns for os repnrahon 
— can he said to bo practicable m cases 'whoro the loss 
sustained is not so much in phjYical or matcnal 
strength as m confidence and character At two 
o clock in the mormng. Brigadier Shelton marched 
out with seventeen companies of infantry • consist- 
mg of five of Her Majesty e 44th, under Captain 
Leighton, six of the 6th native infantry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver six of the 37th native 
infantry under Major Kershaw, of Her Mijcstys 
13th , one hundred sappem, xmder Lieutenant Laing 
one squadron of the 6th Lght cavalry under Captain 
Bold one squadron of irregular horse, under Lieu 
tenant Walker , a hondrod men of tho corps known 
as Anderson 8 horso, and a single gun Tho gun 
■was with great difficulty got to its position on a 
knoll commanding on mclosuro m tho village, 
which, from tho fires perceived m it -ivns judgctl to 
bo tho pnncipal bivouac of the enemy The gun 
as soon as practicable opened, and the enemy in 
some alarm retreated from tlio open space to tho 
sheltor aiTorded by tbo houses and towci^ from 
whence they kept up a sharp firo of juaails Tho 
brigadier was strongly urged to storm tho village 
under cover of tho darkness (there being no moon) 
and boforo the enemy had time to rccoirr from 
tile panic Into which they had been thrown but 
tho opportunity was suflered to pass without profit 

* IaAj Sale c»Di them weak cotnpame* ” and add* " I 
bchero many of then* did not nuatcr aboTc forty men — Joanul 
p 1« 
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“ Both officeis and men,” says Lady Sale, “were 
most anxious to be led against the village, to take 
it by stomi, but the biigadiei would not hear of 
it At length, as day dawned, the caution of the 
commander gave way. The fire fi’om the village 
had slackened, and, it was believed, fiom the failuie 
of ammunition. Paities of the enemy were obseived 
hnirjnng away, and, accoiding to the belief of Lieu- 
tenant Eyre, not above foity men lemamed in the 
place A stoimmg paity was foimcd under Majoi 
Swayne. but mischance fiustiated the effects of a 
movement too long postponed The officer command- 
ing the stoimmg party missed his way, and instead of 
ariiving at the pimcipal gate, which was now open, 
he came to a small wicket which was ban leaded, 
and believing himself unable to foice it, he with- 
diew his men undei cover,*!* where they lemained 
until lecalled. In the meantime vast numbers of 
the enemy issued fiom the city, and coveied a hill 
immediately opposite to that occupied by the British 
foice, and sepaiated fiom it only by a naiiow goige. 

* Journal, p 122 

t Different representations are made as to the practicabihty of 
Major Swayne’s forcing this wicket Lieutenant Ejtb seems to 
acqmt the officer of blame upon this point, observing that he 
“ arrived at a small kirkliee, or wicket, which was barricaded, 
and which he had no means of forcing, so that he was obliged to 
cover his men and himself as well as he could ” — Mihtary Opera- 
tions, page 117. Lady Sale’s account is somewhat less favourable 
She, after narratmg the arrival of Major Swayne at the wicket, 
thus contmues " wluch (the wicket) he reported himself unable 
to force, though this was afterwards done by a few men pulling it 
down with their hands and kickmg at it ” — Journal, p 123 
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Lieutenant Walker, with bis irregular horse, bad 
been dispatched to cut off the fbgitives from the 
city but the plain "was now swept by hordes of 
CETalry who evidently designed to perform the samo 
duty with regard to Lieutenant Walker Ho was 
therefore recalled The abandonment of the attempt 
to storm had afforded opportunity for throwing rein- 
forcements into the village os well as sujiplics of 
ammunition and thus the purpose for which tho 
troops had marched out of cantonments was irre- 
parably frustrated Major Kershaw with three com- 
panies of the 87th being left m tho position first 
taken by the Bntish force, tho brigadier marched 
with the remainder of tho troops, and his gun to 
oppose the enemy on the opposite height Hero his 
disposition of his force is stated by military autho- 
rities to have been singnlarly injudicious Skir- 
mishers wore brought forward to tho broAv of tho 
hill the rest of tho infantry wore formed into two 
squares, supported by his cavalry, hut tho whole 
exjKWcd to the fire of tho ODfray which was delivered 
from behind hillocks and other defences. But worse 
oven than defective generalship was tho sunken spirit 
of tho men Tho skirmishers could with difficulty ho 
kept to their posts, and when a daring party of tho 
enemy descended the gorge, and availing themselves 
of such cover os they could find crept gnidunHy up 
the hili on which tho BritWi force was ported, they 
gave wa^ Ro>vnrd‘> of an amount magnificent in 
tho eves of a private soldier were offered for tho 
rapture of the enemvs flag hut in vam The enden 
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■soiu to lead to a cliarge Mas finitless, as 

ap])cal had been made to men of Mood 

officeis adAanced to tlic fiont, and pelted th^ enemy 




enemy 


officers 


Mitli stones, the men looking on 

made a dasli at the Biitish gun, and tlici 

Meie oideicd to chaige foi its piotection, 

thei the command noi tlie example of thei 

could induce them to stii *{ The gun Mas ( 

the aitillei v-men fighting gallantly in dcfcii 

though unsuppoitcd, and tMo of them mc/^ killed 

The fiist sqiiaie of the Biitit^h infantiy 

flight The second kept its position, and n|^ 

the fhmg tioops Meie Mith some difficulty 

then officeis The leappcaiance of fiiim^*^®® 

not Mithout eflect upon the enemy’s paitl’ 

aidoui M'as fuithei diminished by a casuar^, which 

had befallen one of then chiefs, and abaiido^^^^ 

bpe Tbp 

gun, they made off Math the limbei and hoi' 
conflict M’as leneMed, and foi some time mail _ ’ 
but a second attack fiom the enemy similai 
mIiicIi not long befoie had caused the Bi 

mi r 1 1 , 1 r itbV tO be 

Ihe names of these bra\e leaders of men unuoiL 


r to that 
itish in- 


Ihey 


were 


commanded by them must not be passed over 

Captains Mackintosh, Mackenzie, Troup, and Leigf lulled 

Lieutenant Laing The officers first and last named y 

on this ill-fated day I 

t In naming the cavalrj'^ officers thus honourably <bst^ several 

from their cowardly followers, it is gratifying to fin „ 

1 11 ^ 1 j T 1 r ^ fains Bott 

natives among the gallant band It consisted of Capt? ^ 

and Collyer, of the 5th fight cavalry , Lieutenant 

irfegular horse , Russular, Ishmael Khan, Jemadar Syu 

med Syud, and Muzee Museer Beg, of Anderson’s hors(^' 
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fantry, European and native alike, to tom m dU- 
gracefol flight, was mode by the enemy with tho 
same result No eflTort could recall tho men into 
action, nor oven prevml on them to retire in order 
They ran In the most ontrageons confusion, pursued 
by the enemy, who destroyed them m vast numbors. 
The gun, for which on its rescue fresh horses and 
hmber were procured, was overturned and lost , tho 
wounded were for the most part left on tho field, to 
be hacked and hewed by the weapons of their fero- 
cious enemy, and nothing was wanting to render 
disaster complete and overwhelming A fire opened 
on tho pursnore by part of tho Shah s forcCf a charge 
made by Lieutenant Hardymon, with a fresh troop 
of cavalry and the oxtroordinary conduct of one of 
tho Afighon chiefs, ■who m the heat of pursmt, sud 
denly halted and led oflf his followers, favoured tho 
progress of the flying , but for tho help thus afTordod, 
scarcely one of those who went forth to capture tho 
village of Bobmauroo would have returned Lieu 
tenxmt Walker, while charging 'with Lieutenant 
Hordyman, at tho head of a few of his Iiorscmcn 
whom ho had rallied, received a mortal wound 
Colonel Olhcr, Captain Mackintosh and Lieutenant 
Laing were also loft dead on tho field Tho three 
companies of tho 07tli nntivo infantry who rcmQine<l 
with Mr\jor Kershaw do not soom to have mnnl 
fcfltcd any portion of tlmt craven spirit which un 
happil) pervaded the rest of the Bntidi force 
Tlio} wore hanl pressed throughout tlio day and 
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be last to leave the hill. One com- 
d with a naick"^ and two piivates 

fatal, and withal so dishonourable, as 
lel the movement of Biigadier Shel- 
passed over ■without some attempt to 
V. ; and the views of Lieutenant Eyre 
bject appeal to be countenanced by 
well as by the agieement of com- 
He says, “No less than six great 
iresent themselves even to the most 
iilitaiy eye, each of which contributed 
degiee to the defeat of oui tioops, 
hey were by ovei whelming numbeis” 
gieatest of these mistakes, accoiding 
»n of the authoiity quoted, was the 
ngle gun It appears that a General 
undei the government of the Maiquis 
foibade less than two guns being 
e field under any ciicurastauces, or on 
whatever, where a second was avail- 
fier Shelton, it is stated, had intended 
fer gun, but it was disabled, and was 
fy reported as incapable of being got 
before twelve o’clock on the disastrous 
p British, eight hours before midday, 
bat, destruction, and disgiace The 
s served by men worthy of the country 
r they maintained, but their fire was 
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constantly Interrupted, ns, oftor a tiino the vent 
became so hot that it uns imposstblo to continue it 
The second error is the very obviouB one of neglect 
mg to take advantage of the temporary pamo pro- 
duced in the enemy, by storming the village before 
they hod time to recover from it “ Had,” says 
Lieutenant Eyre, “n etonnlng party been led to the 
attack, under cover of the darkness, n'hlch n’ould 
have nullified the advantage they,** the defenders, 
'* possessed, in being under cover, the place must 
inevitably have fallen into onr hands, and thus 
rrould tho prmoipal object of tho sally havo been 
gained and a good Imo of retreat secured for our 
troops in case of necessity ** Tho third error enu- 
merated by tho writer above quoted, was tho 
neglect of raising defences for the protection of tho 
British troops on tho hiU , and this error ho pro- 
nounces “so manifest ns to bo quite unaccount- 
able” A party of sappers had accompanied tho 
force for tho purpose of forming a breastwork, bnt 
their somcos wore not called into requisition, 
though it is said the expediency of resorting to 
them was specially pointed out at tho time wlicn 
the enemy wore crowning tho opposite hoiglit with 
multitudmoua numbers, after t!io attack on tho 
village had failed * Tho good clTects of mWiig 

• Shortly after tW* It ma to raJre a nmyi or 

atone WtMtwork for the protection of the troop* wboDf «po*cd 
to the distant fire of the cncisf a Joan but this ptopotitlon 
was not acted on ** — Ejir p 118 It U not dc«tinctiy stated to 
whom tlua lOggeiUon waa oScred but it loost be pretomed that 
jt was to the bnfjadier 
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sucli a defence would not have been limited to the 
protection of the men, important as was this object; 
it would have enhanced the difficulties of the enemy 
in advancing, and have given confidence not only to 
those within the work, but also to those beyond it, 
from the knowledge that, if hard pressed, they could 
fall back upon a place of safety. Why such a pre- 
caution was neglected, it is now impossible to ex- 
plain. The fourth erior adverted to by Lieutenant 
Eyre, was the extraoidinary step of forming the 
infantiy into squares The value of such a forma- 
tion, when the object is to resist an attack by hoise- 
men, is well understood. “ All,” says Lieutenant 
Eyre, “ have heard of the British squaies at Water- 
loo, which defied the repeated desperate onsets of 
Napoleon’s choicest cavalry At Behmauioo we 
formed squares to resist the distant fire of infantry, 
thus presenting a solid mass against the aim of, 
perhajis, the best maiksmen in the woild, the said 
squares being secuiely perched on the summit of a 
steep and 'narrow ridge, up which no cavaliy could 
charge with effect ” It thus appears that the men 
were disposed in the manner best adapted to oppose 
43avalry, there being no chance or possibility of any 
eavalry being brought against them, and, at the 
same time, in the manner best adapted to admit of 
their being picked off, m the largest numbers, by 
the species of force actually engaged against them 
The astonishment expressed by the critic, whose 
views are here followed, is heightened, as well it 
might be, by the reflection that the officer who 
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thus disposed lus men hhd enjoyed, in hfs younger 
days, “the benefit of Peninsular expencnca” The 
disposition of tbo caTidry is mentioned by Lieute- 
nant Eyre ns tbo fifth of the great errors com- 
mitted , this force, instead of being In the place 
^vher© they might have been nscfnl in protecting 
the lino of communication with cantonments, and 
farther have been able to advance readily to any 
point whero their services would have been re- 
quired, being hemmed In between bodies of infantry 
and “ exposed for several hours to a destructive fire 
from the enemy fl jnzoils, on ground where oven 
under the most favourahlo circumstances, they could 
not have acted with cfiecU” Tho arrangement 
seems to havo been orroneoiis from tho beginning 
and at tho disastrous close of tho day tho error 
became frightfully apparent, horse and foot licing 
mixed up together In a way which incrcascil tbo 
confusion, and rendorod it irrotnovablo — It holng 
alike impracticable, iindor such circumstances 
either to rally tho men, or to withdraw thorn in 
good order Tho sixth ajid last error of this fatal 
day was tho prolongation of tho fight when nothing 
could bo gained but tome addition of loss and dis- 
credit to tho vast ma«8 of both prcviouslv accumu- 
lated Lieutenant Eyros judgment upon this point 
shall bo given in Ills own words “Shortlj after 
onr regaining possession of tho gun ono of tlio 
brigadier’s stafi* Captain Mackenrie fooling con 
vinccd that from tbo termper of tho troo|>s and 
from tho impossibility of rcctifvinp tlie false position 
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in whicli the force was placed, not only \yas success 
beyond hope, but that defeat, in its most disastrous 
shape, was fast approaching, pioposed to the briga- 
dier to endeavour to effect a letreat while it was 
yet in Ins power to do so with comparative im- 
punity His reply was, ‘ Oh no ’ we will hold the 
hill some time longei ’’ At that time, even if the 
slaughter of the soldiers, the loss of officers, the 
evident panic in oui lanks, and the worse than false 
nature of our position, had not been sufficient to 
open all eyes as to the impossibility even of paitial 
success (for the real object of the expedition, viz 
the possession of the wllage of Behmauroo, had 
been, as it weie, abandoned from the very fiist), the 
weakness and exhaustion of both men and hoises, 
who weie not only worn out by bodily fatigue, 
but suffeimg giievously from extieme thiist, and 
the debility attendant on long fasting, ought to have 
banished all idea of further delapng a movement in 
which alone lay the slightest chance of preseivmg 
to then country lives, by the eventual saciifice of 
which, not even the only solace to the soldier in the 
hour of misfoitune, the consciousness of ummpaiied 
honoui, was likely to be gained The simple facts 
of the case appeal to be these The troops marched 
out to capture the village of Behmauroo, and the 
object might have been achieved, but the oppor- 
tunity was suffered to pass, and then the fight was 

* Military Operations in Kabool Lieutenant Eyre’s statement 
of tbe SIX errors, noticed in the text, extends from page 127 to 
page 131 
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continued witb no prospect but that of retreat 
before the enemy sooner or later in good or in bad 
order as might happen and seemingly idthout any 
purpose but the gmUficotion of mcro wilfolncss. 
Nothmg apparently could be woiso than the mih- 
tary arrangements of the day, excepting it ttcto the 
temper of part of the troops engaged The defi- 
ciency of manhood m the latter completed the dis- 
asters which bad their origm in the blunders of tlio 
former It is beyond doubt that the troops could 
feel but little confidence in their leader wlio, 
amidst an abundant display of personal courage 
momfeated no other quality of a good general > but 
for English soldiers to turn when called upon to 
advance is happily so mro an occurrence, that oven 
with the partially oTtenuating circumstances aboTC 
mentloued the fact Is calculoted to inspire as much 
of astonishment as of disgust.* Instances of Indi- 
vidual heroism thcro were, but with rofcrcnco to all 
the occurrences of tbo day, he to whom bis country b 
honour is dear must ^^sh it were possiblo that all 
recollection of It could ho obliterated 

The character of tbo Bnlish arms in Knbool was 

* Lady Sole mote* ■ atotnacot vldcdi if abe wm not mulo 

formed cuts apoo the bngtdicr an ini|KtUUon wone tban that 
of the lota of the battle She t»ya (pp 131 132) ** Shelton 
txwa to lay an the blam© cm the Kpaheta (wpoy*) He ••T* 
they are timM and that makea the Eurepeana tuntd aho ( Lot be 
has been t^ eome home trutha« On aikiig Captain Thwp if 
he did not think that the 44lh had hehared ooUy that ofEcer 
plainly toU him that Itt conaxfcred that aH had hehared ahaae 
funy** 
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now low indeed, and no chance of safety foi either 
civil or military seemed to exist but in negotiation. 
Sir William Macnaghten had 'repeatedly urged the 
military authorities to make some demonstration 
worthy of their country, and when they had yielded 
a reluctant consent, they had geneially tin own on 
him the responsibility of the experiment. They 
appear now to have been not less stienuous iii 
recommending him to negotiate than lie had pre- 
viously been in urging them to fight The Kabool 
chiefs also manifesting an inclination for an exei- 
cise of diplomacy, a series of negotiations com- 
menced, and was continued through many days 
Any high degiee of piecision in relating the pai- 
ticulars of these negotiations being unattainable, it 
would be idle to enter into them at length. It is 
said that the proposals of the Affghans weie, in the 
fiist instance, of such a nature as to call foitli an 
unqualified and indignant rejection from the British 
envoy Proposals more moderate and reasonable 
were subsequently submitted by him, and received 
by the chiefs with apparently a sincere desire for 
an amicable arrangement, the only exception to the 
seeming prevalence to such a feeling being furnished 
by Mahomed Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Mahomed 
Khan The conditions weie afterwards modified in 
vaiious ways. At one time Shah Shoojah was to 
descend from the thione ; at another he was to be 
maintained on condition of his daughters forming 
matiimonial engagements with some of the chiefs 
in opposition to his government, and of his aban- 
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doniHg Bomo offensive mamfestntiona of pndo -which 
had given great offence The Slmh seems to have 
■vaallnted not less thtn hia enemies » ho consented 
to retain the sovereignty on the conditions specified, 
and afterwards withdrew lus consent, thus leaving 
the negotiators to revert to tho onginnl torms It 
mattered little, however, -what terms were profess- 
edly adopted, for it was evident that tho chiefs 
meant to observe none, but to avail thcmsclTos of 
every opportunity which might offer to counteract 
tho Bntisli anthontics by tnck and fraud, ever- 
ciBcs of Ingenuity which, in Affghan estimation 
mark tho highest tnmnph of human intellect While 
these diplomatic proceedings wore in progress, the 
British troops were Bufforing groot privations, and 
had in prospect still greater Vanous plans wore 
suggested for thoir retreat without asking tho aid 
or tho permission of tho Afighons hut all wore 
besot -with dangers and diOicnltics so great as to 
ensure tiiolr rejection Under the terms of tho 
convention, tho British -aero entirely to ovacuato 
Affglianistnn, surrendering the fortresses which they 
still held therein, and their march was to bo fncili 
tated by n supply of beasts of hunlcn, to he fumldicil 
by tho Affghans These however were not pro- 
vided and almost every day brought sonic ncu 
experiment on the patience of tho British envoy 
Affecting distrust or perhaps really feeling it from 
consciousness that they were tlicm^lves unwortliy 
oftru«t, tho Affglmn chiefs demanded tho dcUrpry 
of the guns and ammunition of the Bntidi force 
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This was conceded, and an officer was sent to select 
such as might appear to he the most desirable 
Hostages weie reqmied and given. The Affghans de- 
manded that Biigadier Shelton should be one, but, as 
Lieutenant E}ie states, the brigadier “having ex- 
piessed a decided objection to undertake the duty,” 
the demand was not insisted on. But it was not in 
the diplomacy of this unhappy period that the British 
name met with its deepest humiliation While ne- 
gotiations, ever shifting and never ending, were in 
progress, the countrjTnen of Clive, and Laurence, 
and Coote, and Lake, and Wellesley, were miseiably 
thi owing away that military character which those 
great men had raised, and which had been far moie 
efficacious in laismg and maintainiDg the British 
empire m the East than all other agencies of human 
oiigin. 

The English in India, while pursuing a career on 
the whole of unparalleled biilliancy, had yet re- 
ceived occasional checks ; they had sustained le- 
verses, but down to this miserable epoch they had 
met them like men Now, the spirit which had 
borne the British standard tiiumphant through so ^ 
many fields of carnage — which had so often planted ' 
it on the summit of the breach choked with the 
bodies of those who had fallen in the attempt to - 

* This zealous officer displayed far more avidity of acquisition 
than judgment m choosing those articles which were most likely 
to be useful to those whom he served He packed and earned 
away a large pile of eight-mch shells, which, in the hands of the 
chiefs, would be mere lumber, the mortars for throwmg them 
bemg at Jelalabad 
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bear it tbither — the spirit displayed by the officer 
who, marching to the relief of Trichinopoly» 
entered it in tnnmph, supported by two of his 
men, because unable to support himself,* by tho 
disabled and suffering man, and his army of sick 
and wounded whose unexpected appearance at 
Mnlwagnl turned the fortune of the day, and sarod 
a British force from destmction,f and by tho 
hnmblo sei^eant who, with a handful of men, main- 
tained, against an oTorwhelmmg force, a miscrablo 
fort till it crumbled around him into a shapeless 
heap of rubbish \ — ^tliat splnt seemed to have 
departed from tho Bntish soldier in Kabool Tlio 
nch hontage of glory bequeathed to him by his 
predecessors in arms — the fruit of toils and strug- 
gles mnumorable m oTciy part of tho world— v.*as 
forgotten or despised, and a moon regard for ]) 0 r 
sonol safety, which tended to defeat itself, usurped 
tho placo of tho noble and unshrinking endur- 
ance which had so long been classed among tho 
prominent characteristics of his countrymen 

Tho dofcnco of Mohomed Shcreofs fort, which 
pccmed dcsUnwl to bo a never-ending source of an 
noynneo and discredit, furnished occasion for a display 
of pusillanlmitv far more disgraceful than tho hlun- 
ders which preceded its cajiluro Tho enemy wore 
very desirous of regaining possession and resorted to 
various modes of attack for tlic purpose In Imita- 
tion of tho Enghdi they attempted to bloT\ open 

• Seerol I p 271 t *;« nsL i pp fiC3 gCO 

4 Scr toL i pp 56C JC/ 
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tlie gate powder, but of the proper manage- 
ment of opeiation they seem to have been 

entirely 5 flic powder exploded, but the 

gate was They next commenced mining 

one of thP towers, but Lieutenant Sturt, under 
cover of t^^® entered their mine and blew it 

up. The g^imson were so much alarmed by these 
attempts, deemed trustworthy, 

and a chcf^o® consequently made. The new 
garnson company of the Queen’s 

44th, unde'i’ Lieutenant Gray, and one company of 
the 37th l^engal infantiy, under Lieutenant Haw- 
trey. In prder to destioy the enemy’s mine, it had 
been nece^^^^I open a passage near the walls, 
and this ppening was, when the work was per- 
formed, ^^7 barricading. Through this 

defence, a of the enemy, who had crept up, 

discharo-ed ^ shots, and Lieutenant Giay was 
slightly wd^ii^od. He proceeded to cantonments 
to get his M'ound dressed, and the men of the 44th, 
immediateiy on his departure, prepared for flight. 
Lieutenant Hawtrey used eveiy possible exertion 
to withhold them, but m vain ; they precipitated 
themselves o’^'er the walls, and were soon followed 
by the sefoys of the 37th, who previously were 
disposed tP stand to their duty. Two of the latter 
body, indee*^’ were left dead in the fort, but not a 
man of the 44^^ The enemy of course took pos- 
session of bazaar village was gar- 

nsoned by ^ P^^’fy 44th, who, on observing 

the flight of fheir comrades from Mahomed Shereef s 
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fort, were about to follow their example, but were 
— stopped bj their officora. After this manifestation, 
a guard of sepoya waa stationed at tho entrance of 
the bazaar, with orders to prevent tho departure of 
any Enropeana on duty there and on tho foUo^^ng 
day the European gamsou mis withdrawn and a 
company of tho 37th native mfantry put in their 
place " This,” says Lieutenant Eyre “ bomg tho 
weakest i>omt of our defences, had luthcrto been 
jirotccted entirely by parties of her Mojosty s 44th 
which post of honour they were now considered 
unworthy to rotam 

♦ Military Opemtwni p 143 The ohwTBticmi mode by 
Lteatmoat Eyre m defence ckf the freedom \rith which ho has re 
ported Uus and cimQar &cti maybe qooted in jostiEeafroo of the 
odoptioa of the some coono in the preient work In tho 
eoam of this nnrrotiTe I hare been compcBed, by stent tnttb to 
note down frets nearly aSeettng the honoor and interests of a 
British repment It may cr mther I fear it most, beritably 
happen that my unretcrrcd statements of the Kabool occur 
rcncca will proro unacceptable to many whose prirote or public 
fccUngi aro interested m gloetmg orer or soppresnng the name 
rous errors committed ond censures deserrcdly incurred bat my 
heart tells me that no paltry motiTcs of nnJry or mahee inQocnce 
my iwn rather a sincere and honest detm to benefit tbe pubhc 
scTXTco by pomting out the roda on which our reputation was 
wrechcfh the means by which our honour waa sullied and our 
Indian empire endangered, as a wamuig to fatnre actors In similar 
scenes In a word 1 bcUere that more good is likely to enioe 
from the publication of the whole unmiUgoted truth than from a 
mere garbled statement of it. A kingdom has been Imt — an army 
slam 1 and surely if I con shew that had we been but true to our 
sclres and bad rigorous mcofurcs been odopted llie retaU might 
hare been widely different I slmH hare written an in»lruelirc 
lesion to rulers and subjects to generals and armies and iliall 
not hare Incurred in riun tbe dfrapprobaUoo of tJ* self interesled 
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Days passed a^^ay, the British in cantonments 
having continually bcfoic them the piospect of staiv- 
ation; a result aveited only by tompoiary supplies, 
of the coiitiimaiicc of ^^hicll no leasonablc confi- 
dence could be cntei tamed In homely, but ex- 
piessi'se phiaseolog}', they -vieic liteially supported 
“ fiom hand to mouth.” The lestraints of discipline 
giadually picsscd moic and moie lightly, till at last 
they vcie scaiccly felt. With a vic\\ to the ap- 
pioaching necessity for ictreat, ulien the magazine 
would inoMtably become a piey to the enemy, the 
geneial had oideied some ammunition to be distii- 
buted to certain camp-followeis, and commanding 
officeis were directed to indent foi now aims and 
accoutrements, m exchange for such as weie old or 
damaged But little attention vas now paid to the 
letter of oideis, and it is stated, that many officeis 
in command of companies rested content with send- 
ing their men to the magazine, to help themselves 
at pleasuie , the stoies, in the absence of any build- 
ing propel for their reception, being placed iindei 
the tiees of an oi chard, in charge of a small giiaid 
The consequence was, a scene of confusion and 
plunder, soldiers and camp-followers indiscriminately 

or the proud It is notonous, that the 44th foot had been for a 
long time preiuous to these occurrences in a state of woeful 
detenoration I firmly believe that in this, and in every other 
respect, they stood alone as a regiment of that noble army whose 
glonous deeds m all quarters of the globe have formed with those 
of the Bntish navy the foundation of our national pnde, and have 
supphed for ages to come a theme of wonder and admiration ” — 
Pp 143 to 145 
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rushmg to the spot, and each man canying off what 
hia fancy suggested ns desimhle for him to possess 
Some officers exerted themselves to check the tn- 
molt and protect the property but for Bome timo 
their authonty was openly defied The semblance 
of order was nltimately restored, and the larger 
portion of the misappropnated articles recovered 
hut the mcident afforded a lamentable indication of 
the relaxation of those ties which withhold a body 
of soldiery from degenoratiDg into a disorderly mass 
of armed adventurers. 

The negotiations having amved at n stage vrhen 
if they wore to ho regarded ns Bincoro or binding 
effect might bo given to tho stipulations agreed 
upon tho Bntish troops m tho Bala Hissar marched 
out to jom their brethren in cantonments But tho 
Affghon chiefs still hold back from tho execution of 
tho provisions to which they bad bound thcmBoIve<», 
Tho Bntish force was entirely at thoir mercy Tho 
enemy wore in possession of all tho forts which 
commanded tho cantonments, and tho distress, for 
want of provisions and forage which prevailed was 
extreme Farther to aggravate tho sufferings of 
tho unhappy force, tho winter became intensely cold, 
and n heavy fall of snow covered tho ground 

At this moment, when difficulties, multifarious 
and seemingly insurmountable, surrounded tho Bn- 
tish force , with fierce enemies or pretended but 
treacherous friends without tho cantonments and a 
perishing mass within, when to remain or to fly 
seemed alike fraught with dcstniction when tho 
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tioops had lost all eneigy, and when no conceivable 
amount of energy appeared equal to the occasion ; 
when the access of hope on eveiy side seemed 
baried — a pioposal vas suddenly made to the British 
envoy, to A^hlch, unhapinly, his embairassments in- 
duced him to lend a willing ear. It came from 
Akbai Khan, and aa as to this effect • that Ameen- 
oollah Khan, one of the most influential of the op- 
jiosmg chiefs, and believed to be one of the most 
hostile, should be seized, and become piisoner , that 
Mahomed Khan’s fort and the Bala Hissar should 
be leoccupied by the Biitish tioops, Avho Aveie to 
remain in the countiy some mouths longer, and 
then to evacuate it in a fiieudly mannei ; Shah 
Shoojah to retain the soveieiguty, but Akbai Khan 
to be named his viziei, and, in addition to that 
office, to leceive pecuniaiy leAvaid to an enormous 
amount. In one lespect the pioposal Avent fuithei 
than has been stated To irapiison the chief most 
active m his opposition to Shah Shoojah was, in 
Afighan eyes, but little, and the envoy was assured 
that, for a sum of money, the head of his enemy 
should be laid at his feet The answer of Sir Wil- 
ham Macnaghten was such as became the lepre- 
sentative of the government Avith whose mteiests 
he was intrusted , he intimated that it was neithei 
his custom, nor that of his country, to give a price 
for blood 

Looking at the pioposal with the coolness Avhich 
time and distance and the absence of anxiety allow, 
it appears too monstrous to pass, eA’^en with a novice 

u 2 
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CTtf in diplomacy, still less could it bo expected to suc- 
— coed with one so expenenced in tho ways of men, 
and so familiar mth the wiles of enstem policy, ns 
was Sir William Maonnghten. It came, however, 
at a moment when almost any chntigo scorned a 
relief from the harrowing tronblcs which had pressed 
so overwhelmingly on his mind, and it should ho 
remembered, also that, extravagant as were the 
suggestions ofTored to bim, tho history of the East 
alTords maltitodmous instanecs of tho scvcranco of 
apparent fnends, and tho nnlon of avowed enemies, 
in no wise more strange and nnncconntablo than those 
which were mvolvcd in tiiis overture But, whnt- 
ovor tho degroo of plaosihility wliieh tlio proposal 
may boar to dilTeront mmds. Sir William llacnagh 
ten eagerly, ns it seems, embraced it, cicopllng 
however lot it bo repented, that part which mvolvcil 
tho infamy and guilt of nssnsinuntion Ills consent 
Iiaving been scenrod to tho ontlino of tho plan, it 
was suggested that a conference, for tho purpose of 
arranging tho details shonid take place between 
him and Ahimr Khan The place selected tor the 
interriow u-as tho plain, and thither, about noon on 
A.D isiJ tho 23nl of September, Sir William Jfaennglilcn 
proceeded, nccompnmcd by Captains Laarcncc Tre- 
vor, and iifnckenzic lie bad requested that the 
general would have two regiments and two guns 
ready for soerot service, and tho existence of a ftel 
ing that tho experiment ho was about to make was 
attended with danger was indicated by ids desiring 
tlint tlie garrison mlgiit Iio kept on tlio alert and 
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the walls strongly manned. It does not appear, 
hoMever, that much regaid was paid to his wishes 
on this point ; for, on leaving the cantonments, he 
expiessed disappointment at the paucity of men on 
the lampaits and the appaicnt weakness of the gai- 
iison, remaikmg to his companions, with not less of 
justice than of hitteinoss, that it was “ of a jnece 
with the militaiy airangements throughout the 
siege ” 

The troops lequiied to cany out the objects of 
the pioposed agieement weie not in leadiness, and a 
lettei fiom the geneial, lemonstratmg against then 
being thus employed, was dispatched to the envoy 
aftei he had taken his departuie, and which conse- 
quently he never received On ajipi caching the place 
of meeting, the small escoit which had accompanied 
the envoy halted, and he advanced with the thiee 
officeis to the selected spot, which was partially 
screened fiom "^dew fiom the cantonments by some 
small hillocks Akbar Khan soon afterwaids ap- 
pealed, vuth some other chiefs, among whom was 
the brothel of the man inoposed to be seized and 
imprisoned A carpet was spread, and the confe- 
lence began It had not long continued, when a 
numbei of men, heavily aimed, giadually drew near, 
and seemed to be forming a circle lound the spot 
This was noticed by Captain Lauience, who sug- 
gested that, as the conference was of a secret na- 
tuie, they should be oidered to a distance Akbar 
Klian answered, that it was of no importance, for 
that they weie all in the seciet Immediately after- 
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j Tvardg, he exclaimed, * Seize ' seize and the envo) 

I and his three companions were iratnedmtoly pinioned 
I from behind, deprived of their swords, and comeil 
off priBoners Captam Trevor ^nis speedily put to 
^dcath, and the same fote befel Sir William Mnc- 
naghten, "who, it is reported and generally behoved, 
was shot by Akbar Khan with a pistol, one of a pair 
just before presented by the envoy to tho ruthless 
chief The bodies of the mnrdercd men were ex- 
posed to tho mdigmtles and ontrages with which 
eastern revenge is wont to visit tlie remains of 
fallen foes, and wore paraded through tho streets of 
tho city m barbaric triumph Tho hand of Sir 
William Jfacnaghten was exhibited m savage den- 
sion at tho window of tho place in which the two 
surviving prisoners wore confined 

Much animadversion has been passed on tho con- 
duct of Sir William Macnngbten in tho business 
which terminated so fatally for himself Of impni 
denco, it is irapossiblo to acquit him He Indecil 
appears to have been aware that on this ground ho 
was without justification Being warned by one of 
his companions that tho scheme was dangerous, and 
tliat treachery miglit bo mcditatoil, ho at once ad 
mittcd tho danger and declared tlrnt ho had no 
confidence in the insurgent chiefs hut added — At 
any rate I would rather suffer an hundrctl death® 

' than live tho last six weeks over again."’* Tlic 
1 undertaking then was tho last resource of a nmn 

* Letter froto CsjiUm Lourcccc to M»jor Pottaigcr lOOiMtf 

IW5 
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Avho entertained little hope of its success, but saw 
no means of escape by any other way. Still, if he 
could not altogether decline the danger, some pre- 
paration might have been made for meeting it. 
The militaiy authorities slumbered in cantonments ; 
but a laiger and more efficient escort than tliat 
which actually accompanied him ought to have been 
provided, and the envoy and his immediate attend- 
ants should not have been sepaiated from it by so 
gieat a distance as that which was permitted to in- 
tervene. With a moie adequate foice, and one 
prepaied to perform its duty,'^ the lives of the 
Euiopeau functional les might have been saciificed 
in the melee that must have ensued ujion any at- 
tempt at lesistance, but a chance of escape would 
have been afforded them. 

An_excessive display of confidence may, in a few 
instances, h ave succeeded in dealmg with the people 
of the East ; but whei e success has followed, there 
is reason to believe that they have been overawed 
rather than flattered ; and the inteiests of an 
empire are of too much importance to be iisked 

* The troops forming the envoy’s small escort charactensti- 
cally ran away as soon as danger became apparent, with the 
exception of one man, who was immediately cut down. Some 
apology for their conduct may be found m the smallness of their 
number They were only sixteen, and this number was more 
than Sir William Macnaghten had proposed to take But, before 
he left the cantonments, he seems to have become aware of the 
error, and the remainder of the body-guard were ordered to fol- 
low They did follow, but had only proceeded a short distance 
from the gate, when leammg the state of affairs, they suddenly 
faced about and galloped back 
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on an idio display of feeling ■which can rarely bo 
smcere. 

Bnt bevond tho charge of imprudence, which is 
but too well sustained there seems no ground for 
Impngnmg tho conduct of tho British envoy on this 
occasion Tho imputation of bad faith is ridiculous 
The chiefs had agreed to certam conditions, not one 
of which they had over performed, or, as it would 
appear, ever mtended to perform All to which tho 
reprcsentatlvo of the British govommont had in 
return bound himsolf •was consequently at an end, 
and ho was in tho same position ns that in which ho 
stood before any negotiation commenced In this 
state of things ho received on overture from ono of 
tho chiefs, proposing on certain conditions, to give 
up another whoso power of doing mischief \nis 
greatly dreaded, and bo consented to discuss tho 
proposal 

Whether or not Akbnr Khan, bad ho been sin 
core, wcrojustlfied in bctraymgbis coadjutor Amccn- 
oollab Khan, is not tho question It is no unusual 
practice to employ the sciviccs of ono actor in n 
conspiracy to circumvent tho rest, and whatever 
might bo tlio tics existing beta cen Akbar Khan and 
tho man whom he jiroposed to seiro and make pri- 
soner Sir William i^fnenaghten cannot bo rcganlcd 
as at tho time under any engagement to either 
As n question of morality, no imputation can lie 
against the character of Sir Wilhnm Mncnnghtcn 
for accepting tho insidious proposal \\hich ^nts meant 
to lure him to de<;truction As a nue^tion of jint 
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dence, lie cannot escape blame, unless the distract- 
ing ciicumstances in which he was placed may plead 
his excuse ‘‘■' 

It will naturally be supposed that the events last 
related weie sufficient to rouse the British military 
authoiities fiom the torpor which had so long op- 
piessed them, that some effort, worthy of the 
country that gave them biith, the service to which 
they belonged, and the character which they had to 
maintain, would have been made to rescue fiom 
captivity, if they still lived, the victims of Akbar 
Khan’s treachery, or to inflict just letiibution if 
that treacheiy had been consummated by assassina- 
tion. And what was done ^ Let the question be 
answered by Lieutenant Eyre, an eye-untness His 
testimony IS, that the intelligence bi ought, “instead 
of rousing our leadeis to instant action, seemed to 
paralyze their faculties ; and although it was evident 
that our envoy had been basely entrapped, if not 
actually murdered before our very gate, and though 

* The quick perception and sound sense of Lady Sale have 
determined the question in a manner which may satisfy all who 
are not admirers of native treachery " We must hold m mmd, 
that although we have performed all promises made on our part, 
given up our waggons, ammunition, forts, &c , the treaty had 
never been signed by the chiefs, nor had they fulfdled a single 
condition which had been specified verbally, beyond giving us 
gram m small quantities The sequitur is, that the envoy was 
perfectly justified, as far as keepmg good faith went, m entenng 
into any arrangement by which the condition of the troops could 
he ameliorated, and the honour of our country he ensured He 
only erred m supposing it possible that Akbar Khan, proverbially 
the most treacherous of all his countrymen, could be sincere ” — 
Journal, p 199 
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even now crowds of Affghnns, hors© and foot, were 
seen passing and repassmg to and fro in hostiJo arm}' 
between Mahomed s fort and the place of meeting 
not a gun was opened upon them not a soldier was 
stirred from his post , no sortie was apparcntlj oven 
thought of, treachery was allowed to tnumph in 
open day , tho murder of a British envoy was per- 
petrated m the face and within musket-shot of a 
British army and not only was no ofibrt made to 
avenge the dastardly deed but tho body was left 
lying on the plain, to bo mangled and insulted, and 
finally earned off to be pamded in tho public market 
by a ruffianly mob of fanatiod barbanans. * And 
thus low was Bntieh spint sunk and thus was Bntish 
honour tarnished and thns wore a knot of obscure 
barbarians suffered to rovel in successful trcacbor} 
and defy tho arms of that power before which tho 
choicest troops of Europo bad given vny ' 

And now tho onward progress of hnmiliation was 
rapid and fearful indeed Insult followed hard upon 
trcachorv in tho transmission from tho chieftains, 
npon whoso hands tho blood of Sir William Mac 
nagiitcn and Captaia Treror vras yet fresli, of a new 
treaty for tho acceptance of those into whoso Iionds 
tho management of tho interests of tho British 
government might have passed It contained tlio 
snmo articles os tho previous treatv with tho ad 
dition of three others — 1st That the Bntiflli force 
should leave behind all their guns rxccj'ting nix 
2nd That they should gno up nil tlicir trca.'-urL , 
• AtHjtarj' Opcntion? pp lOO 200 
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and, 3rd. That the hostages already held by the 
Alfghans should be exchanged foi mariied men, 
■with their wives and families. Some demur arose 
as to the acceptance of this treaty. Major Eldred 
Potting ei, who had consented, at the urgent request 
of the general, to act as political agent, objected, 
and a council was summoned to consider his objec- 
tions. It consisted of General Elphinstone, Bii- 
gadiers Shelton and Anquetil, Colonel Chambers, 
Captain Bellew, and Captain Grant To these 
officers Maj’or Pottmger opened his views, avowing 
his conviction that no confidence could be placed in 
any treaty foimed with the AfTghans, and that to 
bind the government of India by engagements to 
evacuate the country, to lestore the deposed ameei, 
and to pay a sum amounting to fourteen lacs of 
lupees^for this formed part of the arrangement — 
was inconsistent "with the claims of public duty. 
Entei taming these opimons, the only honourable 
course, in his judgment, was eithei to hold out to 
the last at Kabool, or to endeavour to force a way 
to Jelalabad. Major Pottmger appears to have 
found no suppoit m the council One and all de- 
clared that neithei bianch of the alternatives sug- 
gested was practicable, and that it would be bettei 
to pay any sum of money than to prolong hostilities 
It was resolved, therefore, to accede to the demands 
of the enemy, and had they been ten times moie 
nnieasonable, and a hundred times moie humiliating, 
probably the same detennmation would have been 
adopted Bills weie given foi the vast ransom le- 
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qoired, under the pretence, indeed, of affording pro- 
tection, but still a difficulty remained The hosta^ 
demanded could not be furnished A circular was 
addressed to the mamed officers, oSenng considcra 
ble personal adrantages to those mlling to risk the 
safety of their witcs and lamihes by allowing them 
to bo detamed but nearly all refused A magnilo- 
quent answer was therefore given upon this point 
to the effect that it was contrary to tho usages of 
war to give up ladies as hostages, and that tho 
general could not consent to an arrangement nhich 
would brand him with perpetual disgmco in his 
own country”* It was not stated to tho chief? 
that, unusual and disgmcofal as was tho surrendor 
required, an attempt to obtain tho means of making 
it had boon resorted to and had failed Tho enemy 
were not inexorahlo — the bills on tho government 
of India had probably softened them — they agreed 
to receive hostages of tho sterner sex, and the 
requisite number being provided this ground of dif 
ficulty was removed Captaiiis Drummond, "Walsh 
Warbnrton and Webb ucro accepted, and pro- 
ceeded to join Captains Conolly and Aircy, who 
wore alrcad) in the keeping of tho Affglians 
Captains Laurence and Mackenzie who Iind been 
seized ■with Sir Willinra Macnaglitcn irero per- 
mitted to return, as ^vns also Captain Skinner wlio 
Avns previously in tho power of tho enemy 

Tho sick and wounded of tho BntujU force It uas 
arnmgc<l should not accompany their com|»aniam« 

• Eyrci Military OpcnUoin in Kabool p ‘XIj 
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on tlie approaching march from Kabool They 
were to be left in care of the chiefs, and in fur- 
therance of this design they were conveyed into 
the Bala Hissar. The movement of the rest was 
delayed under various pretences till thn 6 th of 
-January, when, in_t he language of Lieutenant Eyi’e, 
“ the fatal morning dawned which was to witness 
the departure of the Kabool force from the canton- 
ments in which it had sustained a two months’ 
siege, to encounter the miseries of a winter march 
through a country of perhaps unparalleled difficulty, 
where every mountain defile, if obstinately defended 
by a determined enemy, must inevitably prove the 
grave of hundreds.”^ The circumstances under 
which the march commenced aie thus descnbed by 
the same author — “ Dreary indeed was the scene 
ovei which with drooping spirits and dismal foie- 
bodings we had to bend our unwilling steps Deep 
snow covered every mch of mountain and plain 
with one unspotted sheet of dazzling white, and so 
intensely bitter was the cold as to penetrate and 
defy the defences of the warmest clothing ” f Sad 
and suffering issued from the British cantonments 
the mingled mass of Europeans and Asiatics, of 
combatants and non-combatants, of men of various 
climes, creeds, complexion, and habits ; part of 
them peculiarly unfitted to endure the hardships of 
a ngorous chmate, which hardships, however, had 
to be shared by them in common with some whose 
sex oidinarily exempts them from participating in 
* Military Operations, p 214 t Ibid 
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sncli scenes, and others ^rhoso tender age might 
■^ell entitle them to the like pnvilogo The nnm 
her of the fugitive crowd was large , about four 
thousand five hundred fighting men,* and not less 
than twelve thousand followers, besides women and 
children The ad\ance were m motion at nine 
o clock m the morning and from that hour till the 
evening the throng contmned to pass through the 
gates of the cantonments, which wore immediate!/ 
occupied by hordes of fanatical Afi*ghans “rending 
the air with their exulting cnos, and committing 
every kind of atrocity ” A fire of jnxails was opened 
on the retiring troops, and Lieutenant Ilardyman 
of tho 5th light cavalry with about fifty rank and 
file, fell victims to it. The cantonments were no 
sooner clearod than all order was lost , troops, caraj)- 
followcrs, and baggage, pobho and pnvato became 
intomungled in one disorderly mass, and confusion, 
universal and inextricable, prevailed Tims was tho 
march coraraonced Tho shadows of night overtook 
the fugitives while still pursuing their weary course 
but its darkness was rolioved by tho hlazo which 

* The itrength of the force i* far oi it conld be Mccrtalned 
u giren bj” LieDtcnant Eyre u foDowi one troop of borw 
ortilkry 90 ILM a +4th foot, 600 1 690 European* 6th 

regiment of hght caralry two rqoadron* SCO 6th Shah ■ irrt 
gular ditto (AnderKTu ■) 600 Skinner a bone one rcmlfl 70 j 
4th I r regn J ar ditto one ditto 70 1 mii*km ocort or body guard 
70 1 => 970 caralry 6th natiTo infantry 700; 37lh ditto COO; 
64th ditto 650 ; Cth Shah a fadantry COO ; tappen and miner* 

20 ; Shah a ditto 240 half the mountain tram 30 640 

Total 4,600 Stx hone artillery gun* ; three monotaln tram 
ditto 
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rose above the Biitish residency and other buildings 
which the enemy had fired upon taking possession of 
the cantonments Many sepoys and camp-followers, 
unable to contend longer with their misery, lay 
down to wait, in silent despair, the approach of the 
lelief fiom earthly sufiTermg which death, at no dis- 
tant period, must bung ; and of those who struggled 
foiward, some perished before the morning dawn. 
The provision for encampment was miserably defi- 
cient ; here, as on the march, all was disoider and 
destitution. Thousands of wi’etched men weie un- 
able to obtain either sheltei, fire, or food ; the snow 
w as th eir only bed, and to many it proved the bed 
of death 

The morrow brought no alleviation of sufieiing ; 
it bi ought only the agony of consciousness in ex- 
change for the oblivion of slumber. The march 
was resumed in a different order from that pursued 
on the piecedmg day, “if that,” says Lieutenant 
Eyre, “ could be called order which consisted of a 
mingled mob of soldiers, camp-followers, and bag- 
gage-cattle, preserving not even the faintest resem- 
blance of that regularity and disciplme on which 
depended om only chance of escape from the dan- 
ger which thieatened us One of the Shah’s regi- 
ments had disappeared, and was believed to have 
letumed to Kabool. The rest of the force pro- 
ceeded, numerous small bodies of Affghans, horse 
and foot, hanging on its flanks, and moving in a 
parallel direction with it The chiefs, m whose 
* Military Operations, p 220 
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favour bills to the amount of moro than fourteen 
lacs had been drawn had promised in return an 
escort, and tlie parties which thus hovered round 
the Bntish force were at first supposed to constitute 
a portion of iL This belief was after a tirao dis- 
pelled by their taking a step which not ovon by tho 
most hberal construction could be regarded as form- 
ing any part of the duties of an escort. They at 
tacked the British rear guard under Brigadier An 
qnetil composed of her Majesty s 44th, tho moun 
tain train guns, and a squadron of irregular horse. 
The guns woro captured but gallantly retaken by 
Lieutenant White and a few ortillory-raen, who, 
however bemg unsupported, were unable to retain 
what thoy bad so honourably won back Tho 44th 
could not bo brought up, and tho guns wore in 
consequence nocessanly abandoned, though not until 
they had been spiked, amid tho gleaming sabres 
of tho onemy "• Ten moro guns wore aftorwanls 
spiked and abandoned, tbo horses attached to thorn 
being unablo to drag tlicir burden further through 
tho snow 

It was now learned that Akbar Khan was m tho 
vicinity and commanicntlons woro opened with him 
That trust uorthy porsonago declared, that ho had 
been sent to escort tho Bntish force to Jclalabad 
and that the annoyance which thoy had sufilnNl was 
the result of their having marched contrary to tho 
mshes of the Afiglmn cliic& He insisted accord 
ingly, on the force being lialtcd at Boothnuk till the 
Lndj Sale 
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following morning, and moreover demanded six hos- 
tages, to insuie its not marching beyond Tazeen, 
till news should be received of the evacuation of 
Jelalabad by Sir Robert Sale, for which an order 
had been dispatched, in compliance with a stipula- 
tion in tlie treaty The required halt was made, 
but m the morning the Aifghans resumed their at- 
tacks A party of them was rapidly dispersed by 
Major Thain, at the head of her Majesty’s 44th, who 
on this occasion shewed no lack of soldierly spirit. 

And now the fearful pass of Boothauk had to be 
traversed. The defile is about five miles long, and 
IS bounded on both sides by lofty and piecipitous 
hills A mountain torrent dashes through it with 
such impetuosity that the fiost had produced no 
effect upon it beyond the edges, where ice was accu- 
mulated in slippery masses, affordmg to the wretched 
animals which were still retained a footing neither 
easy nor safe This stieam had to be crossed twenty- 
eight times The defile gradually narrows towards 
the spot where the force was to emerge from it, or 
such poition at least as might survive the dangerous 
passage, for the heights were crowned with mfu- 
rjat ed Gh iljies, ready- to deal death to those below 
“ The idea,” says Lieutenant Eyre, “ of threadmg the 
stupendous pass before us, in the face of an armed 
tribe of bloodthirsty barbanans, with such a dense, 
irregular multitude, was frightful, and the spectacle 
then presented by that waving sea of animated 
beings, the majority of whom a few fleeting hours 
would transfoim into a line of lifeless carcases, to 
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guide the future traveller on his "way can never bo 
forgotten by those H-ho witnessed it ”* But the 
concentrated difficnlties and penis were not to be 
avoided The advance entered the pass, and a hot 
fire was commenced on them Several ladies nc- 
compamed the advance, hut no feclmg of respect 
for the character or the timidity of woman operated 
to slachen the fire from above These helpless and 
unoffending females were compelled to maho thoir 
way through the pass with hundreds of shots flying 
around them Happily none of them sustained 
ii\jaiy, excepting Lady Sale, who received a ball in 
her arm Ahbar Khan, it will be remembered had 
promised protection, and several of bis adherents 
rode forward with the advance, and employed 
themselves strenuously whether sincerely or not 
In exhorting the occupants of tho heights to 
desist from firing Their admonitions wore nn- 
heoded , tho balls foil thickly among tho throng 
laboriously struggling onwards, and fearful was tho 
slaughter To maintom order and regularity under 
a murderous fire which those sustaining it havo no 
power to return with efieef may bo regarded as one 
of tho highest tnumphs of discipline, but tho force 
exposed to this severe tnnl in tho pass of Boollmuk 
had become dreadfully detenorated in moral os m 
physical strength , and it will excite no surprise 
that among men who for several days had boon 
strangers to both food and rcpo«c and who, for n 
much longer ponod liad been gradually losing the 
• Midtaiy OpcTBtlon p 
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sense of duty, and with it that of self-respect, panic 
should arise, and spread with tiemendous rapidity. 
Such was the fact; soldieis and foUoweis lushed on 
indiscriminately, impelled by the wildness of de- 
spair, caiing for nothing but the one object of 
leaching the end of the pass, and perhaps conscious 
of nothing but of the dangers which beset them 
“Thousands,’' says Lieutenant Eyie, “seeking re- 
fuge in flight hull led forward to the fiont, abandon- 
ing baggage, arms, ammunition, women, and child- 
len, regardless for the moment of every thing but 
their own lives Some of the details of tins most 
disastious passage are thus given by the same au- 
thonty. “The i ear-guard, consisting of her Ma- 
j'esty’s 44th and the 54th native infantiy, suffered 
severely, and at last, finding that delay was only de- 
struction, they followed the general example, and 
made the best of their way to the front Anothei 
horse ai-tilleiy gun was abandoned, and the whole 
of its aitilleiy-men slain. Captain Andei son’s eldest 
girl and Captain Boyd’s youngest boy fell into the 
hands of the Affghans f It is supposed that three 
thousand souls penshed in the pass ” t Such was the 
price of flight, and what lemamed to those who 
survived the carnage ^ misery even exceeding that 
which they had previously endured, the task of de- 
scribing which will best be performed by again quot- 
ing the testimony of Lieutenant Eyre “ On the 

* Military Operations, pp 227, 228 

t These children were subsequently recovered 

+ Mihtary Operations, p 228 
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force reaching Khoord Kabool, snow began to fall, and 
continued till morning Onlj four small tents woro 
Bared of which one belonged to the general two 
were devoted to the ladies and children and ono 
was given up to the sick , but an immense number 
of poor wounded wretches wandered about the camp 
destitute of shelter, and perished dnrmg the night 
Groans of miaeiy and distress assailed the car from 
all quarters. We had ascended to a still colder 
chmate than we had left behind and were without 
tents, fuel, or food ”* To this miserable night 
succeeded a morning bringing with it tho confusion 
uncortamtj and woo which had marked so many 
bj which it had been preceded Two hours before 
the time fixed upon for marching a largo portion of 
the troops, and nearly all the camp-followors, moved 
off Without orders. They were recalled in conse- 
quence of communications from Akbar Klmn pro- 
mising supplies, and at tbo same time strongly 
nrgmg a halt till he could make some arrangements 
for carrying mto cflcct his benevolent desire of 
escorting his British friends in safety This halt, 
like almost every other measure which had been 
taken since tho outbreak in Kabool, sccras to have 
been most injudicious, “ Thoro can bo no doubt ” 
says tbo author to whoso bnef but vnluablo narra- 
tive roferenco has so frequently been mQdc,f ** tlmt 
tho general feeling in camp was adverse to a halt, 
there being scarcely even a native soldier who did 
not plainly porccivo that our only chance of c«cnpo 
* MUjtaiy Opcimlion^ p 239 t Umtentnt Fjtc 
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consisted m moving on as fast as possible This 
additional delay, therefoie, and prolongation of their 
suffeiings in the snow, of which one more march 
would have earned them clear, made a very unfa- 
A ourable impression on the minds of the native sol- 
diei-s, who now, for the fiist time, began very gene- 
lally to entertain the idea of deserting 

The halt, howeA^ei, if it answeied no other jiui- 
pose, affoided opportumty for fuither communica- 
tions with Akbai Khan, and one of a most extra- 
oidinaiy natme Avas leceiA^ed fiom him. It AA^as to 
the effect, that the ladies Avho accompanied the 
Biitish force, Avith their husbands and children, 
should, m Older to preserve them from fuithei hard- 
ship and dangei, be placed under his piotection, he 
pledging himself to escort them safely, keeping them 
one day’s maich in the reai of the army This was 
a startling proposal, but time and ciicumstances 
pressed, and the general gave an unhesitating con- 
sent There could be little doubt that the object 
of Akbar Khan was to get possession of the mairied 

je» 

men and their families as hostages, a point previously 
attempted to be carried, but defeated by the lefusal 
of the officer’s rnterested It does not appear that 
any resistance was now offered on their pait, and, 
indeed, the dangers which surrounded those most 
dear to them were so imminent, and the suffeiings 
to which they were unavoidably subjected so great, 
as to warrant, m some degree, the belief that no 
change could be for the worse. The general had 
* Military Operations, pp 230,. 231 
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not objected to the former demand of tbo enemy, 
till compelled by tbe determination of his officers , 
it need, therefore, excite no gurpnso that he should 
yield novr "when the motiTes for yielding woro so 
much more urgent, nor can his reasons bo an object 
of much curiosity As, however, he left them on 
record, it is nght to give them as stated by himself 
They were two , a desire, natuml and laudable to 
remove the ladies and children, after the horrors 
they had already witnessed from the further dan- 
gers of a camp , and a hope that, " os from the very 
commencement of tho negotiations tbo Sirdar had 
shown the greatest annety to have the married 
people as hostages, this mark of trust might elicit 
a corresponding feeling in him Hero is tho fatal 
error by which European safety in India has boon 
so often perilled and sometimes wrecked Wliat 
confidence could bo placed in a ruthless ruffian, 
whose ovary breath was tainted by treachery T whoso 
bond had just before struck down tho British envoy in 
death, while professions of fnondshlp were yet warm 
on his lips, and tho valoo of whoso promises was 
too well understood to be regarded os any thing more 
than a mockery of tho car — for hopo Iiad censed to 
wait upon them and they could bo listened to but as 
idle words, meant indeed, to deceive but no longer 
possessed of tho power of deceiving? Or, ogam, 
what confidcnco was likely to ho felt by Akbarlvhon 
in tho«o whom ho must know afTcctcil to trust him 
only bccauBC they were without remed} anil he 
too, a man so utterly faithless as to l>o iiicaj»ablo of 
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conceiving the possibility of good faith in otheis ; a 
man pie-ominent foi perfidy in a country wheie iier- 
fidy IS univeisal ^ The expectation of inspiiing 
Akbai Khan -vnth confidence by making a show of 
that fooling towards him was just as rational as 
would be the hojie of a travellei who encounters a 
tiger in the jungle to disaim the hostility of the 
animal and change its natural chai actor by calmly 
avaiting its spiing instead of a'soidiiig it Confi- 
dence and magnanimity liaAe loigned long enough, 
and it is time that prudence and common sense 
should be admitted to oficr counsel without the cer- 
tainty of its lejection. To negotiate at all with the 
murderei of Sir William Macnaghten was disci edit- 
able — it would not be too much to say disgraceful 
To talk of leposing confidence in him indicated 
either utter fatuity or miserable aiToctation To 
place women m the situation m which were placed 
the -wives of the British officers of the Kabool force 
was a fearful thing To suiiendei them to the 
power of a barbarian, alike destitute of honour and 
insensible to the claims of pity, was a step attended 
with such overwhelming lesponsibihty that few men, 
it may be believed, would venture to incur it, even 
to avert the certam death of those who were objects 
of the transfer Whether, however, it were light 
01 UTLong, -with reference to all ciicumstances, to 
accept the proposal of Akbai Khan, is a question 
on Avhich some diffeience of opinion may possibly 
exist , but it is beyond dispute that, of the two rea- 
sons assigned for accepting it, one is utterly worth- 
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lesB, and ought not for a moment to have had the 
ebghtest -weight In guiding the judgment to a deci- 
sion on the awful occasion 

Orders were given for all mnmed officers and 
ladies to depart immediately, with a body of AfTgbon 
horse, who had been dispatched to conduct them to 
the asylum m which they were to find refuge. It 
was the intention of the general to give all the 
Avoimdod officers the opportumty of availing them- 
selvoB of the advantages, such as they might be of 
Akbar Khans protection As this desire could 
have been suggested by no other foolmg than hu 
manity, it is proper to notice it, as corroborating the 
received impression of the character of General 
Elphjnstone who, whateior may bavo been JiJs fail 
mgs in the unhappy proceedings at Kabool, is uni- 
versally represented as an amiablo and cstiraablo 
man. Few wore benefited by the kind intentions 
of the general, for tho Affghan guard were 
m such haste to return with tho charge which 
they bad boon appointed to receive tlmt only 
two of tbo wounded officers were m tinio to join 
them 

The women who had slmrcd m tbo danger* and 
horrors of tho march to Bootlmuk were now in the 
hands of tljo enemy, for though Akbar Khan pro- 
fcBt a dificrcnt cliaractcr, that of an enemy is tlio 
only ono in which ho can ho justly regardcil Tho 
men bad to stnigglo on — tho food and fuel h> 
liberally promised by tho ruffian chief came not 
” Another night of starvation and cold coiisignetl 
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more victims to a miserable death Another 
morning revealed the same weakness — the same 
suffering — the same disruption of military ties 
which had marked preceding ones, but in an aggra- 
vated degree. The men who had pioudly marched 
from the Indus to the heait of Affghauistan, had 
occupied its fairest cities, beaten down its strongest 
foiti esses, and given law fiom its capital, weie now 
unable to defend tliemselves fi’om those who thiisted 
for their blood It was not alone that death and 
desertion had frightfully thinned their ranks — a 
large portion of those who survived and remained 
faithful to the standard which they followed were 
mcapable of perfonnmg the duties of soldiers — 
then limbs scarcely retained sufficient strength to 
bear them along their despairing way; and that 
elasticity of spirit which sometimes sustains the 
siukmg frame against the attacks of physical suffei- 
mg was unkno-wn Such is the representation of 
Lieutenant Eyre “ The European soldiers were 
now almost the only efficient men left, the Hin- 
dostanees having all suffeied more or less from the 
effects of the frost in their bauds and feet; few 
weie able even to hold a musket, much less to pull 
a trigger; in fact, the piolouged delay in the snow 
had paralyzed the mental and bodily powers of the 
strongest men, reudenng them mcapable of any 
useful exertion Hope seemed to have died m 
every bi east, the wildness of terror was exhibited 
in every countenance ” f 

* Eyre’s Military Operations, p 236 f Ibid 
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Tho end ^nis now nipidlj approaching At a 
narrow gorge, lying between tho precipitous epors 
of two hillfl, tho advance of tho retreating forco 
was met by the destrnctivo fire of tho enemy 
eecnrely perched on the high gronnd. Tho strait- 
ened pass soon hccomo literally choked with dead 
and dying , and hero tho last remains of tho native 
infantry disappeared Blony fell , tho rest, throw- 
ing away their arms and accoutrements, fled for 
life Finally the enemy rushed doivn sword in 
hand, and captured tho public treasure, with the 
remnant of baggage, which, up to this point, had 
boon preserved A part of tho adnmeo succeeded 
in getting through , this halted, to onnblo tho mam 
and rear columns to corao np with them- A strag- 
gler from time to time amvod, bearing heavy nows , 
another and another appeared and m this manner 
all that escaped tho fury of tho cnomy joined , tho 
direful truth that, with these misorablo exceptions, 
tho two missing colurons had boon cut ofl* and 
destroyed at length becoming apparent beyond tho 
possibility of question The Bntlsh forco now con 
sistcil of seventy men of tho Queons 44tli regiment 
a hundred and fifty cavalry troopers, about fifty 
liorso artUlcry-mcn with ono twclvo-pound howitzer 
Such was its strength as to combatants, but tho 
number of camp-followers was still large 

Akbar Khan approached, and proi>o«ctl that 
tho remainder of tho Cntiah force should bo dis 
armcil and placed under his jirotcctlon Tlic 
general refused and the march was resumed Its 
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course lay through a narrow defile, in which the 
troops were exposed to the harassing and destruc- 
tive fire of the enemy as before. The energy of 
Brigadier Shelton saved the force from total de- 
struction here, and it reached the Tazeen valley, 
where negotiations were again renewed with Akbar 
Khan. The same proposal was again made by him, 
and again it was rejected by the British general 
After this failure, it was determined to push on for 
Jugdulluk, distant twenty-two miles On moving 
off, the last gun was abandoned; the same fate 
befel the exhausted and wounded. The march 
commenced at seven o’clock, and it was hoped that 
Jugdulluk might be reached under cover of the 
night, but this was not accomplished It was not 
till dawn of day that the advance arrived at Kutter- 
Sung, a place ten miles shoit of that which was m 
view , and the junction of the rear did not take place 
till eight o’clock The maich had not been without 
annoyance from the enemy, but the darkness de- 
priving them of the opportunity of calling into 
operation their skill as marksmen, their fire was 
comparatively harmless, excepting as to the alarm 
which it excited. In this way it greatly embaiTassed 
the movement of the retreating force ; “ the panic- 
stricken camp-followers now resembled a herd of 
deer, and fluctuated backwards and forwards en 
masse at every shot, blocking up the entire road, 
and fatally retarding the progress of the little body 
of soldieis who, under Bngadier Shelton, brought 
up the lear.” Of the exeitions of this ofiicer 
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tliroogliout the last and fatal etn^ of the pro- 
ceedings of the Kabool force, all narrators speaV In 
terms of the highest pnuso and admiration. If ho 
had foiled m some of tho higher and more delicate 
duties of command ho ■well supported that repu- 
tation for daring conmgo and mdomitablo pcrsc- 
^eTance -which has never been denied him Jug 
dulluk ^vns reached in tho afternoon, but no reposo 
aMTuted the hapless fugitives. A fresh luWtation 
to commumcato wth Akbar Khan -was answered 
by the despatch of Captain Skinner, but tho renewal 
of negotiations was accomjmmcd by no cessation of 
hostile operations Trom the hills tho fire of tho 
enemy ^^ls kept up, oxceptmg during a brief in- 
terval,’^ hen Captain Bygrove, at tho head of fifteen 
Europeans, pushed up tho enemy flying before them 
m tho greatest trepidation. But short was tho 
period of relief, for tho valiant band had no sooner 
returned than tho enemy -were again at their post 
m tho exorcise of their occupation of slaughter 
Tho result of Captam Bkmncrs intcr\^c^^ with. 
Akbar Khan was a mcflsogo from that chief to tho 
general rc(\ac8ting his presence at a conference 
and demanding Brigadier Shelton and Coi»taIn 
Johnson as hostages for tho oNacuotlou of Jcla- 
lalmd Among tho strange occurrences of tho 
period, it is not tho least strange that this iuMta 
tion '\vas accepted General Elphinstonc niado 
over tho command to Brigadier Anquctil and 
accompanied bv the ofRccrs •\\boin Akbar Khan 
had selected for captivity, proccedctl to vait uimii 
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that personage. They were received mth great 
show of civility — food was placed before them, and 
this substantial indication of friendship was accom- 
panied m profiision by the lighter and more aerial 
refreshment of gracious promises In the morning 
a conference was held, at which the three British 
officers and all the influential chiefs were present 
It seems to have been stormy, and Akbar Khan 
played the part of a mediator with a degree of skill 
and dextenty only to be displayed by one who, 
from the earliest dawn of reason, had entered into 
an apprenticeship of hypocrisy. Nothing decisive 
was determined upon, and the day beginning to 
wane, General Elphmstone became anxious to re- 
turn But this was not a matter which depended 
on himself* he was in the toils, and, though he 
might struggle, he could hut heat the air The 
expression of his ^vish to withdraw, and of his 
desire to be fmmshed with the lequisite escort, 
after sundiy repetitions, was enforced by represent- 
ing that it was altogether at variance with British 
notions of honour that a general should be separated 
from his troops in the hour of danger ; but Akbar 
Khan was no child of chivalry, and the appeal was 
vain 

At the British position, the return of the geneial 
had been long and anxiously looked for — it were, 
perhaps, too much to say expected Early in the 
morning, Major Thaih and Captain Skinner had 
rode out lu the direction of the camp of Akbar 
Khan, to watch for the approach of some mes- 
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Bcnger -mth tidings of the state of afioirs, -when 
they •were attacked, and Captain Skinner mortally 
■\Toandcd Throngbout the day hunger, thirst, ox- 
haostion, and the galling annoyance of the enemy e 
unceasing fire, continned to bo endured, and as 
night drew on, it became obvioUB that nothing Avns 
to be hoped from a longer stay The whole body 
accordingly salhod fortb, to mako their way to Jola- 
labad, in tho best manner that they could The 
Ghi\)le8 were not at fiirst aware of tho movement 
bnt they soon gamed Intelligence of it, and marched 
in •vast numbers to thoir work of destruction 
OfiicerB and men, troops and followers, fell in 
incredible numbers, and tho progress of tho retiring 
party was a moving mossacro Some offieers, who 
were moU mounted rode forward with tho fow its 
maimng cavalry, straggling parties of Europcaas 
under vonous officers, followed as circumstances 
would permit. Tho day dawned , tbo romuant of 
tho infantrr approached Qondamnek, and now their 
nuracncal weakne^ •was obvious to tho enemy-— 
they could muster only about twenty muskets. An 
attempt to negotiate was made by one of tho 
officers, hut it ended in nothing and tho unhappy 
party had no resource but to stand on their defence 
•without a hope of ultimate success, Tlds gloomy 
task they executed with an unshrinking determi 
nation They occupied an eminence opposite to 
another hold by tiio enemy, tho fite of tho latter 
gradually diminished their numbers, and at Intcrmlfl 
tho work of extermination was accelerated hr a 
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rush, sword in hand, upon the devoted party, by 
whom, notwithstanding the utter hopelessness of 
their situation, the assailants weie several times 
lepelled. The struggle lasted till neaily every man 
of the British party was wounded, when a final 
onset of the enemy completed their destruction. 
Captain Souter, one of the few that survived the 
slaughter, but severely wounded, had, before leaving 
Jugdulluk, tied round his waist the colours of the 
regiment, which were thus preserved. 

It has been stated that twelve officers and some 
cavalry rode on ahead of the rest of the troops, and 
it remains to record their fate Six of them diopped 
before reaching Futteeabad The lest arrived at 
that place in safety, and were received by the inha- 
bitants with professions of fiiendship and sympathy 
Food was offered them, of which they naturally, but 
unwisely, stopped to partake The inhabitants in the 
meantime armed themselves, and suddenly rushing 
on the men whom they had ensnared, cut down two 
of them. The remainder mounted and rode off. 
The enemy, however, pursued, and all the fugitives 
perished before reaching Jelalabad, with the excep- 
tion of one. Dr Bryden, who amved there but to 
jreport the destiuction of all his compamons. Such 
was the fate that befel the lemnant of the Kabool 
force 

And now it is time to turn to the spot where the 
solitary man, bearing the baleful tidings of its anni- 
hilation, ai lived, and wheie he found a lefuge. 
Jelalabad was still held by the English under Sir 
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Robert Sole. Ho had been required, under the 
conditions of the treaty concluded by the Bntish 
nuthontiea at Kabool TVitli the Aflghan chiefs, to 
evacuate the place and march for India- The 
nnsH'er 'ivns, that Akbar Khan vras knoim to bo 
inciting the chiefs In the neighbourhood to raise 
their folIoH-ors, for the purpose of intercepting and 
destroying the force now at Jelalabad , and that 
under these circumstances, it was deemed proper to 
await further orders, which, it was requested, might 
point out the nature of the scccntr to bo given for 
the safe inarch of tho gnmson to Pc^hnwur Sir 
Robert Sale had no guperflaity of provisions, and 
was obbgod to place tho men under hb command 
on half rations , ho was greatly in want of ammu- 
nition, and as to treasure, was almost htcmlly with 
out a rupee his force was barely sufllcicnt to per 
form with very great exertion, tho duties required 
of it his chance of obtaining relief or rclnforco- 
I mentfl seemed extremely slender and ho had rea- 
son to expect that after tlicy had disposed of tlio 
Kabool forco tbo Affghans would concentmte their 
power in an attack upon Jelalabad But ho had 
a spirit which eavod him from yielding amid nil 
those discoumgomcnts, and ho rosohod not wan 
tonlv to throw away tho lives of those under hi* 
charge nor to place In jeopardy tho honour of Iib 
country and tho prestige of its name 
It b not to ho supposcil that in India his sitiia 
tion was reganlcd with indiflcrcnce hut the diffinil 
tics in tho wav of afTonling succour wore great niul 
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the first effort made for the purpose ended in fail- 
ure Immediately on the government becoming 
advised of the commencement of the distuibances 
at Kabool, a brigade, consisting of four regiments of 
native infantry, had been assembled in Peshawur, 
under Colonel Wyld That officer, with his biigade 
stiengthened (numeiically at least) by some Sikh bat- 
talions and the aitillery attached to them, piepared 
to march through the Khyber pass ; but the Sikhs 
^shrunk -from the duty at the moment when it was 
about to be commenced ; camel-drivers and others 
deserted m vast numbers, a series of disastious ac- 
cidents involving the loss of much baggage and 
tieasure occurred, and the brigadier was compelled 
to retreat The fort of All Musjid, aftei an ineffec- 

tual attempt to relieve it, was at this time aban- 
doned to the wild tnbes mhabiting the vicinity of 
the pass 

This misfoitune occurred in Januaiy Eaily in 
that month a reinforcement, consisting of her Ma- 
jesty’s 9th foot and 10th light cavalry, a regiment 
of native infantry, and a detachment from another, 
together with details of aitilleiy and irregular ca- 
valry, ciossed the Sutledge on its way to Pesha- 
■WLii Subsequently, the foice assembled there was 
strengthened by the despatch of her Majesty’s 3rd 
diagoons and 31st foot, the 1st light cavalry, two 
regiments of native infantry, some recruits foi hei 
Majesty’s 13th, and some details of irregulai cavaliy 
and artillery. The command of the entire foice was 
destined foi Major-Geneial Lumly, but the state of 
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lus hoalth preventing hia nndertaking tlio duty, it 
^va« trangferred to M i^ior General Pollock Snch 
vrere the arrangements inado by the government of 
Lord Ancklond, the ponod of ■whoso retirement 
from lus high office was approachmg IIo "was about 
to qmt India tmdep circumstances widely diflcrent 
from those ■which a few months before had been 
contemplated Tho policy which had been earned 
out at great oxpensohad been frustrated and of tho 
army which had marched to tho invasion of Aflghan- 
istan, a largo port had been destroyed while tlio 
portions that had escaped this Cato wore shut up in 
isolated positions, where it was difficult to convey 
assistance 

At Kandahar tho course of o^cntB Iiad been more 
prosperous than at Kabool "WTicn tho insurrection 
broke out at tbo latter place tbo same apparent 
calm which had thero preceded it and tho snmo 
feeling of secunty prevailed at Kandahar A bri 
gado under Colonel 3 fnclarcn had actually com- 
menced its return march for Indio, and its progress 
was interrupted only by the receipt of intelligence 
of tho disaster which Imd bofallon Captain Wood 
bum * On tho arri%‘al of a demand for assistance 
from Kabool this bngndo was onlcro<l to march 
tlnther but after SH‘:tninfng dreadful was 

compelled by the 80>Lnt> of tho weather to return 
without enbeting its object Aklar KImn when ho 
had cleared his hands of business at Kobool, ap- 
}»TOaclic<l Kandahar, which was crowdc<l with chief* 

• See 2/0 
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from whom dangei might reasonably be expected ; 
and it became a question how to avert from that 
place mischief similar to that which occurred at 
Kabool Money seems to have been considered to 
be the most efficient instniment for the purpose, 
.and^^lac-of mpees was disbursed to the chiefs, to 
induce them to resist the enemy. The money was 
readily taken, and when no more was piocurable, 
the chiefs j’oined Akbar Khan, the same step being 
taken by a son of Shah Shoojah’s, named Suftur 
Jung. The enemy gradually approached Kanda- 
har : on a large body taking up a position within a 
short distance of that place, Geneial Nott deter- 
mined to attack them, and on the 12th January 
moved out for the purpose, with nearly all his dis- 
posable force. The enemy were strongly posted with 
a moiass in front, and the fire of their matchlock- 
men was, for a time, well kept up ; but they bioke 
and fled, on the close appioach of the Biitish foice, 
so rapidly, indeed, as to escape seveie loss. The 
attack, however, and the success which attended it, 
led to veiy beneficial results : it gave confidence to 
one party, and tended to dispiiit the other 

A pause m the active course of events affords a 
convenient opportunity for withdrawing attention 
for a space fr'om the affairs of Affghanistan, suspen- 
sion being further expedient fr*om the change which 

^ 

took place m the office of governor-general The 
position of General Nott at Kandahar, of Sir Robert 
Sale at Jelalabad, and of the force under General 
Pollock m Peshawui, will be borne in mind It is 
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only necessary to add, Tvitli respect to the state of 
^ affaire on the 'n’estern side of British India that the 
son of the former hhnn of Kelat had "been rcco^- 
niied by the government, that m Sindo and Belo- 
chistan all Tvas quiet, and that a force stationed m 
those countries ■was prepared to advance under 
Bngndier England to co-operate xnth General Nott 
m any manner that might seem expedient Avery 
brief notice of certain events cetempomry ^rith the 
progress of the Affghon irar but nnconncctcd mth 
it he required m order to complete the historj 
of the Earl of Auckland s administration 

Of these, the first to bo -mentioned is the occupa- 
tion of Knrnool by a British force This territory 
lying m Korthem India, ^vas bold by a native chief 
tain ^hoso conduct, both ns regarding his neigh- 
bours and hifl own subjects, was so extraordinary as 
to call impcnously for interference No difficnlty 
•was experienced in obtaining possession of tlio capi 
tal but the na-wab with some hundred of his fol- 
lowers, -withdrew from the place or rather the 
fojwcr -was earned away by the latter, and detained 
as a sort of hostage for tho satisfaction of arrears of 
pay Lieutonant-Coloncl Dyce 34th Madras Iiglit 
infantry marched with a force against them and 
after a sharp encounter, succeeded in sccunng tho 
person of the nawob as well as scvcml other pn 
eoncre and much property An immense quantitj 
of warlike stores was found at Kurnool the greater 
part being concealed In and about tho Zenana, and 
other places little Hkclv to l>o phf«en ns rcroptnclf^ 
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for such ai tides The conduct of the nawah was 
indeed altogethei so unaccountable, that his sanity 
might reasonably be questioned But, whatever the 
causes which led- to his extiaoidmary acts, he was 
piojierly removed from the government of a people 
whom he oppiessed beyond even the oidmary mea- 
sure of Onental despotism, and his ternto:^ was an-^ 
jnexed to the Bntish domimons * 

Bundlecund, always distracted, affoided another 
call for British inteivention It became necessary 
to move a force against a fortified place called Che- 
rong The force, which was partly legulai and 
partly irregnilar, was under the command of Cap- 
tain W F Beatson, The gairison was leputed to 
be foui thousand strong , but, after two days’ can- 
nonading, and a severe conflict undei the walls, 
they withdi’ew, leaving the place to be occupied by 
the British. 

On the 28th of Febmary, Lord Ellenboiougb, 
who had been appointed to succeed the Earl of 
Auckland in the government of India, anived at 
Calcutta, and on the 12th of Maich following the 
latter nobleman took his depaiture For obvious 
reasons, no attempt can be made towards a general 
estimate of the chaiacter of the Earl of Auckland, 

* The nawab was provided with a residence at Trichmopoly, 
where he evinced ranch interest in regard to the doctrines of 
Chnsbanity, and, either from cunosity or some higher motive, 
he several times attended the service of the missionaries’ cliurch 
at that place On the last occasion of his thus attending, he w as 
mortally stabbed by a fanatical hlahomctan, and died a few hours 
after recemng the wound 
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in the manner pursued with regard to some of Ills 
predecessors. The judgment of the reader must he 
determined altogether by the facts recorded The 
great erent of hn lordship s administration was tho 
inTHSion of AfTgbanistan, and to what extent bo is 
responsible for this is uncertain. Tho impression 
which he left in India appears to have been highly 
faTourable, and the candid among those who dis- 
sent from his poHoy will unhesitatingly concede to 
him the possession of many qualities calculated to 
command respect, and many to conciliate regard 
Though the larger portion of tho ponod of his admi- 
nistration was passed amid tho turmoil of war, ho 
found opportunity to tnm his thoughts to questions 
connected with tho internal improTcmont of tho 
country which he goTcmcd and had his lot been 
cast in calmer times, it cannot bo doubted that such 
questions would hnro occupied much more of Ins 
attention, and have been pursued to results of prac- 
tical ntility 
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to occapy nil the energy and nil the reflections of 
— those -who held command there They ha^e cnongh 
to answer for in connection with the more imme- 
diate sphere of thoir doty and may claim to bo 
vuited bghtly for a sceroing forgetfulness of the 
dangers of distant places ‘ At the eleventh hour” 
continues the writer above quoted, “the colonel 
took the responslbilitv on Ininsolf,” and it is cer- 
tainly to be lamented that he did not assume it at 
an corber period for, it Is added, “ most invaluable 
tune had been suflercd to pass unimproved and 
uhen the enemy made their nppcaranco under our 
walls, they found us hut lU prepared for a siege, 
especially when It was not man alone wc bad to 
combat with, but the rigours of a ^vlnto^ as mtonso 
as that of Canada.” The mhabltonts of the town 
wero hcliovod to bo faithful to tho British cause 
It turned out that this, Iiko many similar convic 
tlona, "was a delusion Thov intrigued with their 
countrymen outside, and finally proTidc<l means for 
their admittance, when they poured in, in such vast 
numbers, that the gamson, after fighting for a night 
and a day, were compelleil to abandon the town and 
retire to the citadel This was maintained until 
A. D isij tho Ist of March, more than ten weeks after tho loss 
of tho town During this interval tho duty was 
most oppressive, and tho weather frightfully severe 
Snow would often fall m tho course of a single night 
to tho dcjith of two feet, and tho thermometer was 
sometimes fourteen degrees below zero Eicry ofllcor 
and man in the place was on duty during eight hours 
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of the twenty-four ; provisions were scarce, fuel still 
more scaice The sepoys, compelled to undergo 
such seveiity of duty in a climate to which they 
were unaccustomed, and whose rigours they were 
unfitted to sustain, rapidly became diseased, and the 
hospital was soon crowded. The supply of water at 
last failed, a lesult accelerated by an occurrence 
which might otherwise be regarded as of favourable 
aspect — the disappearance of the snow, on which 
the gaiTison mainly depended This continuation 
of suffeimg enfoiced the smi’ender of the place, a 
step which Colonel Palmer had been authonzed, 
and indeed required, to take by the authorities at 
Kabool, in puisuance of the arrangements into which 
they had entered with the A%han chiefs, but which 
he had avoided as long as practicable. The evacua- 
tion was to be effected on terms accoiding to which 
the gariison were to march out of the citadel within 
SIX days, when a portion of the city was to be as- 
signed for theii’ abode till they could puisue then 
march from the place, which was to be performed 
with their colours, baggage, and a suflScient stock of 
ammunition, and under an escort for protection 
To observe the terms of agreement the chiefs 
solemnly bound themselves by an oath upon the 
Koran, and on the 6th of Maich the British troops 
qmtted the citadel, and took up their quarters in 
the town. The value of an Affghan oath was soon 
ascertained. On the day after the evacuation of 
the citadel by the Biitish, they were tieacherously 
attacked by the enemy, and dunng three days had 
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to defend themselves m tho best manner they "^vcro 
able ngnmat tbo guns of tbe citadel, bo lately at 
their own dispo«al, and tho funon« onsets of count- 
less numbers of fanatics thirsting for their blood 
Overtures for n termination of hostilities camo at 
intervals from the commnnder,.Sh nBisoodeen Khan 
-nephetLpfJDsstJInhomed, but the horrible con- 
ditions tendered for the acceptance of Colonel Pal 
mcr were, that all the officers should surrender 
themselves to the poisonnl caro of Shiunsoodeon, 
nbondomng the sepoys to tho fury of tho murderous 
hordes who eurrounded them This of course was 
refused, and the slaughter proceeded officers and 
men ahho falling victuns to it Certain death, 
sooner or later, seemed to await every individual of 
tho garrison, and this was the impression of tlio 
sepoys, who at length without tho hnowlcdgo of 
their officers, held a consultation among themselves, 
and framed a plan of escaping to Pcslinwur tlirougli 
0 hole in the outer wall of tho town, which they 
forthwith commenced digging When their dctcr- 
mmatlon had been tiikcn they informed their 
officers of it, expressing a desire that they would 
go vnth them, but intimating that, however this 
might be, tho mon would go Tims virtually do 
Ecrtcd tho officers bad no tjioico hut to surrender 
thcmsclTcs to Shumsoodcon. 

Tho attempt of tho sepoys to escape proved n 
miserable failure iV heavy snow fell, m which 
they became bewildered as to tho route to be pnr 
sued, rmd they were all cither cut to pieces or mndi 
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prisoners Had they got clear of the Affghans 
occupying and sui rounding the city, they would 
have had but httle chance of safety. They appear 
to have utterly mistaken the distance to Peshawur, 
believing it to be much less than it actually was, 
and no reasoning could satisfy them of their error, 
or of the utter impracticability of their reaching 
the place. The officers fared little better than the 
sepoys ; their lives weie preserved, but they were 
subjected to almost every description of suffering 
that can add to the necessary and unavoidable evils 
of imprisonment. 

Greatly was the fall of Ghuznee to be lamented, 
and much its probable effects on the enemy, as well 
as on the British troops, to be feared But J elala- 
bad still happily held out, under the command of 
^ Sir Rob ert Sale. The dif^ulties_with which this 
most able and most heroic officer had to contend 
have been already adverted to, but now, when the 
narrative has advanced to the period when a crisis 
in the affairs of Jelalabad was impending, it may be 
proper to notice them somewhat more in detail. 
He found the walls m a state which, in his own 
language, “ might have justified despair as to the 
possibihty of defending them ” Not only was the 
space inclosed by the walls far too extensive with 
reference to his force, but their tracing was bad; 
there was no parapet except for a few hundred 
yards, and this not more than two feet high. 
Earth and mbbish had accumulated about the ram- 
paits to such an extent that there weie roads in 
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TanoQS directions across and oxer them into tbo 
conntiy There iraa a space of four hundred jTirdj 
tc^ether at no point of irhleh, eiceptm^ one the 
garrison could she^r themselves the population 
■vnthin was disaffected, and \ntbout tbo place ■was 
Burrounded by nunod forts, walls, mosques, tomlr* 
and gardens, from winch a firo could be opened on 
tbe defenders at twenty or thirty yards distance • 
It has already been mentioned that tho gamson 
were greatly in want of provisions and amrnunition, 
exeiT possible exertion was made to rwluco tbo 
consumption of both to tbo point of necessity, and 
to pTocuro fresh supplies, wbllo tho apparently 
hopeless task of placing tbe town in a rcspoctablo 
state of defence was earned on with a vigour and 
success which seemed to rocogmw) diOlcnlties only 
to defy and overcome them Tho puceessful sallies 
by which Sir Robert Sale cleared tbo vicinltx of 
vast bodies of tho enemy have been narrated in 
their proper place When tho first disastrous nows 
from Kabool reached him ho hoped that Jclalabad 
might afford a place of rofugo to tbo retreating 
army from tho former place Tliat hopo was met 
by a miserable disappointment in tho intolHgcnco 
that tho Kabool forco had been totally destroycil In 
tho^Ghiljio defiles Whilo thus dcprivtnl of the 
opportunity of affording succour to otliom. Sir 
Robert Sale was di«appomtctI of tliat which ho 

* Tb« fubttance of lhi» fccconnt of the lUte of tJw pU« n 
t«lccn froa Sir Hobert SflJe* letter n> Ihr Gorenimmt of Indu 
ICth of Ajni] 1843 Jmd tbe pT»lcT port of it tn hu o^ irurd* 
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expected for lumself by the check which the force 
under Brigadier Wyld received His position was 
now most critical, and one of the grounds upon 
which it had been maintained had ceased to exist. 
But he determined to persevere. “ I might,” he 
says, “ whilst our enemies were engaged in plun- 
dering the force from Kabool, have attempted and 
perhaps effected, though with heavy loss, a retreat 
across Khyber, but I resolved, at all hazards, on not 
relinqiushing my grasp on the chief town of the 
valley of NmgTahar, and the key of Eastern Aff- 
glmm^an,_so long^s IJbad reason, to consider that 
our government desired to retain it The re- 
storation, or rathei the reconsti-uction of the works 
was now completed. The labour had been great, 
extending to the removal of a vast quantity of cover 
for the enemy, the demohtion of forts and old walls, 
the filling up ravines, the cutting down of trees, 
and sweeping away of gardens. Such were the ope- 
rations of the destructive kind. In the constructive 
they had embraced the raising the paiapets to the 
height of SIX or seven feet, repairing and Avidening 
the ramparts, extending the bastions, retrenching 
three of the gates, covering the fomth with an out- 
work, and excavating a ditch ten feet in depth and 
twelve in width round the whole of the walls. 
“ The place,” observes Sii Robert Sale, “ was thus 
secure against the attack of any Asiatic enemy not 

Letter from Sir Robert Sale to the Government of India, 
16th of April, 1842 
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provided Trith Biege nTtallerr”* The greater part 
of their defences, howerer, ^ere ovcrthroTm by one 
of those awfnl ■nsitations not nnusnal in Afghan- 
istan, the effects of which ore thus descnbed by Sir 
Robert Sale — It pleased Prondence on the 13th 
of February to remove m on instant this ground of 
confidence, A tremendous earthquake shook down 
all our parapets, built up with so much labour, 
nyurod several of our bastions, cast to tbo ground 
all our guard houses, demohshed a third of tlio 
town, made a considemblo breach in the rampart of 
a cnrtain in tho Peshawar face, and reduced tbo 
Kabool gate to a shapeless moss of ruins^f 
“ Thus," observes the gamson oDginoor,J “ in ono 
moment tho laboura of three months were in a 
groat meoBuro destroyed ” Dispiriting ns wa^ this 
fearfiil overthrow of tho product of so much time 
and labour, it did not poralyro tho energies of 
either officers or men No timo was lost in lament- 
ation or despairing bowildcnncDt, ** tho shocks Imd 
scarcely ceased when the whole garrison was told off 
into working imrtics , and before night tho breaches 
were scarped, the rubbish below cleared away, and 
tbo ditches before them dug out, while tho great 
ono on the Pcsbawur side was smrounded by n good 
gabion parapet ” j It it not cosy to give on ade- 
* Lftter firotn Sir Kobert B*le to the OoTtmment of 
16th of April 1&42 
t IWd 

J Ctpt*ln Brotdfoot, note on workr dated IGthof April IPP 
f Note by Captain Droodfoot 
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quate imjiression of the labour perfoiTued, or of the 
noble spirit "which prevailed among those who la- 
bouied, without quoting at an inconvenient length 
from official repoits One extract lespectmg the 
general result must suffice. “ From the following 
day^ all the troops off duty were continually at 
work, and such were their energy and pei severance 
that, by the end of the month, the parapets were 
entirely restored, the Kabool gate again ser-viceable, 
the bastions either lestored or the curtain filled m 
when restoration was piacticable, and every battery 
le-established ”f So extraordmaiy did this apjiear 
to Akbar Khan, who had now advanced to a spot 
about seven miles distant fiom the place, that he 
could find only one solution of the difficulty, and 
unhesitatingly attnbuted the unlocked for security 
of Jelalabad to English witchciaft The enemy 
soon approached nearer,— ^AEbar Khan establish- 
ing his head-quarteis about two miles from the 
city, and a secondary camp about a mile distant, — 
invested the place, and kept up a vigorous block- 
ade Vanous skiimishes fiom time to time took 
place, and the spirit, gallantry, and mihtaiy skill 
displayed in them would justify a minute detail 
of the ciicumstances of each, did space pei- 
mit They must, howevei, be passed by with this 
geneial notice, saving the mention of some of the 
officeis who lespectively led the detachments en- 
gaged, and who well meiited the approbation which 
they leceived from the illustrious officei under whom 
* February 20th. t Note by Captain Broadfoot 
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they sorred they were, Colonel Dennic, a name 
long nssocinted with noblo deeds, Captain Brond- 
fbot, gamson engineer who was sovorcly wounded , 
Captain "Fenwich of the Queen s 13th light infantry, 
Captain Pattison, of the same regunent. Captain 
Oldfield and Lieutenant Mayne of ShnU Shoojah’s 
cayniry Thcao euccosscs, as Sir Robert SqIq ol>- 
Berved were “ crowned by Providonco by the issue 
of tho decisive and brilliant attack on tbo camp of 
the Sirdar, on ” Of this attack it mil 

be proper to toko eomowbat more oxtonded notice 
Three colurana of infantry were formed, tbo centre 
consirting of the larger imrt of her hfryestye 13tb, 
nmstenng five hundred bayonets, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Donulo , tbo loft, of tbo chief part of the 
06th native Infantry also fivo hnndred strong under 
Lieutenant Colonel Monteath and tbo right of one 
company of her Mtyesty s 13th and ono company of 
tho 35th native infantry, with a detachment of sap- 
peril, tho •\\holo amounting to three Iiundroil and 
sixtv and under tbo command of Captain Havelock 
Tho columns were to bo supported by tiio fire of 
the guns and by tho small cavalry force at Tolala 
bad Tho troops issued from tho Knbool and Posh 
nwur gates early m tho morning, and found tlio 
wbolo force of tbo enemy amounting tojibout six 
thousand formed m order of battle, for tlio defence 
of their camp thetr right resting on a fort llicirloft 
on tho Kabool nver Sonic ruined works recently 
repaired, were filled with AfTghan marksmen ready 
to pour forth a fntnllv directed fire Tlio attack 
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was led by the skirmisbers and column under Cap- 
tain Havelock, by whom tbe extreme left of the 
enemy’s advanced line was pierced The central 
column diiected its efforts against a square fort upon 
the same base, which was obstinately defended. 
And heie a calamity occmied for which victoiy 
scarcely affords compensation ; Colonel Denme, 
while leading his legiment to the assault, was mor-| 
tally wounded, and shoitly afterwards bieathed his, 
last ^ The command of the column thus devolved ’ 
upon Captain Wilkinson, of the same regiment, and 
the conflict proceeded The rear of the work hav- 
ing been with some difl&culty gained, orders weie 
given foi a combined attack upon the enemy’s camp. 
The Affghans made repeated attempts to check the 
advance by a sharp fiie of musketry, by throwing 
forwaid heavy bodies of horse, which twice thieat- 
ened m force the detachments of foot under Captain 
Havelock, and by opening guns under covei of a 
garden wall, sei ved, as it was said, under the personal 

The fall of this gallant officer, so strangely slighted in the 
distribution of honours and rewards, excited universal regret 
One well-deserved mark of honour, which could not have been 
refused him, came too late to gratify his noble spint Medals 
were bestowed on the officers who distinguished themselves m 
Affghanistan, and that of Colonel Denme, with a feeling of deli- 
cate attention, was foru arded to his mother, a lady far advanced \ 
in years, but whom age had not rendered msensible to the value , 
of the memonal, nor unfitted for gracefully acknowledging it ^ 
She received the medal, she said, with pleasure and \nth pnde , j 
she felt that she had a nght to be proud of her son’s life — j 
and also of his death , a declaration not less worthy of a Roman • 
than of an English matron 
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fiupenntendence of tho Sirdar, bat in Yiun Tbo 
airtillery adranced at a gallop, and dircctod a hearj 
fire on tbe enemy s centre, \rhilst two of tbo co- 
lumns of infantry penetrated Ins bne noor tho samo 
point, and tbo third forced back bia loft from itn 
support on the nver, dnTing into it some both of 
hoise and foot In a rery short time tho foe wni 
dislodged from every part of his position, his grais 
captured, hia comp Involved m flames, and Ak- 
bar Khan, with his discomfited army in full retreat 
toviTirda Lughmom This defeat m open field by tho 
troops whom ho had boasted of blockadnig was in 
deed, as stated by Sir Robert Sale, "complete and 
signal ” On the ICth of Apnl, nmo days after this 
mcmomhle afialr, the force under General Pollock 
r eached Je lalabad 

General Pollock, on omring in tho comp at 
Pcsbawur, bad found tho font infantry regiments 
there dispintcd by thoir rccont fniluro * in truth a 
very bad spirit prordlcd among them and, further, tho 
rarngos of an epidemic disease had thrown hundreds 
of men into hospital Under such c^rcum5tancc^ 
it iraa obviously imprudent to attempt to advance, 
and tbo junction of her Mi^jcsty s 0th foot did not, 
in tho generals opinion change tho state of things 
BO materially ns to warrant his taking such a step 
Reinforcements wero m tho rear,! and it was 
doomed ndvi‘»abIo to wait their amval It was 
contrived however, to open communications >^-ith 
Sir Robert Sale warning him of tho approach of 

•Seep 321 t S« t»U« of the extent p 321 
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relief, and representing the expediency of waiting chap 
for the junction of the whole force destined for the — 
purpose, but intimating, that in case of extreme 
emergency, an attempt to advance would be made 
at all hazards. Ultimately, it was resolved not to 
wait for the infantry regiment, but to move forwaid 
as soon as the cavalry and guns arrived ; but furthei 
delay became necessaiy, in order to complete ar- 
rangements with the Seiks who weie to co-operate 
in forcmg the passes Attempts had been made to 
purchase the aid of some native chiefs, and some 
money had been paid, but it seems to little purpose 
On the 5th of Apiil, General Pollock found himself a d I842 
in a condition to move forward to force the pass 
The task was accomplished, not indeed Avithout 
difficulty, but with complete success. Two columns 
weie formed to storm the heights, while a thud 
advanced to the mouth of the pass The seveier 
duty fell to the lot of the flanking columns, the 
light of which was under Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, 
of her Majesty’s 9th foot, and Major Anderson, 64th 
native infantry ; the left under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mosely, of the 64th native infantry, and Major 
Huish, of the 26th native infantry The conduct of 
some jezailgees, under Captain Ferris, was highly 
spoken of by General Pollock. The arrangements 
for the protection of the baggage were so complete, 
that not a smgle baggage animal was lost This 
immumty fiom plunder is attributable to General 
M‘Caskill, Avho commanded the rear-guard After 

z 2 
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this enconnter. General Pollock leuv 
opposition until he amved m safety, and ha 
dne time, at Jelalabad 
..--Kandahar continued to be maintamed by 
Nott, who like Sir Robert Sale, rofiised tc 
nize the treaty conclqded^at^ftbool, or t 
obedience to the order oxtorted from Goe 
phinstone for the suirender of the place 
7th of March ho moved out of the citv 
larger part of his force, to attack the 
drove them before him across the ^ xmc 
then Qcroas the Urgundab On the 0th 
able to approach suflRciently near to open h« 
on them when they dispersed in every dlrccti 
in comparatlvo safety, Gonoml Nott being 
vided with cavalry adequate to tho task of p 
During hi9 absence a strong dotachmont 
enemy made an attack on tho city and suet 
In burmng one of tho gates, but they wore re 
with great loss, by tho officer in command 
gamsou Mtjor Lauo of the 2nd regiment oi 
gal uativo infantry 

Less fortunate was an attempt to relievo 
bar from Sindc. For this purpose Bngad 
land, with on inconsidcmblo force, advanced *1' 
tho Bolon pass and arrived safely nt Quo* 
was his intention to proceed through the 
of Pishccn to tho villago of Iljkulrie, and tin 
wall the amvnl of reinforcements coming up 
tho pass , but on reaching tho entrance of n 
leading to the village he unexpectedly fo 
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lioined Sadig, an insurgent chief, strongly posted in 
the pass and on the contiguous heights, to oppose 
his piogiess The difficulty of acquiiing accurate 
mfoimation m a countiy like that in ivhich the Bri- 
tish government -weie now caiiymg on war, the 
dangei of lel^nng on friendly professions, which, in 
the East, aie bestowed with a leckless piofusioii 
piopoitioned to theii vant of smceiity, weie here 
illustrated At a village only six miles fiom the 
mouth of the defile, the Biitish commandei and his 
officeis had been leceivcd by the chief men of the 
place with the gieatest show of coidiahty; but, 
though minutely questioned as to the state of the 
countiy, their fiieudliness did not suffer them to 
pioceed to the length of warning Geneial England 
of the resistance which awaited him When the 
first symptoms of opposition appeared, it was be- 
hoved that the foice of the enemy was small, and 
foui light companies, supported by a small leserve 
undei covei of four guns, v^eie ordered to attack 
the hill The strength of the enemy was concealed 
behind a succession of breastworks, AVith a ditch and 
abattis, until the Bntish advance paity reached the 
crest of his exterior defence, Avhen a vast body 
sprang into view, and it became evident that the 
contest could not be advantageously maintained 
The four companies engaged consequently fell back 
on the supporting column, which had to sustain an 
attack from the enemy’s cavaliy, who, on the retreat 
of the assaulting party, rushed down from the hills 
Their efforts to break the column were, however. 
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nnaTailiiig, and the entire Bntish force moved off 
m good order and \nthont loss of baggage Subse- 
quently, General England deemed it advisable to 
fall back to Quetta. This abortive attempt ■was 
attended by the loss of nmety-eight men, killed and 
■wounded Among the killed were two Bntiah offi- 
cers, Captain W May of her Miyestya diet, and 
Major Apthorp of the 20th Bombay native infantry 
The action took placo on the 28th March 

On the preceding day Colonel G P Wjunor, 
commondmg a foraging party dispatched from 
Kandahar dispersed ■with great bnllioncy a largo 
body of the enemy’s cavalry, who hung upon him 
and threatened the security of his convoy 

In the month of April an event happened which, 
though of little political importance m itself, maj 
be regarded as robeving the British government 
from one source of omborrassment m dealing with 
the affairs of Affghanistan— Shah^Shpojnh 'was mur- 
dered Had hi8 life been prolongoil, it is not to bo 
supi>osed that exertions to maintain him on his 
throne would have been persisted in British 
rulers, both at homo and in India, wero lieartily 
wear) of tho connection ■with Afi^anistnn and tho 
only questions to bo solved were in what manner 
and how quickly could it bo dissolved ? In a com 
mumcatioii from tbo governor general in council to 
tho commander in-ebief Sir Jnsjior Mcolls, dotcil 
16tli JInrch, tho following observations occur — 

** Tho commanders of tho forces In Upper and Lower 
Affglinuistnii will in all the ojicmtions tliij nm\ 
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design, bear in mind these geneial views and opinions 
of the govcinment of India They will in the liist 
instance endeavour to relieve all the ganisons in 
Afghanistan M’lncli aic now siirrounded by the 
enemy The iclicf of these garrisons is a point 
deeply alTectiiig the military character of the aimy, 
and deeply mtciesting the feelings of their country; 
but to make a lash attempt to eflcct such lelief in 
any case without a reasonable piospect of success, 
would be to aflbid no leal aid to the biavc men 
Mho aie sui rounded, and fruitlessly to saciifice other 
good soldieis, mIiosc preseivation is equally dear to 
the govemment they scr\e. To efiect the relief of 
the prisoneis taken at Kabool is an object likeivisc 
deeply interesting in point of feeling and of honour. 
That object can piobably only be accomplished by 
taking hostages from such part of the country as 
may be m or may come into our possession; and 
Mitli lefeience to this object, and to that of the , 
lelief of Ghuzuee,” it may possibly become a ques- | 
tion, in the event of Majoi -geneial Pollock effecting ' 
a junction with Sir Robert Sale, whethei the united S 
force shall return to the countr)’^ below the Khyber \ 
pass, or take a forward position near Jelalabad, I 
or even advance to Kabool. We aie fully sensible 
of the advantages which would be deiived from the 
le-occupation of Kabool, the scene of oui great dis- 
aster, and of so much crime, even for a week, of 
the means which it might afford of recoveimg the 
prisoneis, of the giatification which it would give to 

^ The fall of this place ^^as not then known. 
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the ormj', and of the effect uhich it Trould have 
npon onr enemies Oar withdra^vai might then bo 
made to rest npon on official declaration of tho 
gronnds on •o’hich we retired as solemn as that 
which accompanied onr advance, ^nnd wo shonld 
retire as a congnermg not aa_a_defeated power^ 
but we cannot sanction the occupation of on ad- 
vanced position beyond the Khybor pass by Major- 
General Pollock, unless that general should be satis- 
fied that he can — -without depending upon tho for- 
bearance of tho tribes near the pass, which, obtained 
only by purchase, must, under all circumstances, bo 
precarious, and without depending upon the fidelity 
of the Seik chieft, or upon the power of those chiefs 
to restrain thoir troops, upon neither of winch can 
any rehance be safely placed — feel assured that ho 
can by his own strength ovorawo and overcome oU 
who dispute the pass, and keep up at all times his 
communication with Peshawur and tho Indus ” 
Similar feelings appear to ha^o been entertained 
before the arrival of tho new govomor-gcnorol In 
a letter of instruction, addressed to Sir Jasper 
NlcoUs shortly before tho departure of Lord Auck- 
land • cron the mamtononco of Jclalabod Is spoken 
of as an event scarcely to bo hoped for Intel- 
ligcnco, then recently received, is said to have con 
vmced tho go>emment that, excepting under some 
very unforeseen change, no sufficient nd>'nntngo 
would be derived from an attempt to rotiuii jios- 
scssion of Jolalabad for nn> prolonged pcnml 
• Under date Fcbmwr lOlh, 18-12 
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duling the present season “ The fate,” it is con- 
tinued. “ of tlie gallant gariison of that place "will 
piohablyhaAe been deteimined bcfoie the intima- 
tion of oui opinion to the above effect can reach 
I\Iajor-Geneial Pollock But ve would i equest your 
excellency, ■\^ ithout delay, to infoim the major-genc- 
itil that the main inducement foi the maintenance 
of a post at Jelalabad, namely, that of being a 
jioint of support to any of oui troops escaping fiom 
Kabool, having now, it must bo fcaied, unhappily 
passed aMay, it is the object of the go^elnment that 
he should, unless any unfoiesecn contingency should 
give a decidedly fa^ OUI able turn to affaiis, confine 
himself to measures foi withdiaBing the Jelalabad 
garnson in safety to Peshawui, and there for the pre- 
sent holding together all the troops under his oidei-s 
in a secure position, lemoved from collision with the 
Seildi forces or subjects ” A few days afterwards,'" 
the following instiuction, among others, was tians- 
mitted to Geneial Pollock by the government of 
India, Lord Auckland being still at its head “ On 
the whole, you vill undei stand that the gieat pre- 
sent object of youi proceedings in PeshaAvui is, 
beyond the safe vuthdiawal of the force at Jelala- 
bad, that of watching events, of keeping up such 
commumcations as may be admissible with the 
seveinl parties who may acquire power in the 
northern portion of Affghanistan, of committing 
yourself i^ermanently with none of those parties, 
but also of declaiing positively against none of 

24th February, 1842 
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them, while you ore collectuig the most nccurato 
information of their relatiye strength and purposes 
for report to the government and pursuing tho 
measures which you may find in your power for 
procnnng the safe return of our troops and people 
detamed beyond the Khyber pass.” There was, 
therefore, no substantial difference on this pomt 
between the yiews of the retinng govomor-geneml 
and those entertomed by his successor General 
Polloch who from bemg on the spot, as well os 
fitim his military knowledge and habits, could best 
appreciate the difficulties around him, appears, oven 
previous to his advance through tho Khyber pass, 
to have been deeply impressed with a sonso of tho 
fatal consequences, temporary and permanent, which 
must follow the sudden abandonment of all hope of 
again establishing British supononty in Affghau- 
istan " If” he observed, ** I were to adionco 
with the intention of merely withdrawing tho gar- 
rison of Jclolabad my success in advancing must 
chiefly depend on concealing ray intentions for 
although (if I succeed in any negotiation to open 
tho pass) every procautfon wiff ho taken hy mo fo 
secure a ^ot^ea^ I must expect that every man will 
nsc to molest our return os they would be left to 
tho mercy of tho Aflglum rulers and I must confer 
I sincerely bcliovo that our return here unless I 
have first an opportunity of Inflicting somo signal 
j)uni'»limcnt on tho enemy, would Imvo a very bad 
eflect both far and near”* 

* Letter to Lletitnumt Cokmcl Lmml tebmary 27lJi IWJ 
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The receipt of the mtelligeiice of the fall of ' 
Ghuzuee, and of the check leceived by General 
England in attempting to advance to Kandahai, 
seems to have added to the desponding feelings' 
entei tamed in the highest quart eis, and ordeis iveie 
transmitted to General Nott to take immediate means; 
for drawing off the gaiiison of ICelat-i-Gliilzie, to 
evacuate Kandahar, and to take up a position at| 
Quetta “ The object of the above-directed measui es,” j 
it was added, “is to witlidraw all our foices to' 
Sukkur, at the earliest peiiod at which the season 
and other ciicumstances may permit you to take up 
a new position theie ” Subsequently, the govemoi- 
geneial heard of the defeat of the enemy by Sn 
Robeit Sale befoie Jelalabad, and of the easy 
letieat of General England to Quetta, but neither 
of these events seems in his mind to have excited 
any sanguine hope In a despatch to the seciet 
committee, dated Benares, 22nd April, after ad- 
vertmg to these transactions, the governor-general 
contmues “ These several events, although they 
impiove our prospects to some extent, have in no 
respect altered my deliberate opinion that it is expe- , 
dient to withdraw the troops under Major-General | 
Pollock and those under Major-General Nott, at the | 
eailiest practicable period, into positions wherein | 
they may have certain and easy communication with 
India That opinion is founded upon a general I 
view of our military, pohtical, and financial situa- 
tion, and is not liable to be lightly changed.” 
Thiee days befoie the date of the despatch last 
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quoted the governor general, being then aware 
that General Pollock had entered the Khybor pass, 
and concluding that he had effected a junction with 
Sir Robert Sale, thns wrote to Sir Jasper NicoUs, 
in reference to a previous request that the com- 
mander m-chief would issue mstructions which 
might be necessary for the guidance of General 
Pollock — “ The object of the instructions which 
wU thus be given to those officers • is to bring 
their respective corps into easy and certain com 
munication with India. "Wbat ulterior destination 
may be given to those corps vhen that of llqjor- 
General Kott having drawn off the garrison of 
Kelat-i Ghilzie, shall be concentrated ultiroatclj in 
the vicmity of Sukkur and that of Mtyor-Gcncral 
Pollock, havmg dmwn off the gamson of JolaJabad, 
shall be agam on this side of tho Khybor pass, is a 
matter for the most sonous considomtiom” After 
expressmg a wish to confer with tho commandcr- 
in-cluof on tho subject, imd adverting to tho possibi- 
lity of selecting a new bno of operations, if aggressivo 
measures should bo doemod ncccssnrr his lordship 
adds tho following remark, clearly showing tlio ten 
donoy of his own judgment It ^vilI, howovor Iiko- 
wiso bo for consideration, whether our troops having 
been redeemed from llio state of penl in ^^hich they 
have been placed in Afighnnistan, and it may still 
bo hoped not without tho infliction of some Bo\cro 

• HU lonUhlp had l e f er n - tl to bii own hutnictioo* to OcoctiI 
Nott 0* wcUm to thotc rcqucited for GettCTalftoUock wd #cctih 
here to tpetde of both 
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blow upon the Aftgban army, it would be justifiable 
again to push them for no other object than that of 
reyenging oui losses and of re-establisbing in all its 
original brilliancy our militaiy cbaiacter.”"*^ Sir 
Jasper^Nfc^s hesitated to give the required in- 
structions, and thus wiote in answer to the demand 
foi their issue. “ I have not ventuied to give any 
instructions to Major-General Pollock. The fifth, 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh paiagraphs of youi orders 
of the 15th March must now guide him f It is for 
him alone to decide between the piacticability of 
a foiwaid movement, either upon Kabool or Gun- 
damuck (or its vicinity), and the withdrawal of 
the whole force to Peshawui The general is a 
clear-headed officer, and you have loaded his ad- 
vance with heavy cautions.” t 

So anxious, however, was the governor-general that 
instructions of the proposed tenoi should be conveyed 
to General Pollock, and so opposed was he at that ■ 
time, not meiely to an advance, but to maintaining 
the positions yet held by the British in Affghamstan, 
that, on being apprized of the hesitation of the com- 
mander-in-chief, he took upon himself the task of 
making to General Pollock a commumcation of the 
nature which he had suggested It is thus con-‘ 
veyed m a letter from the secietaiy to government, 

* Letter from the governor-general to Sir Jasper Nicolls, 
19th April, 1842 

\ The whole of the 9 th paragraph and part of the 10th are 
quoted, pp 342, 343, and 344 

t Letter of Sir Jasper Nicolls to governor- general, 27th 
Apnl, 1842 
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With the governor-geneml — “ The aspect of affairs 
— m Upper Afighanktan appears to be such, according 
to the last advices received by the govomor-genoral, 
that his lordship coimot but contemplate the possi 
bihty of your having been led, by the absence of 
senons opposition on the part of any army m the 
field, by the divisions amongst the Afighon chiefs, 
and by the natural desire you must, in common with 
every tme soldier, have of displaymg agam tho Bri 
tish flag m tnumph upon tho scene of our Into dis- 
astors, to advance upon and ocenpy tho city of 
KabooL If that event should have occurred you 
will understand that it will m no respect vary tho 
viow which the govemor-goneral previously took of 
/ the pohey now to be pursued The govcmor-goncml 
will adhere to the Opinion, that tho only safe course 
is that of withdrawing the army under your com 
mond at the earhest practicable ponod into posi 
tions withm the Kyber pass, whore it may possess 
easy and certain communication with Indio."* A 
further commumcation was, at tho same time, made 
to Major Outram, with a view to tho movements 
of the British forces in Lower Affghnnistan For 
reasons which do not appear Sir Jasper Nicolls, on 
A D 1812. tho 29th April, did forward instructions of tho elm 
j ractor required by Iho govcmor-gonoml They di 
reeled General Pollock to withdraw every BntLsh 
soldier from Jclalabad to Pesliawur" to “destroy 
tho fort and any useless guns " hut it was added, 

' ‘ 03 there need bo no haste in tho retreat, when 

* Letter from Mr Mwldoclc to Mijor Gcncml PoIIocl: 2 Rth 
April 
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commenced, you ar e requested not to leave any 
tiopHes ” These orders were qualified by reference 
to three circumstances, as authorizing, not any wide 
departure from them, but delay in obeying them. 
They are thus enumeiated TTjrst, that you may 
have brought a negotiation for the release of the 
piisoners lately confined at Buddeeabad to such a 
point, that you might risk its happy accomphshment 
by withdrawing Second, that you may have de- 
tached a lightly equipped force to endeavour to res- 
cue them. Thiid, that the enemy at Kabool may 
be moving a force to attack you. In this impro- 
bable case, should any respectable number of troops 
have descended into the plain below J ugdulluk vath 
that intent, it would be most advisable to inflict 
such a blow upon them as to make them. long. je- 
member_your partmg efibrt ” The exceptions under 
the first and second head were limited by the fol- 
lowing observations. “ I do not recommend delay 
in the first case, unless the prisoners aie actually on 
their way to your camp, as no faith can be placed m 
Affghan promises The second would of couise 
reqmre that you should await the letum of the de- 
tachment I allude entuely to the officers and ladies 
now or lately at Buddeeabad or its vicimty Those 
at Kabool cannot, I think, be saved by any treaty or 
agreement made under existing circumstances at 
Jelalabad.”^ In ignoiance of the issue of these 
instructions, the governor-general, on the 4th May, 

* Letter from Sir Jasper NicoUs to Major-General Pollock, 
Apnl 29tli, 1842 
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caused a further commnmcation to he made to 
General Pollock, enforomg the views previouslj 
propounded, representing that thej had donvod 
additional strength from the victoiy of Sir Robert 
Sale and the death of Shah Shoojah, and avowing 
an expectation that the gonoral had already decided 
upon withdrawing hia troops within the Khjhor 
pass, ‘The first object of the governor genoml s 
anxiety” it was observed, "has over been to with- 
draw with honour into positions of security the sove- 
ral corps of the army which he found scattered and 
surrounded m Affgbanistan That object,” it was 
added, " may now be accomplished, os resi>octs the 
army under your commond ”* 

The quotations that have been made from tho 
despatches of the government of India show an ac- 
cordanco between the views of _Lqid_AucklQnd and 
Jbord-P)llenborough as to the course to bo jinisncd 
with regard to Aflghanistan and thov equally show 
that those views tended to an evacuation of tho 
country with tho greatest possible celerity It has 
boon shown, too, that tho judgment of somo at least 
of tho military authorities was not in favour of tins 
policy That Sir Jasper Nicolls hesitated to give 
i orders for carrying it into circct, and yielded at lost 
perhaps rather from a feeling of doforcnco to tho 
governor general than from any change in his own 
\ opinion , while General Pollock, “a good and clear- 
headed ofiiccr” as ho vms well characterized by the 

• Letter from Mr Maddock to Major Oeoend PoHocl. 4tli 
May 1842 
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comraander-in-cliief, was anxious that some step chap 

should be taken to asseit the honour of the Biitish 

name, and disperse the clouds which had been per- 
mitted to enshroud it This feeling was shared by 
General Nott. As soon as he had reason to doubt 
the intentions of the government to “redeem the 
Cl edit of the British arms in AfFghanistan,” he 
remonstrated strongly against the indulgence of any 
craven feeling. Adverting to the noble letention 
of Jelalabad by Sir Robert Sale, to the reinforce- 
ments advanced for its support, and to the unfavour- 
able effect which the abandonment of Kandahai 
must have upon the means in progress for the lelief 
of the formei place, he said, “Undei these ciicum- 
stances, I never had a moment’s hesitation as to the 
course I ought to pursue, so long as discretionary . 
powei jsvas left me , and all my arrangements have 
consequently been made with a \iew to the present 
maintenance and future extension, should such piove 
desirable, of our power in this countiy Aftei 
dwelling on the impoi tance of standing fast, both at 
Kandahar and Jelalabad, he says, “ If government in- 
tend to recover, even temporal ily, and for the seen- ! 
rity of our national honoui, their lost position in this j 
country, even if doubtful of the policy that it may ' 
be deemed expedient to pui-sue, I earnestly hope 
that before any immediate retrograde step is made 
in either direction, our whole position m Affghamstan 
ivill be attentively viewed , and that the effect which 

* Letter to Rir Haddock, 24th March, 1842 
VOL VI. 2 A 
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— have upon the •whole of Beloochistan, and oven in 
the navigation of the Indus, will be tahen into con 
sideration. At the present tune, the impression of 
our mihtary strength amoug the people of this 
I country, though weahoned by the occurrences at 
I Kabooh IS not destroyed, but if we now retire, and 
it should again become necessary to advance ■wo 
shall labour under many disadvantages, the most 
senous of which, in my opinion will bo a distrust of 
their strength among our soldiers, which any adifiis- 
sion of weakness is so well calculated to insure 
and in what other light could a withdrawal from 
Jelalabad or Kandahar bo viewed?”* In a subse- 
quent letter Hcnaral-Notk says, ‘ Perhaps it is not 
within my province to observe, that. In my humble 
opimoE, an unnecessary alarm has been created re- 
garding the position of our troops in this country, 
and of the strength and power of the enemy wo 
have to contend with This enemy cannot face our 
troops in tho field with any chanco of success, 
hoa*over eupenor they may bo in nnmbcis, provided 
those precautions are strictly observed which war 
between a small body of disciplined soldiers and a 
vast crowd of untmined, nnorganused, and Imlf- 
civilized people constantly renders noccssaiy True 
tho Bntish troops sufTored a dreadful disaster at 
Kabool , and it is not for mo to presume to point 
out why this happened, however oidcnt T may 
* Letter to Mr Meddock 24lh Mwrfi 1&42 
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conceive the reasons, and the long train of political 

and military events 'which led to the sad catas- 

tiophe.”^ 

It thus appears that the military commanders 
in Alfghanistan, certainly the best judges, were far 
more sanguine, as to the probability of a successful 
advauce, than was either Lord Aucldand or Loid 
Ellenborough On the 4th of May, the latter a d i842 
nobleman, addiessing General Pollock, declared his 
views as to the im med iate retiiement of the Biitish 
troops to be unaltered On the 6th, writing to Sii 
Jasper Nicolls, he expressed his approbation of the 
orders for such retirement, issued by the commander- 
in-chief On the 14th his views, however, appear to 
have undergone a change. Again addiessing Sii ! 

Jasper Nicolls, his lordship seemed disposed to ac- j 
quiesce in the retention, for a time, of the positions ; 
held by the British commanders. The change is ' 
apparently to be asciibed to a communication of 
the opinion of General Pollock, and of that of the 

* Letter to Mr Maddock, ISth April, 1842 In a letter to 
General England, of the same date. General Nott makes some 
remarks highly charactenstic, and in every way worthy of the 
country to which he belonged “ The people of this country cannot 
withstand our troops in the open field I am well aware that 
war cannot he made without loss, but I yet hope that Bntish 
troops can oppose Asiatic armies without defeat , and I feel and 
know that Bntish officers should never despair of punishing the 
atrocious and treacherous conduct of a brutal enemy ♦ 1 = * 

I feel obhged to you for pomtmg out the many difficulties 
attending our position , but you are well aware that it is our first 
and only duty to overcome difficulties when the national honour 
and our nuhtary reputation are so deeply concerned ” 

2 A 2 
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might advance to the support of either General 
Pollock or General Nott, a step represented as 
necessary for the pui’pose of misleading the Affghans 
as to the design of the British government to with- 
draw its armies from the countr}% “even,” it is 
added, “were theie no other object.” The other 
obj'ect contemplated is explained to be that of 
overawing the states of India — a very important 
one at a period when the influence of the British 
name had suffered serious diminution. In the 
Punjab and other countiies bordeiing on the Biitish 
territories there were suflicient causes for alarm to 
warrant sucli a measure, without reference to any 
endeavour to retiace the march to Kabool. Indeed, 
such a maich seems to have been as remote as ever 
from the contemplation of the governor-general ; 
and in a letter addressed, on the 25th of May, to 
Mr. Clerk, lesident at Lahore, the opinion formerly 
expressed,"^ as to the maintenance, by Geneial Pollock, 
of an advanced position beyond the Khyber Pass, 
is again emphatically brought forward. On the 
29th of the same month, a communication was 
made to the general, to prevent his misinterpreting 
the orders which he had received to retire so as to 
give the qualified permission to remain a widei 
range than was intended. The supposed necessity 
for this caution seems hardly reconcilable with the 
pievious assent of the govemor-geneial to the 
maintenance of the British positions till October. 

A further communication made to General 
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Pollock on behalf of tho goTernop-gencral, bearing 
date the Ist of Jtme, is conched almost in terms 
of reproach. After expressing extreme regret that 
tie ■wont of carnage shoald have rendered the army 
unable to move, It tins continnes “The retire- 
ment of yonr army immodjotely after the victory 
gamed by Sir Robert Sale, the forcing of tho Kbyber 
Pass, and the rebef of JelaJabod, irould have had 
tho appearance of a mibtaiy operation success- 
fully oocompbahed and even triumphantly achieved 
Its retirement, after six months of inaction, boforo 
a following army of AfTghans, udl bavo an appear- 
ance of a dllfercnt and less ndvantagoous character 
It would be desirable, undoubtedly that, boforo 
finally quitting Afi^bonistan, you should have an 
opportunity of striking o blow at tho enemy, and 
ginco circumstances scorn to compel yon to remain 
there til! October, tho governor goncral earnestly 
hopes that you may bo enabled to draw tlio enemy 
into 0 position in which yon may strike such a blow 
ofTcctually 

To multiply quotations from ofiicial papers, and 
references to sucli docomonts, may bo tc<lious, but 

♦ IntnotberpartofthUdespotcb th«fo2JoTringfia«#Eeoccurit 

It Trin be for jonr coofidemtiese whetber your laip: »nnj ooe 
h*l/ (rf which wooJd beat m open field ercjy thing that could be 
bronght tgwfwt it In Affghnplitan rhould renum entirelj' hue 
tire donng the period which moit now eppoimUy eUpee before 
It can finally retire! General Pollodc wo* not the mm to allow 
hi* anny to remain inartirc when any thing could be gained 
other for the honour or lotcmt of ha country by potting It in 
motion. 
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HI this case it is necessary, in order that it may he 
distinctly apparent to "whom the merit oi the blame 
of the course ultimately taken is due. On the 6th 
of June the governor-general caused a further 
communication to be made to Geneial Pollock, 
intended, like a former one, to guard him against 
misconceiving his ordem In one of his letteis, 
General Pollock had adverted to the proposed 
tiansfer of Jelalabad to the Seiks, and expressed 
a belief that he should receive a communication 
on the subject fiom the lesident at Lahoie. The 
object of the governor-general’s explanatory inti- 
mation was to warn General Pollock that he was 
not expected to defer his departuie from Jelalabad 
till it should be decided whether the place should 
or should not be given up to the Seiks, in case 
that decision should be protracted. Here again, 
as it was understood and admitted that the British 
foice was not to move till October, theie seems to 
have been little necessity for the extreme anxiety 
displayed to guaid against misappiehension on the 
point. 

The state of affairs in Lower Affghanistan now 
claims attention General England, on letirmg to 
Quetta, after the repulse which he experienced in at- 
tempting to advance, commenced fortifying the lines 
and town of that name ; but General Nott requiiing 
him again to advance through the Kojuck Pass, 
and undertaking to dispatch a strong force to 
meet him, the geneial, having in the meantime 
been jomed by his expected lemforcements, le- 
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The tioops under General Nott amounted only to 
about a thousand infantry, two hundied and fifty 
cavalry, and something more than ahundred artilleiy- 
men ; but the gieat disparity of numerical strength 
availed nothing — the positions of the enemy were 
rapidly earned in the most gallant style, and in less 
than an hour. 

Colonel W}Tner having pei formed the duty of 
destioying the woiks at Kelat-i-Ghiljie, escorted 
the guns and ammunition in safety to Kandahar 
One part of the go vernoi -general’s orders was thus 
fulfilled, much against the inchnation of the officer 
holding the chief command m Lower Afighamstan 
General Nott had intended to throw supplies into 
the place, to make an effort to recover the ganison 
of Ghuznee from the hands of the enemy, and to 
make a diversion in aid of General Pollock. All 
these measuies weie delayed, and part of them en- 
tiiely defeated by the instiuctions received from the 
go veraoi -general, whose only object, as he avowed, 
was to effect the safe return to India, of the British 
tioops m Afighamstan He had acqmesced in then 
tempoiaiy stay at the positions which they occu- 
pied, but this was all, and the concession was obvi- 
ously made with reluctance There can be no 
danger of misiepresentmg his lordship’s views, for 
his efforts to pi event their being mistaken weie 
unceasing On the 4th of July he caused a letter 
to be addiessed to Geneial Pollock, with lefeience 
to a movement contemplated by that officei Satis- 
faction was expiessed that the means of making the 
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intended movement enated, and credit vms taken 
for suggesting It* But the general vras cautioned 

• So •gam Lord Knmboroagfa wrote on the 8th of Jolj to 
the secret committee t — My jnrtractions of the lit olbmo to 
M^jor General PoDock have tM^Mcrd him to contemplate a for 
ward moTcment of inch portion of ha amy at he has equipment 
for Certainly the word mdnced was never more inappm- 
pnitely n i ed . General PtdlocL wanted no ipdncement and to 
ena b l e the reader to jodgo whether he received any the whole 
of the roTtamg mitnictioQa referred to are eobmitted A Tn«n 
portion baa been quoted m the text at page S5S ; but to avoid 
all appearance of tmfiumesa the mitmctioni ore here given 
entire, 

I am d r reo t ed to a^nowledge the receipt of yoor letter of 
the 20th nituno and to expreea the extreme r e g r et of the gorer 
nor general that your army alionld be ao deficient m comago as 
yon lepieaent, and thna noable to move. 

** TTie retirement of your anny immedaUeJy after the victory 
gamed by Sir Robert Sale, the foremg of the Khyber Fata and 
the relief of Jelalabad wnnld hare had the appeamneo of a mill 
tnry operation ancceaafolly accomphahed and oven triumphantly 
achieved. 

Its retirement after aix inontha of inactJon before a follow 
mg army of Afighans will bare an appeamneo of n difierent and 
leu advantagconi character 

It would be detirehle nndonbtedly that before finally quit 
hng Afighamiton yoa abould hare an opportunity of itrilung a 
blow at the enemy and aince eunaizutancea aecm to compel you 
to remam there till October tlie goremor general earnestly 
bopca that yon may bo enabled to draw the enemy into a position 
m which you may itrikc auch a blow cffectnally You have 
already full powera to do ev er y thing yon may deem nettwary 
for the comfort of your troopa and for their cffioency 

The officeri termed pohbeal agenti well acquainted with 
the c oun try and with the people, are at your dupetal for the 
purpose of aiding yon in the equipment of your army 

The g o T cr nor general wiD requeat the commander m-chief 
to select an officer who may be solely responsible for the pro 
curing for your army of the ™‘nni of morement, and bring Into 
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not to mistake the govemor-general’s views, in 
which he was again emphatically infoimed, “no 

efficient co-operation nil the several persons now employed for 
that purpose. This officer ^vlll he directed to report weekly to the 
governor-general, and to the commander-in- chief, and to you 

“ It will he for your consideration whether your large army, 
one-half of which, would heat, in open field, every thing that could 
he brought against it in Affghanistan, should remain entirely in- 
active durmg the penod which must now apparently elapse before 
it can finally retire Although you may not have, or soon he able 
to procure, the means of movmg your whole army, you may pos- 
sibly he able to move a part of it rapidly agamst some portion of 
the enemy’s force mcautiously exposed, and of giving it a severe 
blow 

" You may possibly he able to throw a portion of your force 
over the Kahool nver, for the purpose of a chuppow, and of 
hrmging in prisoners of importance, whom you may use in ex- 
change. You may make your strength severely felt by salhes 
of this descnption, should they be practicable, and create a 
strong desire, on the part of the enemy, to induce you to leave 
the country 

“ You wiU recollect, in all you undertake, that you must keep 
your communications in your own power, and not depend upon 
Seiks or Afreedees 

“ The Seiks you will endeavour to mduce to occupy the left 
hank of the Kahool nver, so that the road to your rear may he 
always imencumbered and free 

“ You have properly no pohtical duties, you are to he governed 
by mihtary considerations alone, to make the force you have at 
your disposal felt by the enemy, whenever you can, and withdraw 
it at the earhest penod, consistently with its health and efficiency, 
into positions wherem you may have easy and certam communi- 
cation with India The execution of these mihtary objects will, 
of itself, accomphsh all the pohtical objects which the govern- 
ment now has m Affghanistan. 

" It has aheady been mtimated to General Nott that it is ex- 
pected that considerations, connected with the season and the 
health of his troops, wiU not enable him to wthdraw below the 
passes till October ” 
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change” hna “ from the firrt taken place.” On the 
same day (bo anxions \nis his lordship not to he 
misunderstood). General Nott also was addressed 
for the purpose of guarding him against being mis- 
led by the activity of General Pollock. A copy of 
the cherished instmctions of the 1st of Juno was 
transmitted with the letter to General Nott, in order 
that ho might not suppose that any change had 
taken place m the main object of the instructions 
heretofore famished On the same day, however 
other letters wore addressed to General Pollock 
and General Nott, which letters were withheld from 
the records for the sake, it was alleged, of secrecy 
The letter to General Pollock consisted only of a 
few hnes, calling his attention to the letter to 
General Nott, of which a copy was inclosed to him, 
and suggesting that, m tho oTcnt of the latter 
officer taking a particular course, tho movements of 
General Pollock should bo regulated according!} 
The letter to General Nott was the imjiortant one 
and its extraordinary character will justify an ex- 
tended notice of its contents. It commenced by 
referring to tho understanding that General Nott 
should not move towards tho Indus till October , 
and after adverting to tho despatch of Colonel 
Wymer to Kolat-i Ghiljie and to a supply of 
camels recently rccchcd at Kandahar, thus pro- 
ceeded — ^ I have now, therefore, reason to sup- 
1 >osc, for tho first lime lliat you have tho means of 
moving a >cr} largo proportion of your arm} uitlt 
ample equipment for any fccr> Ice There hm* been nn 
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deficiency of provisions at Kandahar at any time, and, chap 

^ XXXIt 

after harvest, yon T\ill have an abundant supply.” It ‘ 

would not be easy to conjecture to what this prelude 
was to lead, but it could hardly be expected to lead 
to what actually follows it. Nothing has occurred 
to induce me to change my first opinion, that the 
measure commanded by considerations of political 
and militaiy prudence is to bring back the armies 
now in Alfghanistan, at the earliest period at which 
their retirement can be effected consistently with the 
health and efficiency of the troops, into positions 
wheie they may have easy and certain communica- 
tion with India, and to this extent the instructions 
you have received remain unaltered.” The matter 
of the above passage has been repeated so often, and 
nearly in the same words, that it is calculated to 
excite no surprise, excepting from the exordium by 
which it is ushered into notice. That which suc- 
ceeds offers more of novelty. “But the improved ^ 
position of your army, with sufficient means of car- ’ 
nage for as large a force as it is necessaiy to move 
in Affghanistan, induces me now to leave to your , 
option the line by which you shall withdraw your 
troops jrom that country.” The words, “ improved 
position of your anny,” did not, of course, apply 
to local position, for the army was still at Kan- 
dahar, where it had been many months. They 
must have referred to the suppbes of ammunition, 
treasure, and medicines which had reheved General 
Nott from the chief causes of his difficulties, and 
perhaps more particulaily to the means of carnage 
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placed at hla dlsposaL In furniahing these articles, 
the goVemor-general had been most laudably active, 
and, therefore, the ‘ unproved position” of General 
Nott must have been a "positaon” which ho had for 
some time contemplated It is not to be supposed 
that while exertmg himeelf so laboriously and so 
honourably he acted under a persuasion that all his 
efforts would be thrown away , and why, therefore 
he should express a feeling almost approaching to 
surprise on finding that General Nott’s situation 
was improved it is not easy to conceive. His lord- 
' ship proceeds to weigh the csomparative advantages 
of retiring by the line of Quetta and Sukkur, and 
by that of Ghusmee Kabool and Jolalabad , show- 
ing the practicability and ease of passmg by tlio 
former and pointing out m very discouraging 
language the danger and difficulties of tbo latter 
The leaning of Lord EUonboroogh s mind was 
obnoosly in luvonr of tho cagior and less hazardous 
course , and bad such instructions os those under 
notice been addressed to ono not strong m a just 
confidence in his own judgment, tho o/Toct must 
have boon to have turned the scale in favour of such 
a course It is not to bo bollcvod that tbo governor- 
general purposely framed hia orders so os to screen 
himself in any case from blame, while bo might 
secure some share of tho praise duo to successful on 
torpnso, if entorpnso should bo dotonnined on Tins 
is not even to bo imagined but if tho cxI«tcnco of 
such an intention could bo credited bo might liaiu 
been oxpocteil to issue instractioiis precisely like 
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tliose wliich were actually transmitted by him to 
General Nott ; issued, as it must be concluded that 
they were, in an honest and sincere spirit, they must 
be regarded as relieving the governor-general from 
all responsibility as to the line of march fiom 
Kandahar, but at the same time as depriving him of 
any claim to praise in respect of that march beyond 
that which is due to successful exeition in provid- 
ing the means of making it. His lordship writes : , 
“I do not undervalue the aid which our govern-/ 
ment in India would receive from the successful’ 

I 

execution, by your aimy, of a march through! 
Ghuznee and Kabool, over the scene of our late| 
disasters I know all the effect which it wouldt 
have upon the minds of oui soldiers, of our allies, of 
our enemies in Asia, and of our countr}Tnen, and of 
all foreign nations in Europe. It is an object of 
just ambition, which no one more than myself 
would rejoice to see effected, but I see that failuie 
in the attempt is certain and iuetnevable ruin, and 
I would endeavour to inspire you with the necessary 
caution, and make you feel that, great as are the 
objects to be obtained by success, the risk is great 
also ” Subsequently, his lordship speaks of the 
movement on Kabool as an “ a dven tu rous m^ch,” 
and the tone of the instructions m respect to it 
IS uniformly., discouraging and _despondmg. In a 
letter to General Nott, dated July 10 th, the same 
tone was preseived A copy of a letter fiom 
General Pollock was inclosed, and it was intimated 
that efforts were m progress to increase the amount 
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of carriage at the disposal of the latter officer, bat 
it was added, tliat Uio terror of Aflghanistan oper- 
ated so strongly on the dnrers, that oxtenjive deser- 
tion might be apprehended, and that the animals 
which left Ferozeporo might never reach Jelalabad 
General Nott was wnmod that his success in march 
mg upon Kabool must ma great measure depend on 
the support to be expected from Gonoml PolIocTc, 
and the dangers to bo apprehended m passing 
Gundamnek were pressed upon his attention after 
which the governor-general thus continued, tnaJn- 
taming strictly tho tone of lus provious letter 
" The return of your two armies to India in a state 
of efficiency za of more importance than any success 
you might obtain at a great cost of mon , and as I 
have already told you,Jie occurrence of anotlior 
-great reverse would bo of very fatal couficqucncc ” 
Writing to Ghmoral Pollock a few days nftcnvnrdp, 
when, as Ids lordship stated, ho expected General 
Nott was in possession of his letter of Iho 4tli above 
quoted, ho says ‘ My expectation la, that hliyor- 
Genoral Nott will feel himself sufficiently strong 
and bo sufficiently provided with carnage, to march 
upon Ghuzneo and Knbool ” Believing therefore 
that General Nott was sufficiently strong to take tills 
stop, tho govornor-gcncral had notwithstanding held 
languago calculated to make tho commander doiiht 
its success , and which if addressed to many men 
would certainly have led to Its abandonment. Witli 
Goneml Nott it Imd no such cfTect Tlic opening 
sentence of tlio gallant officers answer contains tbt 
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pitli of his decision, and well deserves to be quoted, chap. 

^ XXXI 

on account of its soldierly character. “ Having well — 
considered the subject of your lordship’s letter of the 
4th instant ; having looked at the difficulties in every 
point of view, and reflected on the advantages which 
would attend a successful accomplishment of such a 
move, and the moral influence it would have through- 
out Asia, I have come to a determination to retire a ^ ^ 
portion of the army under my command, Ghuznee 
and Kabool."^ I shall take with me not a large but 
a compact and well-tried force, on which I can rely. 

Your lordship may rest assured that all prudence 
and every military precaution shall be observed : 
there shall be no unnecessary risk; and, if expedient, 

I will mask Ghuznee and even Kabool But if an 
opportumty should offer, I will endeavour to stiike 
a de cisive blow for the honour of our arms ”f 

It now remains to trace the progiess of the 
gallant armies peimitted to vindicate the reputation 
of the government and country which they served 

* It seems strange to speak of retirement from Kandahar by 
Ghuznee and Kabool, but the phrase was the governor-general’s, 
and only adopted by General Nott 

t Letter from General Nott to governor-general, 26th of July, 

1842 The confidence placed by General Nott m his troops, and 
his own ardent attachment to them, are displayed in a letter which 
he wrote to General Pollock, 30th of May, 1842, giving an 
account of the withdrawal of the garrison of Kelat-i-Ghilzie, and 
the attack made upon Kandahar during the absence of the troops 
employed m the duty After narratmg the gallant conduct of his 
men, he says, with the enthusiasm of one whose heart was m the 
subject, “ I would at any time lead 1,000 Bengal sepoys against v 
5,000 ^AfFghans * + * * My beautiful_regiment -are in_JL 

- -higk^alth and spirits ” 1^ 

VOL. VI 2 B 
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The first event to be noticed is the-deEtrn£tioii.of 
^thlrtj’-fiie*forts_ln_the.Sbmwnipe valley n short 
distance from J elalabad This scirice ivas performed 
by a force under the command of Brigadier Jlon- 
toath The enemy from some adjacent heights 
contemplated their blazing forts ns long ns they 
wore allowed to occupy the situation , bnt their cn 
joyment of the spectacle was interrupted by an 
attack from part of the Bntish force, led by SluJor 
Skmnor, of her Mijesty’s 81st, which, aided by a 
few shrapnels completely cleared tho eminences. 
This nfiair took place at the latter end of J nly 
General Pollock moved from Jolalabad on tho 
20th of Angust, and on tho 23rd was at Gnndnmnk 
Hero ho learned that a body of tho enemy, under 
two ohiols, hold the fort and villngo of linmmoo 
Khail, about two miles distant and ho dotormincd to 
attack them on tho followmg morning Accordingly 
at four o clock ho moved towards tho enemy with 
her hlajcsty’s 9th Toot, the 2Cth and COth Bengal 
native infantry, two squadrons of light cavnlrv, some 
sappers and minors, and a light field battery Tho 
enemy at first made a show of resistance and con- 
tinued in position so long that it was hoped they 
intended to resist with their entire force , but they 
retired as tho British troops advanced and tho 
latter entered tho village Tho fort and another 
Tillage in tho vicinity were speedily occupied by 
British troo]i3 , othera drove the enemy from tho 
bills Upon the more elevated and precipitous of 
these a stand was sometimes made, and a sharji fire 
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of jezails maintained. But the vigour witli which 
the vaiious attacks were pressed rendered these 
attempts unavailing, and the whole of the enemy’s 
camp equipage, with their carriage cattle, fell into 
the hands of the English 

General Pollock remained at Gundamuk till the 
7th of September, when he maiched with the 1st 
division of his aimy, commanded by Sir Robert Sale, 
the second di^^slon, uudei General McCaskill, being 
left to follow on the 8th. On that day the pro- 
gress of the first division in its advances towaids 
Jugduluk was interrupted , the hills commanding 
the pass being occupied by the enemy These hills 
formed an amphitheatre, inclining towaids the left 
of the road on which the Biitish troops had halted, 
and the enemy weie thus enabled to fire into the 
column; the intervention of a deep ravine precluding 
any direct approach to them. Guns weie opened 
upon them, but with little effect , and then fiie in 
return caused several casualties in the Biitish lanks 
It was, consequently, necessaiy that an attempt 
should be made to foice their position This was 
effected wth gieat labour, fiom the steepness of 
the ground, but with little fighting , the enemy 
retirmg as the Biitish c^e near them. But the 
labours of the day were not at an end A large 
body of the enemy took up a position still moie 
formidable than that which they had quitted, plant- 
mg their standaids on the summit of a lofty and 
almost inaccessible mountain, and shewing every 
demonstiation of an intention to defend them 
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From tlus post of defiance, however. General 
Pollock determined to dislodge them In hu own 
words, “the achievements of the day would have 
been Incomplete were they snfiered to remain 
and feeling a jnst confidence in his troops, ho 
dispatched a portion of them, conaistrag of her 
Mt^jestys 18th, one company of the 0th, one 
company of the 36th Bengal native infantry, and 
some sappers, to perform the reipdred duty 

“ Seldom," says General Pollock, “have soldiers 
had a more ardnons task to perform, and never 
was an undertaking of the kind snrpasstfd in ovecn- 
tion, these lofty heights were assanlted in two 
columns, led by Captains Wilkinson and Broad- 
foot, tho discomfited Ght\jies, not rohshing an 
encoimter, betook themselves to flight, carrying 
away their standarda, and leaving our troops in 
quiet possession of their last and least assail- 
able stronghold It gratifies me,” continues tho 
general, “ to be enabled to state that wo havo thus 
signally defeated with one division of tho troops 
tho most powerful tribes, and tho most invotorato 
of our enomics. tho original instigatora and princi- 
pal actors in those disturbances which entailed 
such disasters on onr troops last winter "f Cap- 
tain Nngcnt, sub-assistant commissary-generai was 
killed in this affair, and Sir Bobort Sale sllghtlr 
wounded 

Tho first division advanced without further mo- 

* Letter to Major General Lander ®di of September IStC 
+ nmL 
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lestation to Tezeen, wlieie they were joined by the 
second. The cattle belonging to the latter division 
being fatigued by the march, it was deemed expe- 
dient to halt for a day. This was regarded by the 
enemy as the result of hesitation, and in the after- 
noon they commenced an attack on the picquets 
on the left flank Lieutenant-Colonel Tayloi, with 
two hundred and foity men of her Majesty’s 9th, 
bemg ordeied to drive them back, some sharp 
fighting took place, and the enemy was forced up 
the neighbounng hills, fiom the crests of which 
they Igept up a heavy fire, till they were engaged 
by Colonel Taylor, who, -svith a small party, con- 
trived to creep up one of the hills unperceived, and 
to he concealed till joined by a few moie of his men, 
when rushing on the flank of the astonished Aff- 
gbans, he put them to lapid flight, pourmg on them 
a destructive fire as they escaped down the hill. 
This well-planned and admii ably-executed scheme 
relieved the left flank of the British from the 
enemy, who forthwith -withdrew to the right, 
where they attacked a picquet of eighty men of 
the 60th Bengal native infantry, under Lieute- 
nant Montgomery. The assault was met with 
gieat intrepidity, and Lieutenant Montgomery 
succeeded m keepmg the enemy off till reinforce- 
ments reached him, when they were driven back. 
So close was the conflict, that recourse was fre- 
quently had to the bayonet. Repeated attempts 
upon the picquets were made during the mght, but 
in no mstance with success 
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This was but the prelude to n more senons 
attack The valley of Teaesn is completely oucit- 
oled by lofty hills, and on the morning of the 13th 
of September, it mu perceived that the enemy had 
occnpied in great force every height not provionsly 
crowned by the British troops On the army com- 
menemg to march, the enemy s horse appeared in 
the valley, with the intention of fallmg upon tho 
baggage, but the dragoons and native cavalry, by 
a bnlUant charge, put them to the rent, and their 
flight was attended by considorahlo loss. On tho 
heights tho enemy (hied no bettor, though the) 
made an obstmato defence On the approach of 
tho British, tho Affghans, contrary to their nioal ens 
tom, advanced to meet them, and tho thrust of tho 
bayonet in many mstances decided tho contest. Tho 
conflict, however, was not only severe but protracted, 
tho fight bomg continued through tho greater part 
of tho day The sones of passes called Huft Kabul 
was defended by tho Affghans with great obstinacy 
bnt they were driven in succession from all their posi 
tions, which wore both tmmonins and strong and tho 
British signal of three cheers at length announced 
that tho sunmut had bcon gamed The victory was 
complete, and tho loss of tho enemy in men severe in 
nddition to that of thoir guns, and several standards. 
Tho number brought liy them into tho field was 
about sixteen thousand and Akbar Khan in person 
commanded At tho spot whore thu battle took 
place the massacre of the Bntifli in tho early ]inrt 
of tlio ycarwru consumniatml, and lierc tliej were 
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now a^cnG:ccl, tlio cncigctic icpicsonLntions of tlic 
niili(aiy nntlioiitics lia\ing hapj>ily succeeded in ob- 
taining peiinission to iieifoiin tins act of jn^^tice. 

Tlie lotj^ of tlicEnsxb'^b .is onlv tlni('s-t\\o killed 
The number of Aionnded nas nioic consideiable, 
being a bundled and Unity Among the latter 
^^cle Cajitain LuUiington. of her j\raic«;t>’s 9th; 
Captain Geils and Lieutenant IMontgomci), of the 
GOtli natne infanti} . and Ijiculenant Noiton, of 
the oSth natne infantn No BiitiUi ofliccis- ^^clc 
killed, but a dntinguiUied natiNO, named Ihdcr 
All. mIio commanded the Jo7ailchce‘=. and nlio is 
noticed In Gencial Pollock a^? “a most gallant and 
enterprising soldier,” fell in tlic act of scr/mg one 
of the cncmj’s standauL. Attacks on the bagg.agc 
of the British Mcicficqucnt during the da) , but 
thiough the vigilance of Lieutcnant-Coloncl llich- 
mond, conimanding the icar-guaid, all failed. 

The enemy being completel) dispersed. Gcneial 
Pollock jnirsucd his march, and eiicamjied at 
Khooid-Kabool, nithout cncounteiing fiiithci opjio- 
sition On the 14tli of Sejitcmbcr he maiclied 
to Bootliauk, and on the 15tli moved on to 
Kabool, and encamped upon the i ace-course tlieie 
On the following moining, he pioceeded with a 
paity of tioops to the^BalaJLssaij and thcie, amid 
the shouts of the soldieiy, the roai of artilleiy, and 
the inspiring strain of the Biitish national an, 
planted the colouis of his country to wave in pioud 
timmph over the j^lace from whence, a few months 
before, a niiseiable band of British subjects had 
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CH^ crept forth, humiliated, destitute and spintlesa— 
— relying on the sufleranco of a treacherous enemy, 
■whose vengeance -was soon glutted by their destruc- 
tion The counsels of General Pollock and General 
Nott had prevailed, and here was the result 

The progress of General Pollock has been traced 
to the spot whence the tarnished honour of the 
English name called aloud for vmdication, and tho 
blood of slaughtered English subjects for punish- 
ment on the murderers. It now remains to deli- 
neate that of his gallant coadjutor It has been 
intimated that General Nott proposed to take only 
a portion of lus force to Ghutnee and Kabool Tho 
rest retired, under General England, by ■way of 
Quetta, and pursued thou* march with little molesta- 
tion General Nott commenced his march on tho 
AJ> isii 9th of August, with her hl^cstys 40th and disc 
foot, the 2ud, 10th 88th 42nd and 43rd Bengal 
native infantry, tho Srd Bombay light cavahy and 
some irregular horse, a troop of Bombay horse artil- 
lery, two companies of foot artillery (one Bengal 
and one Bombay) a troop of tho Shah s native horse 
artillery, and some sappers. Tho number of guns 
was twenty two, of vonous calibre A largo stock 
of ammunition ■was taken, and forty days provi- 
sions. Nothing bevond tho ordinary annoyances of 
a march through a hostile country occurred, till tho 
28th of August, when on attack on the rear-guard, 
by a body of tho enemy, rcrjuircd the despatch of 
some cavaliy to disperse tho assailants. This duty 
v\as satisfactorily performed bj two parties of irrc- 
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gulars. A moie serious affair occurred on the same 
day. The enemy haviug fallen on some gi ass-cut- 
ters, while engaged in their labours, Cajitain Dela- 
mere, of the 3id Bombay light cavalry, with two 
companies of that regiment, and about three hun- 
dred iiiegulais, set off to rescue them. The enemy 
retiied piecipitately, and led on the Biitish party a 
consideiable distance, till thepuisueis unexpectedly 
confionted a ^ast foice, believed to be the army of 
Shumsoodeen, the Affghan governor of Ghuznee. 
Retreat vas, of couise, inevitable; but it was com- 
menced in an oideily manner. The enemy, how- 
ever, closing in upon the retreating foice, to within 
fifty or sixty yards of them, and pouring a heavy 
fire, it became necessar}" to make an attempt to 
dnve the foe to a gi eater distance. The squadrons 
were accoidmgly oideied to front, and one of them 
to charge The charge was intrepidly executed; 
but a tremendous fire of matchlocks being brought in 
aid of the enemy’s force, theii assailants were hurled 
back in disorder. They rallied at the distance of a 
few hundred yards, though still under a heavy file, 
and the retieat was thenceforwaid conducted in 
good order The loss sustained was heavy, and it 
included several valuable officers Captains Bury 
and Reeves, of the 3rd Bombay cavalry, were 
killed ; the former is said to have cut down four of 
the enemy before he was overpowered. Captain 
Ravenscroft and Lieutenant Mackenzie, of the same 
regiment, and Lieutenant Chamberlain, of the 
Shah’s home, were wounded, the two former severely. 
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The attack on the gniss-cnttere ■was said to hare 
proceeded from the occupants of a fort in the 'vicln 
itv, to which the attention of the British commander 
■was now directed On his approaching it, eorao 
unarmed persons came out to supplicato his forticar- 
ance, representing that themselves and their com- 
pamona had token no part in the attack Captain 
F White, ■with the light company of her Majesty s 
40th ■was thereupon ordered to enter, and nscortain, 
by examination, whether there was reason to holiovo 
the represontation to he true hut on advancing, 
with M^or Leech, who acted as interpreter, they 
were greeted by a volley of matchlock balls. Tho 
company, ■with Captain White, thereupon mshod in, 
and another company of tho 40th, the light com- 
pany of tho 41fft, and some companies from native 
regiments, were ordered to tholr support. Tho fort 
■u-as found full of people, all armed and resisting 
Tho assailants were mfonated by tho treacherous 
sceno just executed before thorn and tho horrors 
common on such occasions foUo\ved Every man 
that was mot was put to tho sword tho place was 
sot on fire, and m a ahort time was a mass of blaring 
rums.* Tho hollowness of tho assertion by which 

• The Uev J H ADcn an tuiuUmt chaplain on the Bomhay 
catablahmcnt, ^bo pretent on the occailon has ptren a lur 
rntlro of the affair m hu Diary of a March throngb Siode and 
AffgKaruitnn pnhlahcd ro 1843 Id n despatch dated 29th of 
Aognst, 1842 GcncmlNotttjaDainlts an account of the dupcnioo 
of the party which attacked the gnus-entten early In the morning 
of the preceding day i bnt no aDuilon Is made to what followed 
though the despatch bears date the day after the occurrence 
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it lias souglit to clncrt tbc British commander from 
attacking the fort iias demonstiated hy the seizuie, 
among othei spoil, of a stung of camels bearing tlie 
commissariat biand 

On the 30th of August, Shumsoodecn Mas in the 
■\icmit> of the British camp m great force, and 
General Nott mo\ed out Mitli about half his tioops 
to meet him The enom}’s left Mas upon a hill of 
some delation; theii ceiitic and light extended 
along a Iom’ lidge, until then Hank reached a fort 
filled Mith their men This fort appeals to haie 
been the fiist object of attack by the Biitish foice , 
and it does not seem that the attempt Mas success- 
ful * Dui mg the time thus occupied, a cannonading 
Mas maintained on both sides Mith ajijiarently no 
gieat efiect; but on the adiance of the Biitish 
columns the eneni) gave May and disjieised in all 


Strangely cnougli, too, m a despatch dated the 31st of August, giv- 
ing an account of an action on the 30th, a return is forv arded of 
lulled, -a ounded, and missing, in the engagements \Mth the enemy, 
on the 28th and 30th of August, 1842, which return contains the 
names of the officers "nlio sufTcred in the affair of ■which no report 
■w as made How it could totally escape notice in official commu- 
nications, it IS impossible to conjecture That the omission was 
intentional, is not to be believed , first, because such an mtention 
would not be creditable , and, secondly, because no one could 
indulge the expectation, that all Lno'wledge of facts w itnessed by 
thousands of men could be suppressed The only official notice of 
any part of the later proceedings of the 28th of August is found 
in a letter from Captain Delamere to the adjutant-general of the 
army, dated 26th of September, twenty-nine days after the occur- 
rence , and this seems very imperfect 

* The authority of Mr Allen is heie foUow’cd The official 
repoit IS quite silent on the point 
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directions * Their tents and an inunenao quantity 
■ — of ammunition irere captured and t^o guns, one of 

■which ■was broken by the shot of the British, and 
left on the field, the other hroaght in by Captam 
Christie and Lieutenant Chamberlam, of the irre- 
I gnlar horse 

A.D 1812 ,' On the 6th of September, Grenend Nott was 
I before Ghuznee The bills north of the city wore 
cleared of the enemy and occupied by the Bntish 
The camp was established at Roreh, about two miles 
and a half distant, and preparations were actively 
commenced for assault, a prmcipal attack supported 
by two false ones, being meditated Thronghout 
the mgbt the besiegers earned on their prepara- 
tions, and the enemy appeared to be m some degree 
on the alert A brisk matchlock fire had been 
commenced early in the evening but it gradually 
slackened, and after a timo ceased altogether At 
dusk the enemy s mfontiy had been observed cross- 
ing the nvor near the water gate, with the inten- 
tion, It was supposed of attacking tho working 
party dnnng tho night, but in tho monilvg it was 
ascertained that tho place had been evacuated, 
and before sunrise both town and citadel were m 
qniot possession of tho invaders There being no 
enemy, tho solo labour of tbo victors was tliat of 
destruction, and tho 7th and 8th of September 
were employed m this work T’ourtcon mines ucro 

• 'Hie offiatl det»iU of tliu action arc ilcgnlarlj’ Ttgne and 
gencnl j bnt happOy It n quite dear that tbo defeat of the enemy 
waa complete 
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spraug in tlie Bealls of the citadel, all Avitli effect, 
and the gatewa}s, both of the citadel and town, 
with the rooft of the principal hinldings, were fired. 
Among the trophies of success, were the gates of i 
the tomb of hlahomct of Ghnznce, belieyed pre- ^ 
piously to have belonged to the temple of Som- ' 
nauth, respecting which the go vernoi -general had 
expressed considerable interest. On the 10th, | 
General Nott maiched from Ghnznee, and on the I 
14th and 15th his army had to dislodge about | 
12,000 men, occupying a succession of heights, 
and intercepting his march upon Beenee Badan , 
and Mydan. On the 16th, General Nott was at 
Urghundee, and on the l7th within five miles 
of Kabool, which city Geneial Pollock had pre- 
viously entered. 

The Afighan war was now drawing to a close. 
No party had ever contemplated any attempt to 
re-establish permanently the British powei in the 
country ; but it was deemed expedient to dispatch 
a force under Major-General McCaskill * against 
Istahf, a rather large and populous town in 
Koh-i-daman, upwards of twenty miles distant from 
Kabool, in a north-westerly direction The force 
encamped within four miles of the place on the 

* Consisting of two eighteen-pounders and a detail of artillery 
(Bombay), Captain Blood’s light field battery. Captain Back- 
house’s moimtain tram, head-quarters and two squadrons of 
her Majesty’s 3rd dragoons, one squadron of the 1st hght 
cavalry, Chnstie’s horse (irregular), her Majesty’s 9th and 41st 
foot, the 26th, 42nd, and 43rd native infantry, and Captain 
Broadfoot’s sappers and miners 
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CHAP 28th of September aftd on tho evening of that day 
— . a reconnoiflsance was made The position of the 

Aj) 1&41, place was found extremely strong Tho town, 
which was composed of masses of houses and 
forts, was built on tho slope of a mountam in 
the rear of which appeared yet loftier ommenccs, 
shutting in a defile leading to Toorkistan- No mode 
of access was discermblo except by surmounting 
ndgefl of hills separated by deep ravines, or thread- 
ing by narrow roads a senes of gardens, vineyards, 
and orchards, fenced m with strong inclosuro walls 
the whole of which with the mountain sides and 
the tops of tho houses, were occupied by Jcrail 
checa Tho confidence which the enemy roposc<l 
in tho strength of the place was attested by tJioir 
having retained within the town tho women and 
children of the inhabitants, ns well ns those of 
numerous refugees from KnbooL 

Notwithstanding these indications of difiiculty, 
General McCoskill ventured upon an assault, and 
soon after daylight broke on tho morning after his 
arrival the troops wero m motion in two columns , 
the nght, to which was attached tho mountain 
tram, commanded by Brigadier TuUoch , tho left, 
which was accompanied by Captain Blood s battoiy 
and the oightccn-poundcrs, by Brigadier Stacy 
A tlurd column, composed of a wing of her 
ilqjcsty 8 4tb and tho cavalry under Major Lock- 
wood, and commanded by Major Simmons was 
allotted as a reserve Captain Christies horse 
protected tho baggage Tho columns m their 
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progi’ess met with some annoyances from the 
Jezailchees, but these were repressed by the light 
troops and guns The point selected for attack was 
a village called Ismallah, which Brigadier Tulloch’s 
column assaulted on its left, while that of Briga- 
dier Stacy, by making a long detour, attacked its 
right The former column came into action first, 
but was followed after no great delay by the other. 
The combined attacks were marked by extraor- 
dinary steadiness as well as impetuosity, and the 
enemy gradually gave way, until the inclosures, 
forts, heights, suburbs, and town were successively 
won by the assailants The reserve established 
itself on the lower heights, all beyond being in 
possession of the columns which had preceded. 
A vast amount of property was found in the town, 
and two guns were taken, one of which was imme- 
diately turned on the enemy by its captor. Lieu- 
tenant Elmhiist, of her Majesty’s 9th foot. This 
regiment distmguished itself greatly in the assault, 
as did also her Majesty’s 41st, the 26th, 42nd, and 
43rd native infantry, and the sapjiers and miner’s. 
The loss sustamed was not severe , one officer only 
was killed. Lieutenant Evans, of her Majesty’s 41st 
A considerable part of the town was destroyed by 
the captors before they quitted it ^ The same fate 

* Reports of great enormities perpetrated at Istalif by tbe 
Bntisb troops havmg been circulated, tb6 general commanding 
was called upon to offer such explanation as be migbt be able 
to afford From bis statement, it appeared that for a certain penod 
the men were allowed to appropriate such thmgs as they might 
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awnited Clmrekar, and iras earned into effect by 
the eame hands * 

find, in con f ormity Tnth n practice which whether jnrtifiabTe or 
not, •eemi pretty well eatabEahed, General McCaaldH farther 
■tated that hn order* were to nun the town but that not more 
than one third waa deatroyed the attention of the exkgineen 
having been directed duefly to the destniction of the better tort 
of bnUdinga. It had been alleged, that atiociona ontragea on 
women had been committed General McCaaloll declared that 
only one aadi instance had come to bis knowledge t that the 
condact of the soldiery towards women had been almost anirer 
■ally good that when the troops attained the highest part of 
the town, large immben of women and children were 
their way op the monntam amemg whom men were mteripereed 
who fired on the Bntuh soldien, hot that the latter abstained 
from returning the fire lest they shoold injure the women that 
at the same tune many women and children were K) far in the 
rear that they were mterndngled with our foremost troops who 
tofi’ered them to proceed entnely unmolested } that about fifty 
women captured m the town were couTtyed under an escort to 
the British camp where they remained In safety doting the night 
dose to the tent of the chief Jan Fuhan Kh^ and were next 
morning sent to one of hu forts } that on the day of the 
storm the eepoys of the 26tb nntire infantry were emi^oyed in 
coodooting to the head quarters of Brigadier Tulloch aged and 
mfirm men and women and young chBdren who recerred food 
and f ft rmng, and were, left la safety when the troops withdrew 
General McGaaldll also denied that in any case Afighans had 
been murdered In cold blood G eneral Pollock gave u general 
denial to the charge of perpetrating excesses mnde against the 
British troop* in Affgfaanistan i and General KoU ofTered a IDce 
denial In very indignant terms 

General hlcCaikm aeetos to hare sabsfrctonly disposed of 

the 


* Some account of the attempt to defend Cbaittar and of 
the ultimate escape of Major Pottinger and Idcatenant Ilooghten 
from Herat to Kabool after being abandoned by the gamson of 
the fanner will be found at pp, 268 269 
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But far more gratifymg than any exercise of 
vindictive justice, however signal and necessary, 
was the recov„ery^of the prisoners, for whose safety 
the most serious apprehensions had long been en- 
tertained. Akbar Khan had threatened to caiTy 
them to Toorkistan, and there distribute them as 
slaves ; a threat which the character of him by 
whom it was uttered rendered of very probable 
fulfilment. Saleh Mahomed Khan, who had charge 

the charge made agamst the troops engaged at Istahf, and the 
general correctness of the statements of General PoUock and 
General Nott is not to be impugned It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that the excited state of the men’s feehngs, created by 
the treacheries of which their comrades had been the victims, led 
m some mstances to mdividual acts which cannot be defended 
The foUowmg story is related at page 176 of “ A Narrative of the 
late victonous Campaign m Affghamstan,” by Lieutenant Green- 
wood, of H M ’s 31 st regiment “There is a ferocity about the 
Affghans which they seem to imbibe with their mothers’ mdk 
One of the officers of the 9th regiment related to me an occurrence 
which took place dunng the action, when they forced the Khyber 
Pass. In stor min g one of the heights, a colour seqeant was 
killed , and from, some cause or other his body was left where it 
fell A soldier of the same corps happemng to pass by the spot 
some time after, saw a Khyberee boy, apparently about six years 
of age, with a large knife, which his puny arm had scarcely 
sufficient strength to wield, engaged m an attempt to hack oflF the 
head of the dead sei 3 eant The young urchm was so completely 
absorbed m his savage task, that he heeded not the near approach 
of the soldier, who coolly took him up on his bayonet and threw 
him over the chff ” This story, professedly mtroduced as ex- 
hibitmg an instance of “Affghan ferocity,” seems qmte as well 
calculated to illustrate European “ ferocity ” It is to be lamented 
that the execrable act of the Enghsh soldier, committed “coolly,” 
as IS justly said, should be passed by the narrator without one 
word of reprobation 
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awaited Charokar, and was carried into effect by 
tbe same hands * 

find, m confonmty ■mth m pncticQ -wfilcli* TThother jn»tifiaUe or 
not, »ce£n» pretty ^rell eetahluhtd. General McCmKU farther 
tinted, thmt hi* order* rrere to rom the tomi hut thet not more 
then one tinrd tre* dotroyed j the ettenttoa of the engineer* 
heving been directed clucfly to the dertroction of the better *ort 
of bondings It had been alleged, th&t etrooooi ontragee on 
women had been committed. General McOuVill dedared that 
only one indi instance had come to hi* Vnowledge that the 
conduct of the soldiery towards women had been almost nnirer 
■ally good } tb&t when the troops attained the highest part of 
the town large nnmber* of women and children were maVing 
thdr way np the monatam among whom men were interspersed 
who fired on the British sdldieT*, bnt that the Utter abstained 
fartn returning tbe fire lest they should in3aie the women j that 
at the tune time marry women and children were so far b the 
rear that they were intermingled srith our foremost troops who 
lOlTei e d them to pro ce e d entirdy unmolested ; that about fifty 
women captured in the town were conreyed under an escort to 
the British camp where they remabed b safety during the night 
c^e to the tent of tbe chief Jan Fithan Khan, and were next 
morning tent to one of hu forts ) that on the day of the 
stcrm the sepoy* of the 2€th nattre rnfantry were employed b 
condnetbg to the head-quarters of Brigadier ToUoch aged and 
infirm men and women and young children who rece i Ted food 
and corermg, and were kft in safety when the troop# srithdrew 
General AtcCSaaklU also denied that b any case Afighani bad 
been murdered lu cold blood. Oenenl Pollock gare o general 
denial to the c ha rge of perpetrating excesses made agamit the 
Dndth troops in Affghanistan; and General Nott offered n like 
denial in Tcty indlgtiant terms 

General ktcCasluH seems to hare latUfactorily disposed of 

the 


* Some account of the attempt to defend Charelcar and of 
the ultimate escape of Major Pottbger and lieutenant Iloughlen 
from Herat to Kabool after being abandoned by the garrison of 
the former place win be found at pp 2C8 2C9 
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But far more gratifying than any exercise of 
vindictive justice, however signal and necessary, 
was the recovery of the prisoners, for whose safety 
the most serious apprehensions had long been en- 
tertained. Akbar Khan had threatened to carry 
them to Toorkistan, and there distribute them as 
slaves ; a threat which the character of Inm by 
whom it was uttered rendered of very probable 
fulfilment. Saleh Mahomed Khan, who had charge 

the charge made against the troops engaged at Istalif, and the 
general correctness of the statements of General Pollock and 
General Nott is not to be impugned It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that the excited state of the men’s feehngs, created by 
the treachenes of which their comrades had been the victims, led 
m some instances to individual acts which cannot be defended 
The followmg story is related at page 176 of “ A Narrative of the 
late victonous Campaign m Affghanistan,” by Lieutenant Green- 
wood, of H M ’s 31st regiment “There is a ferocity about the 
Affghans which they seem to imbibe with their mothers’ milk 
One of the officers of the 9th regiment related to me an occurrence 
which took place during the action, when tliey forced the Khyber 
Pass. In stor min g one of the heights, a colour serjeant was 
killed , and frorp some cause or other his body was left where it 
fell A soldier of the same corps happemng to pass by the spot 
some time after, saw a Khyberee boy, apparently about six years 
of age, with a large knife, which his puny arm had scarcely 
sufficient strength to wield, engaged m an attempt to hack off the 
head of the dead sei^eant The young urchm was so completely 
absorbed m his savage task, that he heeded not the near approach 
of the soldier, who cooUy took him up on his bayonet and threw 
him over the chff ” This story, professedly mtroduced as ex- 
hibiting an mstance of “Affghan ferocity,” seems quite as well 
calculated to illustrate European “ ferocity.” It is to be lamented 
that the execrable act of the Enghsh soldier, committed “coolly,” 
as IS justly said, should be p'assed by the narrator without one 
word of reprobation. 
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of tho pnsoners at Bamccan, had receired ordcra to 
remoTO them to a greater distance All hope of 
deliverance” says Lientenant Eyre, ” seemed now 
at an end, and wo endeavoured to resign ourselves 
to a fate that seemed inevitablo. But Prondenco 
had morcifiilly ordained otherwise At ten pji* 
to our unbounded astonishments hlajor Pottin gert 
came to inform us, that Saleh hlohamcd Khan had 
offered to make us over to tho British general, on 
condition of onr securing to him the payment of 
20 000 mpecs in ready cash, and 1 000 rupees per 
month for life” The latter sum was tho amount 
of his pay, as commander of a regiment } General 
Shelton and Colonel Palmer rofnsed to become 
parties to this agreement, lest they should impheato 
thcmsclTes with Akbor Khan but tho remainder of 
tho Bntbh officers resolved to embrace tho chance 
presented to them, and if treachery should bo mani- 
fested to endeavour to master tho guard, and hold 
possession of tho fort till succour should amvo They 
hod not hou-evor occasion to resort to this despomto 
attempt, Saleh Mobamod gave no cause for suspicion , 

* Oq the llth of September 

t The officer referred to Is Major Eldred Po ttmg er brother 
of Sir Henry Pottinger 

J IsarratiTe p 3S8 The merit of effecting the cxtraordiniry 
change In the fortonc of the priaone n and of the conmilon of 
Saleh Mohamed Khan into a &iend, b chdmed by an indirldoal 
named Mohnn Lai, who hod been moonabee to Sir Alciander 
Boms Mohnn Ld re p retenU that, at mnch personal riik and at 
the hazard of being mlject to great expente he eontnrtd through 
the agency of another natrre named Gynd Moortza Kaihman to 
asiaO the weak point of the officer la c ha r g e of the pnaonm 
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and the decisive conduct of Major Pottinger, in nomi- 
nating a new governor of the province^ in the name of 
the British government, secured the obedience of that 
numerous body who are ah^ays prepared to give 
their adhesion to the party that seems to be in the 
ascendant.^ The Huzareb chiefs declared in favoui 
of the Biitish paity, and the lattei commenced its 
march unmolested. General Pollock being apprized 
of the turn which affairs had taken at Bameean, 
caused a body of 700 Kuzzulbash horse to advance 
towards that place, accompanied by Sir Richmoiid 
Shakespear. The zeal with ^hich this movement 
was executed is proved by the fact of the force 
having traversed ninety miles of mountainous coun- 
try in two maiches Four days after the departure 
of the Kuzzulbash foice on this duty. General Pol- 
lock dispatched a force, under Sii Robeit Sale, to 
occupy the Urghandee Pass. On the 17th of Sep- 

* Lady Sale, in the following passage, hears teshmony to the 
admirable maimer in which Major Pottinger sustamed the cha- 
racter which had so unexpectedly devolved upon him — “ It would 
be great injustice to Major Pottmger, not to mention the active 
part he took in affairs From his perfect knowledge of the 
Persian language, and his acquamtance with the manners and 
customs of the people, he well knew how to manage them, and 
take advantage of the slightest opening on their part m our 
favour His coolness and decision were only equalled by the 
promptness with which he met the wishes of the chiefs , giving 
them barats on the neighbounng lands, empowermg them to receive 
the government rents, &c , all which documents, though he exe- 
cuted them with an air of great condescension, and with the gravity 
of a judge, he well knew were mere pieces of waste paper , yet 
they had a magic charm for the time, which was all we required ” 
■ — Journal, pp 428, 429 
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tember, the emancipated prisoners wore met bj' Sir 
Richmond Shokespear and the Kuranlbashes and 
on the 20th, thej re-entered Sir Robert Sales 
camp at Urghandee • The illustrious Totenm had 
arrived at that place on the preceding daj » it ■vras 
the anmversary of his birth, on which he numbered 
sixty years Having halted for the mght, he left 
his camp standing and mounted to meet the rc- 
tnmmg captives, whom he had then the happiness 
of placing in tnnmph nnder tho protection of the 
bmve men who hod been the sharers of his toils and 
his glory f 

* Itwu well tliAt the Bntuh oScen were not compelled to 
ttTe f e cum ie to force, either before qinttmg the fort m which they 
were confined, or on the roftd. ITm »pmt of their fcillower»wn»*o 
entirely broken, that DO reliance could be placed Qponthcnu Thts 
UnvTD table itate of feeling u nioatratiid by the following anecdote 
related by Xiady Sale i— Hero [cn the march to KUkr Top 
diee] Sakh Mohamed Khan came up to oa and ipcaJuDg in Per 
iBUi to Captain Lawrence, told him that he bad rinxeded m get 
ting a few moiketa, which, together with ommanitaon he had 
broQgfat with him oq a camel and reqoeited that he wonld uk 
the men which of them wxmld take them it being bia wlah to form 
a email adraoce gnard of Eoropeana aa a ahow Captain Low 
rence thoi etiid. Now my lada h er e ■ Ealch hlohamed Khan 
haa brongbt anna and ammonitioa for aomo of yon ; vbo rolaa 
teera to take moiketa ? I bloab to record tliat ^ dead tilmce 
entued. Thinking the men might be ehamed into doing their 
doty I aaW to Lawrence \oxi bad better giro iwa one and I 
win lead the party i bot there waa atill no offer and be told 
OUT ‘general that it wia uaeletf and he bad better take them on 
It is tad to think the men w er e ao loat to dU right feehng 
Journal pp 430 431 

t Among thc*e captirea it wOJ bo rctnembered were the gfd 
lant oiRcer a wife and daughter the latter of whom he had left 
B happy wife but met idaa I a widow It would be wrong 
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Nothing now leniained but to withdraw the 
aimjto India; and this ojieration was effected with 
little annoyance — none of sufficient importance to call 
foi notice in this woik. As the British government 
renounced all connection vath Affghanistan, there 
was no motive for retaining Dost Mahomed and the 
other Affghan piisoners in captmty. Their intended 
release was accoidingly announced in a government 
notification, couched in that grandiloquent tone 
which seems to have been inseparably associated 

to record the meeting in any otlier tlian the simple hut expressive 
language of Lady Sale — “ It is impossible to express our feel- 
ings on Sale’s approach To my daughter and myself, happiness, 
so long delayed as to be almost unexpected, ^vas actually painful, 
and accompanied by a choking sensation, which could not obtain 
the rehef of tears Wlien we arrived where the infantry w'ere 
posted, they cheered all the captives as they passed them , and 
the men of the 13th [Sir Robert Sale’s regiment] pressed for- 
ward to welcome us mdividually Most of the men had a little 
w^ord of hearty congratulation to offer, each in his ow'n style, on 
the restoration of his colonel's wife and daughter , and then my 
highly-wrought feehngs found the desired relief, and I could 
scarcely speak to thank the soldiers for their sympathy, whilst 
the long- withheld tears now found their course On arriving at 
the camp, Captam Backhouse fired a royal salute from his moun- 
tam-train guns , and not only our old friends, but all tlie ofiicers 
m the party, came to offer congratulations, and welcome our re- 
turn from captivity ” — Journal, pp 436, 437 

A few of the pnsoners, who had been prevented by sickness 
from moving with the rest to Bameean, were released by a party 
of Kuzzulbashes, and reached the Bntish camp before their com- 
panions Captain Bygrave, who remained m the hands of Akbar 
Khan, after the hberation of the remainder of the prisoners, was 
voluntarily released by the chief General Elphmstone had died 
m captivity 
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With our Afl^on expedition * One act marked 
ain^fnlarlj Iwd taatcj waa threatened, but not per- 
formed It was publicly intimated to be the inten- 
tion of the goTeraoT-genend to pamde the pnsoncTB 
for exhibition at a grand mibtary show to be got 
op at Herowpore The motives which led to the 
abandonment of the design are not known and in 
the absence of aothentio information, it would bo 
worse than useless to attempt to coiyccturo them 
It is well that our national reputation escaped the 
stain which would hove been incnrred by o re- 
newal of one of the most barbarous practices of 
bygone times, in the production of an array of cap- 
tive pnnees to grace the trinroph of conquerors. 
The pageant, however, took place, though the 
actors chiefly relied on for attmetha were with- 
drawn Still It seems to hare been a showy spec- 
tacle , and, perhaps, the stage of Dnuy lane Theatre 
has not often presented any thing bettor calculated 
to please tho " children of a larger growth,” who 
delight in such displays There were pointed olo- 
phants, tnomphal arches, waving banners, and roar- 
ing artilJeiy Tho curtain had Alloa on tho tra 
gedy, and in accordance with tientneal usage, a 

* Thii remsric is soLiuUsjied to «pplf to the cotzuaozikiitkiiu 
of tbo officen eogtged to Um vrv Imt to tha o£cuU paU^tioos 
of the ^ormxzDcfit, from tb«t vhkh «aaotinced the fonoeUoo of 
the ** Army of the lodos, to the hut iuoed in conoection tnth 

the wtr Some of these wntmgi here caused iDDch tmtuement 

oad viD eertslaip he read with wonder if not with beredahtp 
the nen of the ctumog «ge 
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splendid pantomime followed. This latter perform- 
ance, it IS to be presumed, afforded giatification to 
its contriveis ; and if it effected this, its object was, 
without doubt, answered. And thus, with masldng 
and mummeij, terminated a war more calamitous 
than any which Biitain had previously waged in the 
East — a war, the termination of which, but for the 
noble spirit evinced by those intrusted with high 
military command, would have left the name of oui 
country a by-word of reproach ; would have i oused 
every unfriendly state to active hostility, and have 
placed in mortal peril, not merely the supremacy, 
but the very existence of Biitish power in India. 

The lesson is an awful one, and it is to be hoped 
that it may not be lost. We commenced a war, 
which indeed upon the prmciples of justice was not 
to be impugned, but which it is now obvious was 
utterly unwarranted by prudence. The infoima- 
tion upon which this impoitant step was taken was 
altogether unworthy of trust, and indeed intelli- 
gence got up for an occasion is seldom calculated 
for any thing but to mislead. The natives will 
furnish to order any mformation that is wanted, and 
though such Europeans as the British government 
mostly employs as its agents Avill not knowingly 
deceive those to whom they are responsible, they are 
to a great degree at the mercy of native informants, 
and consequently their communications are often 
worse than useless It is idle to suppose that the 
most acute and well-prepared man can, by a resi- 
dence of a few weeks or a few months m a stiange 
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country, acquire Huch a perfect acquaintance Mith 
it as ■would justify any government m risking much 
upon his report. The men of unbounded confidonco 
and popular and plausible talent who undertake such 
missions, and thereby raise themselves to eminence, 
are the only parties who derive any real benefit from 
them The very fact of their appearmg in a public 
character is a bar to their obtaining any information 
worth having Every one who has mtercouree with 
them IS on hiB guard, and nothing is- presented to 
them ■without being coloured for the purpose. The 
■wiiy government of Russia understands the bnsmess 
better than it yet appears to be understood elso- 
wbere. That government has, in every place where 
an object of sufficient importance is in view agents 
carefully selected with a view to thoir qnaliflea 
tions, but not maintaining any public character, not 
recognised by the government under which they 
dwell and not even known by it. For distant bo 
the day when Britain shall imitate tho nggressivo 
and profligate pobey of Rnssio, but wo may law 
fully and beneficially avail ourselves of her example 
to improve that mudi neglected branch of onr 
diplomatic catablishmcnts which is devoted (or 
should bo devoted) to tho collection of information 
The expense would bo trifling compared with tho 
amount of benefit, it would oven bo trifling In itsolf 
for unaccredited agents require nothing for show 
and splendour Tho advantages of such a system 
would not soon bo apparent, we could not venture 
at nil enrU penod to net upon the slock of Intel 
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ligcnce tliiis acquired But here again wc should 
leain from Russia to Bait till tliepioper timcariivcs 
foi sti iking, and avoid the mischances which result 
from striking too soon 

The war nitli Afighanistan nas commenced un- 
adv^i^^ly, and was throughout piosecuted wit^^out 
ciicumspection ; hence the blame must rest upon 
the heads of the chief military authorities. Oui 
army marched to Kabool, but military students 
amII not deiive much piotit fioni the study of the 
campaign that brought it there, except it be in the 
B'ay of caution against the eriois committed on the 
route. The engineeimg talent displayed at Ghuznee, 
and the heioic bearing of those bRo pushed to 
completion the success thus begun, aviII shew that 
there was no lack of either military ability or 
daring courage in the anny sent to re-seat Shah 
Shoojah on his throne ; but the far-seeing sagacity 
which disceins eveiy possible contingency, and the 
piudence which provides for the occurrence of 
each, ajipear to have been altogether B'anting 
Again, no sooner was Shah Shoojah acknowledged 
sovereign, than it B"as concluded that the object of 
the war was attained. W e had enthroned that prince 
at Kabool, and were satisfied It was desirable to 
retiench the enormous expense to which we had 
been subjected, and we therefore, m spite of the 
most unmistakeable intimations to the contiary, 
deluded ourselves into the belief that what we 
had been told of Shah Shoojah’s popularity Avas 
true. Then came the fearful outbieak B^hich seems 
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to have paralyzed all bat the envoy Sir William 
Macnaghten and a part of the military officers, 
anfortunately not of the highest rank, and possess- 
ing no indncnce save that T\hich ttos derived from 
talents and character The results -^ere the de- 
strnction of the army nt Kabool, and the tnnmph of 
those who were beheved to be without power All 
this vrae gloomy enough, but a yet darker cloud hung 
over British prospects, when it was proposed, after 
the rescue of tho gamson of Jelalabad, to withdraw 
the Anglo-India troops from Afghanistan without 
any satisfactory vmdlcation of tho national honour 
The design was frustrated, and though our country- 
men cannot recur to the war m Afghanistan without 
sorrow, they may at least look to its conclusion 
without shame 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The festiMties of Fcrozeporo closed \\itli noise 
and show the chapter of British adventure m 
Aflghanistan; hut there was anotlier country border- 
ing the western frontier of the English possessions 
in India with ^^hlch unadjusted dificrences yet 
existed. In regard to Sinde, the time for painted 
elephants and the other constituent parts of Oriental 
spectacle had not airived Diplomacy and intngue_. 
. -were„there .actively at work A Biitish foice was 
in the countiy, and the question of the continued 
existence of Sinde, as even a nominally inde- 
pendent state, trembled in the balance which the 
active commander of that force held in his grasp 
and directed at his will 

To understand the relations then existing be- 
tween Sinde and the Anglo-Indian government, 
a brief retrospect 'will be necessary. For a con- 
siderable period preceding the yearjl786j, Sinde 
was ruled by a tribe called Kulbooras. At that 
penod the Kulbooras, after a series of struggles 
extending over several yeai-s, were displaced by 
another tribe, the.Talppors, the chief of which was 
named Meer Futteh All. This personage assigned 
distinct portions of the conqueied countiy to two of 
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hi« relafcioiifl , and thus arose the states of Kh yrpoor 
and Meejpoor Bnfc the larger diTision of tomtory 
vas retained by Fntteh All himself, m connection 
■with hifl three brothere, whom, by a atrungo ar- 
rangement, he associated with him in the govom- 
ment. This chief state contained the capital of the 
country, Hyderabad, and from this cause was generally 
called by that name. The extraordinary mode of 
goTenunent introduced by lleer Futtch Ali con 
tmued to be maintained after his death, and was 
imitated at Khyrpoor, where a plorahty of Amcors 
churned and exercised authority, though ono was 
recognised ns chief 

The efforts of the East-India Company to pro- 
secute their commercial pnTsoiCs in Smde had 
noTcr been very succossfol Tb© earliest attempt to 
establish a factory scoms to baxo boon made in tho 
year 1768 , but tho establishment was withdrawn in 
1776 under instructions frx>m England Tho reason 
for tho withdrawal was not tho absence of mercantile 
promise, but the existence of difTercnccs with tho 
government, which led probably to tho apprehension 
of senons danger to tho factory, and tho^c who con- 
ducted its ofifura Twenty four years clopsod without 
any endeavour on tho port of tho East-Indla Com- 
pany to rcTiTO tbcir mercantile connection in 
Sindo but m 1700 permission was obtained for 
the establishment of a fiictoij at Tatto, and it was 
mihscqucutly sought to extend tho transactions of 
the company to Kurrachcc^ The Kulboora dmnst} 
had non given way to that of Tolporc, but the new 
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ruleis were not more favourably disiiosed to foreign 
commerce than the old ones The cliief of the 
Biitish establishment was percmptoiily ordered to 
quit Kurrachee, and confine his operations to Tatta ; 
and after a few months he and Ins associates weie 
expelled fiqni Sinde altogethei. So many important 
affairs then, and for some time afterwards, pressed 
upon the attention of the Anglo-Indian government, 
that for some yeais Sinde and its jealous spiiit 
of exclusion seem to ha've been little thought of 
In 1809, howevei, a treaty, singiilaily biief and dry, 
was concluded between the Bntish government and 
that country, the only noticeable aiticle m which 
provided for the exclusion of the French fiom 
Sinde. In 1820, anothei tieaty was concluded, by 
which all Emopeans and Ameiicans weie excluded 
from settling in Sinde, while it was stipulated that 
the subjects of each of the contracting states shoujd 
be allowed to reside in the dominions of the othei, 
so long as they should conduct themselves m an 
orderly and peaceable mannei The Ameers also 
undeitook to restrain all tribes and persons within 
their hmits fiom making inroads upon the British 
dominions, or committing depiedations within them. 
Thus matters stood, the British and Sindean govern- 
ments treating each other with a cold and restrained 
civility, till 1832, pFen the opjening of the Indus for 
the purposes of commerce became a favounte object 
with the Anglo-Indian government, as well as with 
the mercantile community at home Through the 
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agency ofjik jonel PottingM * a trcatj" ^vns concluded 
— with Khyrpoor by which the use of the over and 
roads withm the hmits of that state was secured to 
the merchants of HindostaH) upon whatever terms 
might bo settled with the goTemmcnt of Hyderabad, 
and a written statement of just and reasonable duties 
wastobefonuahed A treaty having tbe same object, 
was more reluctantly acceded to by the rulers of Hy- 
derabad, whoso jealousy was distinctly marked by the 
_condWona which they attached to the pnvilego of 
navigating the nver, and traversing tbo rtmds. Thoy 
were these fint, that no military stores should bo 
convoyed by cither , secondly, that no armed vessels 
or boats should be used on the nver, thirdly — and 
this rcstnction is the most remarkable of all, seeing 
that by tho treaty of 1832 the subjects of the British 
government were entitled to remain in the domi 
nioiis of tho Ameers — that no English merchants 
should settle m Sindc, but should como as occasion 
might require , and having stopped to transact 
thoir business," should return to IndJa-f Further 
merchants from Dntisb towns were to bo provided 
with passports, the grant of which was to bo duly 
intimated to tho authontins of Hyderabad, by whom 
a scale of duties was to bo fixed and not departed 

• Now 6rr Hemy Pattmger Bart C B 
' + ITw fear* of the A m g en were not confined to thrnwJm 

It u ftid that a S;pjd whQe gtrmg on the boot v))>cb in tbo 
yctr preceding the treety conreyed Captain Bom* np the loda* 

I cxdarmed, Alai 1 Slnde h noir gone nnce the EngFub bare 
I »cen the rirer ” 
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from. A supplemeutaiy treaty, bearing date two 
days later than that last noticed, promised that 
the table of duties to be levied by the Ameeis 
should be examined by officers of the British go- 
vernment, vei-sed in affairs of traffic ; and if it ap- 
peared to them too high, the government of Hyder- 
abad, on a representation to that effect, v^as to re- 
duce the duties. This was certainly one of the most 
extraordinary stipulations ever inserted in a com- 
mercial treaty. It viitually gave to the British 
government the power of fixing the duties to be ' 
levied by the government of Hyderabad on fo- 
reign goods passing through their territoiies. The 
concession of such a power evinces great confidence, 
or great fear ; to which motive it is to be attributed 
is a question which it would be a waste of time to 
discuss. The time necessary for making the in- 
quiries requisite to a just determination of the 
amount of toll to be levied seems to have been con- ’ 
siderable ; for it was not till the 23id of December, j 
1834, that the scale was settled This was effected^ 
by an additional treaty vrith Hyderabad, beanng 
date on that day. 

Some time afterwards, Sinde was threatened by 
Runjeet Singh. The British government was not 
umvillmg to undertake the office of a mediator be- 
tween the parties; but it would seem as though 
something more was looked for than the preserva- 
tion of peace If this only had been the object, it 
might have been effected without any important 
change in the subsisting relations between the two 
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ttates. A most important change was, however 
contemplated the Bntash govemmont end it 
may beat bo explained in their own words — “ We 
considered it onr duty to endeavour to Induce the 
Maharajah to lay aside his hostile intentions It 
appeared to ns, also, that this opportunity ought not 
to be neglected, of establishing the Bnhah iniluonco 
on a solid baaia m Smde, a country which is of 
great Importance to us, both from its commanding 
the entannce to the Indus, and from its position in 
_reference-to-the Punjab and AiTgbQnistan. With 
these TiewB, we, on tho ono hand, instructed Cap- 
tain Wade to endeavour by any means short of 
actual menace, to deter tho Maharajah from ad- 
vancing against Shikarporo, while, on tho other 
we desired Colonel Pottinger to intimate to tho 
Ameers that wo were ready to enter into a closer 
alliance with them on such terms as might bo 
mutually agreed on Owmg to tho distance of tho 
scone, and tho uncertainty of events, wc did not 
consider it expedient to presenbo to Colonel Pot- 
tinger the pmdse conditions on which ho was to 
treat Ho was authorised hy us to ofTor our pro- 
tection against the SiUbs, and wo expressed our 
hopo that, with a viow to enable us to fulfil this 
obligation, tho Ameers would consent permanently 
to rocoivo, and to pay tho expense of, a body of 
Bntlsh troops, to be stationed at their capital Short 
of this, wo informed him, that bo was at liberty lo 
ofTcr tho mediation of tho British govomment with 
Molmrojali Runject Singh, on condition of the rccep- 
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tion of a Biitisli agent at Hyderabad, and, of course, 
of all the relations between Sinde and Lahore 
being conducted solely through the medium of 
British officers, and of the expense of any tempo- 
rary deputation of the Biitish tioops into Sinde, 
which might be found requisite, being defrayed by 
the Ameei-s The state of affairs uas not iipe for 
the foimer of these plans; but one feature of the 
lattei was mtioduced in a treaty concluded by 
Colonel Pottinger in Apiil, 7838, by u^hich the 
Biitish goveinmcnt engaged to interpose its good 
offices to adjust the diffeiences between the Ameers 
and their powerful neighboui , and the Ameeis 
agreed to the permanent lesidencc of an accredited 
British minister at the court of Hyderabad, with 
the power of changing his oidinaiy place of abode, 
and the right of being attended by such an escoit 
as might by his own government be deemed suit- 
able The leception of a permanent British agent 
was veiy distasteful to the goveniment of Hydeia- 
bad , but Colonel Pottinger was instructed to state, 
that unless this point were conceded, the intei posi- 
tion of the British government with Runjeet Singh 
could not be affiiined The pieseuce of a Biitish 
agent was probably necessary to the preseivation of 
the unmolested right of navigating the Indus, which 

* Letter from governor- general m council to secret committee 
28tli of November, 1836 — Smde Papers, pnnted by order o; 
General Court of Proprietors of East-India Stock, 1 7tli of Novem- 
ber. 1843, pp 5 and 6 
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had been aaeeiitcd to by the Amoei* somo years 
before , and had the demands of the goremmeoit of 
British India been reirtjncted to this, they -woidd 
scarcely ha^e been aconsed of aslang too much for 
their Bemcea xn preserving Smde from on un- 
equal contest 'With the ambitious and poTrerfol ruler 
of the Puiyab Dismtercsted friendship between 
nations is not to be expected , and ■when it is pro- 
fessed, the profession is on emanation of pure hypo- 
crisy But the further vieu^ ivhich vrero enter- 
tained, and in all likohhood never lost sight of can- 
not bo approved The desire to reduce Slndo to 
the condition of a subsidiary state ought to have 
found no place in British counsels Tho Slndean 
govemincnta had always been cold and unfriendly, 
but never hostile They wished to keep aloof from 
British connection, but they had never offordod 
ground for anxiety or alarm 

About two months after tho ratification of tho 
new treaty between tho British government and 
Sindo, tho i>osition of those two powers was om- 
barrassod by tho conclusion of the tripartite treaty, 
to which tho British government, Bunjeot Singii 
and Shoojah-ool-hloolk, were tho parties. Smde had 
formerly boon a dependency of Kabool— tlint 
its rulers had paid tribute to tho soToroign of 
Kabool whenever the Jotter was strong cuougli to 
enforce payment But tho low state of tho AfTglmn 
power had for many years rendered this imprae- 
ticahlc, and consequently nntlung had been paid 
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By tlie tripartite treaty, Shah Shooiah renounced all chap 

^ ^ XXXT] 

claim to further pa}Tnent, and consented to receive, __ 
in consequence of the an ears, such a sum as might 
be determined by the British government. On this 
arrangement the Ameers had never been consulted, 
audjjonsequently its effect was to transfer to anothei 
an undefined portion of their wealth without their 
own consent. They had, without doubt, never in- 
tended to pay any thing, and it is quite certain that, 
without the aid of then Biitish ally, Shah Shoojah 
could never have compelled them to make payment 
of the fraction of a rupee The Biitish government 
had proffeied its services to ariange the diffeiences 
of the Ameeis with Ruujeet Singh, and they had 
been accepted ; this goveiument now uudeitook, 
without refeience to one of the powei’S inteiested, 
to detemime how much of an outstanding claim 
should be paid and how much i emitted. Shah 
Shoojah consented to be bound by their awaid, 
for on that rested his only hope of getting any 
thmg ; but that the Ameeis should be equally ready 
to submit to an authority founded, with regaid to 
them, upon pure assumption, and which was created 
for the very purpose of levying a contribution upon 
them, could not reasonably be expected. But the ^ 
case was embarrassed by a release from Shah Shoo- ^ 
jab which the Ameers produced. By this document i\ 
the former renounced all claims or pretensions upon 1 
Sinde or Shikarpore, and engaged that none should [ 
ever be made. With reference to the release, the' 
resident might well observe, “ how this is to be 

2 D 2 
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got Over I do not myself see Tbe authority ttUicIi 

the resident represented took a difierent view, and 
he was apprized of that view in the following terms 
“ The governor-general i« of opinion that it is not 
incumbent on tbe British government to enter mto 
any formal investigation of the plea adduced by the 
Ameers ,”f though it added that the arbitra- 
tion of the question might possibly bo left, by 
mutual consent, to the British envoy at the court 
of Shah Shocyoh Tho position that the British 
government was not bound to investigate tbe subject 
was certainly most extraordinary A party claims 
from another a largo sum — a third party, without 
consulting the reputed debtor, undertakes to com- 
promise the matter, and to determine how much 
shall bo paid — tho alleged debtor denies that any 
thing IS due, and produces a release from the cre- 
ditor — the arbitrator thereupon declares that It is 
not incumbent on him to inquire into tho pica 
Would such n course bo considered just in any 
private transaction f And if not, can it bo recon- 
ciled with any honest pnnciplcs of public morality? 
Tho truth u, that money was wanted , tho Ameers 
wore looked to for n supply and it was incon 
vcnicnt to enter upon any inquiry as to whether 
they could justly be required to furnish it or 
not Further, the pecuniary demand was not all 

• Letter to Mcret»ry with goremor g e -pera] October 25 1 838 
— Siodc Paper* p 60 

t I^etter from Kcretary with gortniOT genml to r«Went In 
Sinde Norrmber 10 1838 — Bmde Paper* p 117 
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The suspic ion entertained by the Ameers of the 
designs of the British government was well knoMm, 
and that suspicion was now to be inci eased by the 
lequisition of a passage through their countiy for 
a part of the forces proceeding to the invasion 
of Affghanistan. It was expiessly provided in the 
tieaty__of_ 18 ^j._Uiatmo militaiy_stores should be 
transmitted by the river or roads of Smde, but this | 
promise was now to be set aside by one of the parties i 
to the tieaty without the consent, and even against! 
the strongest Avishes, of the other. In these arrange- 
ments for giving away a large sum at the expense 
of the Ameers, and malang use of their country for 
miht'ary pmposes, without lefeience to theii views 
or desires, it is obvious that they were not tieated 
either as fi lends or independent piinces The 
object for which the territories of the Ameeis were 
to be traversed by foreign annies, moieovei, was one 
in which it would be too little to ^ say they had no 
interest. They had a direct interest in counteract- 
ing it Those armies were to reseat Shah Shoojah 
on the throne of Affghanistan, and the Ameers 
were to pay_part„of Ihe_expense. They weie not such 
zealous moralists, noi such devotees to the cause of 
legitimacy, as to leconcile themselves to the sacrifice 
leqmred, by reflecting that it was to be made for the 
purpose of dispossessing usurpers. They would have 
been well content that the usurpers should remain 
in power, and then own treasury be spared 

It happened most oppoitunely that about this 
time one of tlie Ameeis was detected in carrying 
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jDna^orrapondenco \ nth Pcrsk u This undoubtedly 
indicated an unfnendly epint towards tbe British go- 
■vermnent, but with reference to its own proceedings 
that government could scarcely deem itself aggnoved 
Tbe dUcovory, however, wns employed m aid of 
the designs already in progress, and great mdigna- 
tion was expressed at the "duphaty** of the Ameer 
” in maintaining, at the samo moment, professions of 
BuhmiBSion to Persia and of close ollianco with tho 
British govcnmient.”^Thatj^c]ose allinnccj^itshould 
here ho remembered, had never been sought by 
tho Araeors — it had bwn forced upon them — and on 
nllmnco which was to allow tho stronger party to 
dispose of tho treasures and occupy tho temtory of 
tho weaker at pleasure could not bo regarded by tho 
latter with much gratification 
Tho suramarv and dotennmed mannor m which 
tho British govomment was prepared to treat tho 
insubordination complained of will best bo iliostmtod 
by a few extracts from the instructions fumisbotl 
to its agent for his guidance In dcalmg with the 
rofractory party ** It scorns open to you. to dcdflo 
iH>on proclaiming as soon ns n force from Bombay 
may enable you to do so with oCfcct, that on act of 
hostility and bad faith having been committed (o- 
^\Tvrd tho British government, tho share in tho 
government of Sindo nhicli has been held by tho 
guilty party phall bo tronsforred to tho more faitliful 
members of tho family, and it may bo thought tight 
to accompany this transfer with n condition, tlmt as 
a sccimt} for the future, a British subsidiary force 
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sliall be maintained in Sinde; or, secondly, the 
maintenance of tbis force may be required without 
tbe adoption of an act so rigorous as that of de- 
position ; or, thirdly, it may be thought expedient, 
upon submission, and the tender by the Ameer of 
such amends as may be in his power, to point out 
to him that no better reparation can be given than 
by exertions to give effect to the treaty formed for 
the restoration of Shah Shoojah, by a cordial adoption 
of its terms, and by exertions on every side to 
facilitate the success of the coming expedition, the 
party or parties to the breach of faith now com- 
mented upon being required to contribute much 
more largely than the other Ameer or Ameers, 
to the pecuniary composition to be paid to Shah 
Shoojah-ool-Moolk. The course first named is, in ' 
the opimon of his lordship, clearly justified by the j 
circumstances of the case : it would alone give 
security for the future: and every other course 
would seem to put the friends and the unfriendly, 
the faithful and the faithless, on the same footmg.”^ 

These mstructions it was easy to enunciate ; to 
cairy them out m any way was a matter of difficulty. 
With this difficulty the resident had to gi apple, as 
well as with others connected with the arrival of the 
Bombay force, destined for the mvasion of Affghan- 
istan. The Ameers were expected to afford facilities 
for obtaining supplies — they afforded none, but, on 
the contrary (those of Hyderabad at least), were not 
unnaturally anxious to throw eveiy possible impedi- 

* Letter from secretary with governor- general to resident in 
Smde, September 6, 1838. — Smde Papers, p 49. 
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ment in the ■way of procurmg them Throngh the 
exertions of vnrions officers, the force, however, 
■was provided with the means of advancing , and 
it gradually approached the capital of Lower 
Sinde 

The resident had deferred making to the Ameers 
a definite communication of the views of the Bntish 
government as to their future position till this 
period, and as a diplomatist he acted nghtly The 
Ameers ■wore intensely averso to oven the passage 
of troops through thoir tomtones the notion of a 
Bntiah force permanently occupmg any part of 
those temtones had never entered their mmds** 
The tune at length omvod for suggesting it, and the 
draft of a treaty was submitted to them, the second 
article of which declared that tho govcmor-gcnoml 
of India had commanded that a British force should 
I bo kept m Smde to be stationed at Tnttn, where a 

• THs appear* from the communicaboti* of Colonel Pottlogcr 
to hli go re ni mcnt I noir beg to ncknowledgc the receipt of 
yonr letter of tho 19th xiltuno and after moat attcnUTely itudy 
lug the itt atr actajoi conrejed bj It. I am obliged cnndldlj to 
confess thnt 1 feel myself placed in a situation m which I am 
Indolgo no hope of carryiog the goremor general s commsnds 
Into effect on the pnnaple pretcribed My despotebes lubic 
quent to of the 2nd of Norember will hare shewn the abject 
state to which Isoot ilahomed Khan has been red need, by my 
refusal to treat with him relabre to the money payment to Shah 
Shoojah-ool Moolk but erm when labouring under lus wont 
apprebenttoni it will be obserred that no such Idcn has appa 
rently ever crossed hU muid as that our ultimate plan was to 
station cren a company of eepoya In Sinde i and the moment that 
intention U announced I tbuik it will be the signal for a canTnl 
coalition to oppose our arrangements —Letter December Ifitb 

1839 Sinde Papers page 133 
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cantonment was to be formed, and that the strength 
of this force was to depend on the pleasure of the 
said govemoi-general. Thus in the outset it was 
ass umed th at the rulers of Sinde. weie dependent 
upon_th^govemment of British India, for the 
stationing of a mihtaiy force at Tatta, and the 
determining the amount of the force, were not made 
subjects of mutual contract ; the first pomt was 
lested on the governor-generars command, and the 
second was left to his pleasure By the next suc- 
eeeding article it was provided, that the Ameers ' 
should pay a sum (left open in the draft) “ in part 
of the expense of the force, from the piesence of ; 
which they will derive such vast advantages.” Such i 
was the language employed; the chief advantage, 
as far as can be discerned, being the exchange of 
sovereignty for dependence 

The draft treaty was laid before the Ameers, and 
Lieutenant Eastwick, with some other Bntish offi- 
cers, were admitted to an audience, for the purpose 
of discussing and explaining this extraordinary do- 
cument. On this occasionj^^^p^gr_Mahomed».took 
from a box all the treaties that had formerly been \ 
entered into with the British government, and 
significantly asked, “What is to become of all 
these The question was not an mappropriate 
one, and it was followed by some observations not 
unfaithfully describmg the progiess of the in- 
tercourse between Sinde and the British govern- 
ment The Ameer said, “Here is another an- 
noyance. Since the day that Sinde has been con- 
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ncctcd with the English, there hns tilwa}™ heen 
something new, yonr government is never satis- 
fied, we nre nnxions for yonr friendship, hnt wo 
amnot he continnoJly persecuted We have given 
a road to yonr troops throngh our temtones, and 
now you wish to remain."* 

It wonld he useless to pursue the history of this 
penod mmutely The Amecis of Hydemhad were 
well disposed to resist, and the Boloocheo popula- 
tion not less ready to support their resistance The 
British mission returned from the capital to the 
British camp, danger being apprehended &om a 
contlnned stay at the former place. But difficulties, 
discouragemeuta, and circumstances of emharrass- 
ment congregatod thick and fast round the Ameers, 

I The army of Sir John Keane was marching on- 
ward to Hyderabad , the reserve was in possession 
I of Kuimcheo _^ir^oxandcr Burns had concluded 
a treaty with tho Ameers of .Kbyrporo, by which 
possession of Bukkur had boon obtained , and Sir 
Willoughby Colton, with tho force under his com- 
mand, was approaclung from that quarter In this 
situation tho Ameers had no ciioice, but, m their 
own language, to become our "humblest slaves,” 
and the ofiensivo treaty was accepted, tho sum 
to bo paid for tho subsidiary force being fixed at 
three lacs. But this treaty was not entirely ap 
proved by the govemmont of British India, ^breo 
of tho articles which related to tlio use of Knrra- 
clico as a port during the months when other modes 
• Smile Pepen p 161 
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of communicating between Bombay and Sinde were 
not available, were struck out, inasmuch as the 
English weie in possession of that place, aud their 
govern ment meant to keep it. In the second article, 
as accepted by the Ameers, the exercise of the 
“pleasm’e” of the governor-geneial, as to the force 
to be maintained in Sinde, had been restricted to the 
employment of five thousand men. This was qua- 
lified so as to declare no more than that “ it was not 
intended” that the force should exceed five thousand 
fightmg men, thus virtually restoring the article to 
its original state. By another modification, the 
power of the British government was almost indefi- 
nitely extended as to the choice of the locality in * 
which this force should be stationed. Instead of 
being fixed absolutely at Tatta, it was to be either 
there, or at “such other place westward of the. 
river Indus” as the governor-general might select. 
There were other alterations, the most important 
of which was the omission of an article restraining i 
the British government fiom forming any treaty! 
01 engagement which could possibly affect the in-| 
terests of Sinde, without the knowledge and con-j 
curience of the Ameers. The remainder it will not' 
be requisite to notice The result of the changes 
may readily be anticipated ; the Ameeis objected,; 
implored, and finally gave way, by affixing theiij 
seals to the revised documents. 

Thus, in a very bnef period, was Sinde reduced 
fiom a state of perfect independence to that of a 
feudatory of the Biitish government The modern j 
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1 histo ry of India affords instances o f similar 

[ chan ges, but few, if indeed any, in which the mco^ 
poration has been ejected so entirely •^tbont fair 
pretence The Ameere of Smde wished no nlh- 
ance or connection with ns they owed ns nothing 
and they had inflicted on ns no iiyury, it 
suited our pohey to reduce tbeni.to-<vaKsalage, and 
they were thus reduced If it be argued that wo 
could not have prosecuted our views in Affghauistan 
■without secunug the dominion of Smde it must bo 
answered that if such were the case, they ought to 
have been abandoned We had an object, and a 
legitimate one, to accomplish m Affghaniston, and 
ns far as the rulore of that conntry and those who 
claimed to rule it, wore concerned, the prosecution 
of our policy did not violate the laws of justice, but 
if it could not bo pursued \nthont invading the 
nghts of others, there ought to have boon an end 
to all attempts for carrying it out. It might bo 
and without doubt it ■was, very convenient to pass 
through Sindo but wo might havo confined tho 
passage of our army to Upper Sindo whero tho 
rcluctimco to grant tho favour seems to liavo been 
less strong or wo might have cutorctl AfTghan 
istan ■without passing through Smde at all With 
Ruiycct Singh "wo had a JoDg-ostabllshed_nllianco_ 
IVliy should so old a fnend distrust us? if ho did 
how could wo expect to find greater favour from 
those who had always looked coldl} upon us? and 
finally if both nuthontics refused u*! timt vlilch wo 
^vantc<l, upon what principle did wo select Sindo 
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for coercion? The principle was this — we could not 
safely quariel with Ruujeet Singh, but we enter- 
tained little appiehension of danger from the enmity 
of the Ameeis of Sinde. 

When Lord Auckland retired from the govein- 
ment of Biitish India, the subsidiary treaty was 
tliat which legulated the relations of that govern- 
ment mth Sinde. Little of importance had oc- 
cuired since its ratification, except the death of 
JSLoor Mahomed, the chief of the college of Ameeis 
at Hydeiabad, and some negotiations foi transferimg 
to the Biitish the management of Shikarpoie, which 
were never concluded. It was alleged that the 
Ameers had been engaged with vaiious parties in 
coirespondence of a tendency opposed to Biitish in- 
terests The charge is not improbable, and may 
have been true, but it is remarkable that the terrible 
reverses which our aimy sustained in Affghanistan, 
and the consequent diminution of our military re- 
putation, did not tempt the Ameeis, writhing as 
they weie under a deep sense of wrong, into any 
oveit act of hostility. Indeed, the man likely to 
be best informed on the subject,^ Colonel Outram, 
political agent m Sinde, declaied that “nothing 
_jfery_definite had been resolved on,” and expressed 
an opinion that “such changeable, puerile, audi 
divided chieftains” were not “ ever likely to entei 
into deep, and consequently dangerous, conspiracy,”/ 
nor did he “ consider that any thing of the sort 
would be persevered in so long as no further disas- 
teis befell oui arms in Affghanistan ” This was 
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■wntton on the last day of MaT« 184 2. Trhen our 
prospects in Afighoniatan were bnghtening 

Early in the year 1842, Lord EUenborongh as 
already mentioned, amved in India as tho successor 
of Lord Auckland. In May from M-bat especial 
cause does not appear, his lordship trangmitto<l 
to XJolonfil-Outram-lettOTS addressed to_tho threo. 
divisionfl of tho Ameore, threatening them ^nth tho 
confiscation of their dominions in the event of their 
proving finthless to the British govommont. Tho 
agent mis allomid a discretion oa to tho delivery of 
these letters, and m tho exorcise of that discretion 
ho mthheld them. 

The govemor^neml mis prepared to dispossess 
the Ameers of their territories, bnt on tho sup- 
position that no soffioient, or ostensibly sufficient, 
cause might bo ofibrded for this stop, ho meditated 
an important change in their situation, m regard 
to the British govomment. This mis tho commu- 
tation of the tribute payable by tbo Ameers to that 
govo mm ent, by the transfer of territory , and tho 
localities, ■where cessions of temtory were to bo 
derived, ■wero specified Colonel Outram submitted 
to tho goicmor-gcDCrnl tho sketch of a supple- 
mental treaty, embodying tbeso "viowb , but for some 
reason not explainable, his lordship deemed it not 
adnsablo to press nc^Uatlons on tho Ameers 
“precipitately,” and dotenmned “to Icavo their 
mmds for tho present in tranquillity 

• Letter ta pohUctl i^ent Id Binde 10th of April IW' — 
Smde Poperi p SSO 
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The “ tranquillity” conceded was not of long 
din-ation. In the month following that in mIiicIi 
expiession liad been given to the Mish that the 
Ameers should enjoy this inestimable boon of tran- 
quillity, Ma jor-General Sii Charles Napier vas 
ordered jto proceed _to Sinde, to a^isumo the chief 
militm^;^ command there This was not all ; he va'? 
also to exercise the chief political and civil autho- 
rity. Such an ariaugcmcnt, under peculiar cii- 
cumstnnees, may ho sometimes beneficial The 
present instance is pronounced by a wiiter hostile to 
Lord Auckland, and gencially favourable to Lord 
Ellenborough, to have been step, at such a crisis, 
_jof-very .questionable policy.”^ 

Sir Charles Napier, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the governor-general, proceeded to Smde, 
and on the 5th of Octobei, repoited that the Ameers 
levied tolls on the river, contrary to the treaty. 
Without waiting for the lesult of the remonstrance 
winch the British representative made on the sub- 
ject, that functionary" was, by instructions forwarded 
in answer to his communication, directed to inti- 
mate to the Ameers, that he was authorized to treat 
for a.reyusion of the treaty^ The agent to whom 
these instructions were addressed was nothmg loth 
to follow them ; and in a paper of extraordinary 
length, he recorded his conviction that the existing 
state of political relations between Smde and the 
British government could not last — That the moie 

* " A Grreat Country’s Little Wars,” by Henry_Lushington, 

p. 221 
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powerful government wonld, nt no very distant pe- 
— ' nod, swallow up the weaLer and that it would bo 

better to como to the results” at once “ if it could bo 
done with honesty” The difBcultr of doing it 
"■\vith honesty” was groat, but Sir Charles Napier 
was not a man to despair An array of— charges 
— agmn8t-tbo-Aineer8,_extonding over a considerable 
ponod was transmitted to the governor gonoml, 
and was answered by th e draft of a treaty to_bo 
presented for the acceptance of the alleged ofibn- 
dera By this document, re<]mrcd to cany into 
effect the project of obtaining tomtory in place of 
Inbute certain places wore pomted out os centres, 
to which a convenient arrondmmcnl of conntiy was 
to be assigned at the pleasure of the Bntisb general 
and political representative of his government. 
Another portion of temtoij was to bo taken to re- 
ward tho fidelity _of tho_Khan of Bhawlporo ns a 
British ally Tho Amoors were to provide fuel for 
the steamers navigating the Indus and if they 
failed, tho servants of tho British government wore 
to bo entitled to fell wood witbin a hundred vnnls 
of the banks of tbo nixr, within tho torritoncs of 
the Ameers This was on ofTonsivo pnnlcgc, but 
not tho most oflensivo that \rz3 claimed By a 
senes of article* m tho treaty, which wonld seem 
to have been framed purposely with a view to insult — 
tho Amccni wore to cease to evcrclse llm pnMiege 
of coining one of tbo chief clmmctcristics of sove- 
reignty Tlio Bntish government were to coin for 
them and to nggTa^■nto the indignity offtrcil to 
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these wretched piinces, the com was to hear on 
one side “ the efligy of the sovereign of England.” 
Thus ever}" transaction at cveiy bazaar throughout 
Sinde was to be made the means of publicl}’^ pro- 
claiming that the Amcci s had ceased to nile ; 
that they had become dependants of a foieign ]io- 
tentate, and hold so much of authoi ity as was allowed 
to remain with them only by the sulToianco of a 
superior, or of the soivants of that supeiior. Sepa- 
rate treaties were to be tendeied to the govern- 
ments of Hyderabad, and to those of Khyrpore, but 
they weie framed upon the same jnmciplcs, and 
diiected to the same ends. 

The justice of imposing such seveie teims was 
rested upon the authenticity of the letters said to ha's e 
been wntten respectively by Meei Nu'sseei Khan, 
of Hyderabad, and i\Ieer Roostum Khan, of Khyr- 
poie, and on the escape of an insurgent leader from 
the British authorities through the agency of a 
servant of the lattei pimce. As to the letters, every 
one acquainted with Oiiental affairs knows that 
-jcorrespondence-is constantly fabricated to aid any 
purpose that may be in hand. It is not meant that 
_^y Englishman was connected with the fabrication 
in this case, supposing the piocess to have been re- 
sorted to, or had any acquaintance with the matter 
The supposition is unnecessaiy , native adventurers 
Jiaye^great tact in guessing what will be useful 
or ac ceptable to those above them, and a lare 
facility in counterfeiting both signatuies and seals 
The authenticity of the letteis was denied by 
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tlie alleged Tvntors , the denial is certainly not to 
be receiTed ns conolnsive against belief in tbeir 
„nntbenticity, bat such bebef is not 'warranted by any 
suiBcient ovideneo The seal nttaclied_^to t ho lette r 
professed to be from Meer Nusscer Khan difllred 
from tho ordinary seal of that pnnee, but was said 
to correspond %ntb anotbor seal ■which he 'was repre- 
sented to possess Tho anthenticity of tho letter 
however, 'was doubted by at least ono very com 
__petcnljudgc.* Tho letter of Slcer Roostum Khan, 
accordmg to tho admission of those who brongUt it 
forward m accusation against him, could not be traced 
to his cognizance it ■was bcUoTed to havo_becn 
written by has minister, but whether with or with- 
out his knowledge was not shown , and tho escape 
of the prisoner from British cnstoily was m like 
manner traceable no fiirthcr than to tho agent by 
whom it was oflcctcd. Cert ainly tho nghts of 
pnneos were never assailed on such slender ground 
ns these charges afTordod But it was enough 
for reasons not then disclosed, it was resolved to 
go forwanl with tlic process which lind been com- 
menced under a dllTcrcnt administration, to tiglitcn 
tho grasp of tho Bntish government upon Sinde, 
and thus to accelerate tho progress of tho move- 
iment which was to convert that coimtry into a 
British province in namo ns well as in fact 

The treaties were presented for the acceptance 
of tho Ameers both of Upper and Loner Sinde, on 
. tho Gth of December Tlicy were nccom]ranlcd by 
* Mr Clak cnToy it Lah ore _ 
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letters from Sii Chailes Napier, intimating his in- 
tentimi to take immediate possession of tlie distiicts 
Minch it -was pioposcd to assign to the Khan of 
BhaM’lpoie The letters 'vvere dated the 1st of the 
month, and on the ISth .publicity M:as_given to the 
intention by the issue of a pioclamation, signed by 
the Biitish general, uhich, after reciting the ordeis 
under 'svlnch he acted, and the puiposc mIiicIi he 
had m view, declared that if the Ameeis should, 
aftei the commencement of the ensuing year, collect 
any leAenue in advance, or impose any new tax 
within the distiicts vliich they veie destined to lose, 
they should be punished by amercement At this 
time the new tieaties veie matteis foi discussion 
— they had not been latified — they weie mere pio- 
posals from one party, which the opposite paities 
might leject; subject, of couise, to the penalty 
attached to i ejection But it cannot fail to be ob- 
served, that Smde is dealt vath by Sir Charles 
Napiei as though the right of the goveinor-geneial 
of British India to parcel it out at his pleasure were 
unquestioned and unquestionable, and, moreover, 
as if it were desired to exercise this rio:ht m a 
manner as offensive as possible to those who were 
to suffer privation from the exercise The direct 
tendency of the proclamation Avas to lender the 
Ameers contemptible in the eyes of those whom 
they were yet, perhaps, for a time to be permitted 
to regard as subjects. Such a course could not 
facilitate the acceptance of the proffered treaties 
it was directly calculated to influence hostile feel- 
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ingB already beliered to prevail in their minds , and 
had it been determined to hurry on an appeal to 
the sTVord, no more likely means could have been 
devised than t he issue of this most iiyudicious and 
msulting proclamation ** 

The extraordinary constitution of the Sinde go- 
vernment has already been adverted to An incl 
dent, arising from this cause, has now to be noticed 
Meer Roostum was the chief of the Ameers of 
Khyrporo He was above eighty years of age, and 
consequently no long tenure of life and power (such 
power as he was likely to retain) could bo anticipated 
for lum Accordmg to the constitution of the Sindo 
state (if constitution it had), Ali Moorad, brother of 
Meer Roostum, was the legitimate successor of the 
pnnee m the chieftainship Meer Roostum, it was 
alleged, wished to divert the succession in favour of 
his own eon and Ah lloomd apphod to Sir Charles 
Napier for support against any such attempt, should 
it ho made. It was promised, on condition of tho 
fidelity of Ali Moorad to tho British cause But 
Ttys \iu3?aanageahl‘i- 
ness of a government constituted like that of Smdo 
was obvious enough , and it occurred to Sir Charles 
Napier that tho age of Meer Roostum, and a 
presumed indisposition on his part to bo longer 
burthened with tho tolls and vexations of govern- 
ment, might afTord means for cBTccting some mo<lifi 
cation favourable to British influence TIio following 
Btatoment rests upon tho authority of Sir Clmrlcs 
Napier, but it is pro|>cr to ob>cr\o in the outset 
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tliat it is not in all points uncontro verted. Meei 
Roostiiin sent a seciet communication to Sir Charles 
Najnei to the eftcct that lie could do nothing, and 
M'ould make his escape to the British geneial’s 
camp. This step was not desired ; it was re- 
garded as inconvenient, and by a very adroit, if 
not a yeiy straightforwaid, piece of diplomacy, the 
geueial was lelieved alike fiom the embairassment 
which would have resulted from entei taming Meer 
Roostum in his camp, and from that which would 
have followed his refusing him this refuge As the 
transaction was in many points extraoidinaiy, it 
will he best to relate it, as fai as possible, in the 
words of the chief actor. Sir Charles Napier him- 
self. It appeared, then, to him that the only 
desirable system to follow in Smde was that of 
“ making the chief powerful, and holding him under 
the power of the government,” the Biitish govern- 
ment being meant “This,” writes Sir Charles 
Napier, addressing the governor-geneial, “made me 
promise Ah Moorad your loidship’s support in 
having the turban,^ which your lordship has 
approved of. The next step was to secure him 
the exercise of its power now, even duiing liis j 
brother’s life This I was so fortunate to succeed 
in, by peisuadmg Meer Roostum to place himself 
in All Moorad’s hands ’’j* Meer Roostum, accoid- 

* The "word turban, it wdl be perceived, is here used m the 
same sense as the word crown is frequently employed to mdicate 
the sovereignty 

t Letter to governoi- general, 27th of December, 1842 — Smde 
Papers, p 515 
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iHglj, instead of proceeding to the Bntish camp, 
threw himself upon his brother, and surrendered to 
him the chief authority He seems, however, soon 
to have repented of the steps which he had taken, 
for in a very few days he escaped from the care 
of the person to whom he had been commended 
by the Bntish general • 

The flig ht of _Meer Roostum — his first flight, 
namely, that which was followed by the surrender 
of his power to All Moorad — excited great con- 
sternation among his lamily and followers. They 
forthwith fled, but not to the British camp nor to 
All Moorad Their choice was the desert, and the 
greater portion were reported to have sought safety 
in a fort called Emaun Ghnr Thither Sir Charles 
Napier resolved to follow them, and commoncod his 
march without delay No certain mtelhgonco as to 
a supply of water being attainable, it was deemed 

* That tbe of Orieotml pnocc* thcmld be tDcxpbcabtfl 

li no Oiinjr nev Uofortoiuttij io Ud* IiutsDce the coodact of 
the Bntub geoer^ u inexphcahle ftlfo ud his ■tstezsenti utcooq 
cHable tmdl he iholl famish soEae foitker cxplanatiOB An tccoont 
giren by him has been dosejy foDryord in the nimtiTB which 
win bo found m the tot but it ought not to be concealed that 
the letten of the gilUnt general, wiiUen at different periods con 
raini^ amounting to positiTe 'contrudictioni The 

account folloired above was written only eight daja after the 
transactions recorded and coincides with another more brief which 
bean dwiw on the day after Meer Roostum sought shelter with his 
brother Any render disposed to ciemse fail ingenuity in un 
ravelling the pcrplcxitici end reconciling the discordance of this 
strange affair ali reitiag on tho authonty of Sir Chsrici Napier 
will find abundant opportunity m the pupcn on the subject. 
Some nobce of them will be found hereafter 
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prudent to take forward only a veiy small foico. chap 

^ XXXII 

It consisted of three liundicd and fifty men of the ^-1- 

Queen’s 22nd, mounted on camels (two on each 

animal), two hundied Sindean hoi so, and two 24- 

poundei Imwitzers The xiant of foiage lendered 

it necessary to send back a hundred and fifty of the 

hoise The remainder of the foicc encountcicd the 


ditficulties of the descit maich, which ueie gieat, 
and leached E m aim Glmr, which place was occu- 
pied without difficulty, and destroyed. The foit 
was stated to belong to Ali hlooiad, who consented 
to its destiuctiou. The maich of the British geneial, 
and the capture and destiuction of a foi tress belong- 
ing to some or other of the authorities of Snide, 
took placet a time when we were professedly m a 
state of peace with all It is greatly, therefore, to be 
desired, for the credit of the British name, that the 
statement above noticed should be coiiect It has, 
however, been disputed, and with some appearance 
of truth. The fall of Emaun Ghui took place early 
in the month of J anuary, 1 843 

The event was not without effect , but the 
Ameers were yet naturally anxious to put off the 
evil day, which was to divest them almost of the 
very semblance of sovereignty. Majoi Outram,' 
whose powers had been withdiawn, and who had, 
consequently, retired to Bombay, it was thought 
might, by his personal influence, be able to effect 
something in the way of dimimshing the reluctance 
of the princes to sign the sentence of then own 


virtual deposition 


He leturned, held various con- 
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ferences with tbo Ameere, and finally prevailed on 
them personally to affix their seals to the treaties • 
Bnt there were other parties who claimed the 
pnnlege of judging beside the Ameers. The Bc- 
loochee tribes — bold, fierce, and intractable — ^woro 
greatly excited against the European intruders, 
wbo, by no slow advances, were establishing their 
own authority supreme m Smde As the Bntlsh 
commissioner and his attendants departed from the 
final conference, they were assailed with exocratlons 
&om on assembled crowd, who wore restrained from 
'more dangerous expression of their feelings only by 
the presence of a strong escort of horse, sent by tho 
Ameers, under the command of some of their most 
infiuentlal cUlefi 

One great point on which the Ameers hod dwelt 
In their conferences with Major Outmra, was the 
irrong which the British antbontics had caused and 
contmued to uphold, m tho transfer of authority 
from Meer Roostum to^All Moorad It was stated 
that the surrender of power ly tho latter had been 
the effect of compnWon , and seeing that tho aged 
chieftain was altogether in tho hands of his brother 
it is very probable such was tho fact Tho political 
move, which the Dntish general thought a raastor- 
stroVe of diplomacy, thus became a chief cause of 
orabarrnssmg tho negotiation, while it placed a 
chief, vcnorablo for his years at least, in tho position 

• With the esceptioa of aw of tho Amms of KhjTpotr who 
nllogcd thst Us eotl WM in tho pOMcsikm of hli brothor sad 
jitomlKd to ratily tie Iraty at « future time 
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of an oppic'^sccl and injnrcd man, and left on the 
slionldeis of the highest Biitish authority in Snide 
the chaige of being tlie piincipal author of the 
chieftain’s degiadation.'*’ 

It was constantly icprcscntcd by the Amccis, 
that the continued advance of Sii Charles Najner 

* llic embarrassing situation m \\liicb Sir Charles Napier 
placed himself bv Ins proceedings in regard to Mecr Uoostum 
and All Moorad was obiiously felt by him ^cr 5 ' dccjily, .is may 
be seen by a collation of Ins statements on the subject m the 
Snide Papers and the supplcmcntarj collection 

'Hie first notice of the nfiair to be found in the printed papers 
occurs m a letter from Sir Charles Napier to the goi ernor-gcncral, 
dated Sukkiir, December 20tb, 1S42, winch commences thus — 

" I had a secret message from Mecr Uoostum The bearer li.ul 
an open letter in the usual unmeaning stjlc of the Durbar, but 
the messenger pn\ .atcly informed Lieutenant Browm, that Uoostum 
could do nothing, and w ould escape to my camp I did not like 
tins, as it w ould lla^ c embarrassed me ^ ery much liow' to act , 
but the idea struck me at once that he might go to Ah Moorad, 
who might mduce him (as a family arrangement) to resign tlic 

turban to him (All Moorad), especially as Uoostum has long 

^been desirous of getting nd of this charge of the Talpoors I 

therefore secretly WTote to Uoostum and Ali Moorad, and about 
one o’clock this morning 1 had an express from Ah Moorad, to 
say that lus brother is safe watli him, and that he requested me 
not to move upon Khyrpore before twelve o’clock to-day, to give 
time for his w'omen to get aw’ay in safety This I promised, and 
the more readily, as I could not (from other circumstances) move 
before to-morrow. Ah. Moorad is now virtually chief, for, if ' 
Meer Uoostum does not bestow the turban upon him, he will, at 
all events, be guided by Ah, mto whose hands he has voluntarily 
thrown himself Ah Moorad was more powerful than any of the 
Talpoors, even when Meer Uoostum’s name and power were 
agamst him, now he is irresistible, and m alhance wuth us 
besides ” After a few further observations. Sir Charles Napier 
bnefly sums up the results of the course which he had followed , 
and at the head of the summary stand the three points follo\vmg 
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would exasperato the Beloochees, and cause them 
to fesort to anna in defence of the independence of 

■— Finrt that Ah Moamd the looct p ow eifu l of the Telpoor 
f a gifl y la aecnred to oar interert by the promise of the tnrhaii 
Second j that the chief of the Tilpoon frightened at the yjolencc 
of hi* family and at our gteady operations to coerce them has 
throwu himself mto hii brother s poorer by my adnce otbenmo 
I should bchcTe some tnck waa mtendcd. 'ITnrd fh«t we 
having complete power over the brother have power over all 
mthont any chief mahmg or any apparent int er ference or 
any distnrbancn of the natUTal order of succenioiu 

In another letter to the govemor general, dated 27th of 
December Sir Charles Napier after adrertitig to the dophaty of 
the Ameen aay» This convicbon opened upon me a systctn 
which appears the only one to follow — malong the chief powcrfol, 
and holding him tmdcr the p owe r of the gotemmHit. iTus made 
me Tcaturo to promiac All Mooiad yonx lonlihip ■ support to 
having the turban, which yora* lords^ has approved of The 
next step was to sec ur e him the exeroso of its power now oreo 
during hia brother’s life, Hus I was so fortunate to su cc e e d m 
by persuading Meer Boostnm to place himself m All Moorad s 
bauds ^Hus buret upon bis frunDy and foDowers IDte a bomb* 
ahelL In a letter of stfrl later date (29th December) also ad 
dressed to the goremor general Sir Charles Nspier who bad then 
become acquamted with Meer Hoostum s flight from his brother 
thus writes ■ — " Meer Roostum haA resigned the turban to his 
brother Ah in the most fonna] manner writaig his resignation in 
the Koran before all the reUgious men collected to witzmss tho 
raignation at D^ett, Absent the Koran to mo to see it I said 
that thc*e fimuly arrungements were their own but that your 
lordslup would support the bead of them family whoovrr Jt might 
bo according to the spirit of the treaty} that I paaonallr thought 
It better for Boottum to keep tho turban, and let Ah Wooiad act 
for but that he was free to do as he pleased } it was a family 
rurangement with which your lordship would not lalcrfcrr 
This much is to be gathered from the first pubUsbed collection 
of papers relating to Slade and the amoont may be stated as 
follows —that Mccr Roostum proposed to escape to the Ilriusb 
comp that Sir Charles Napier wui defxroui of averting such a 
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their countiy That ofiiccr, however, continued to 
ad^ancc, and on the 15th of Fehiuaiy the long- 

mo\cmcnt, nnd sugt^cslcd tlint the old chief should take refuge 
Muth his brother, Ah Moornd , that m making this suggestion he 
w as actuated b} a ^\lsh to place Ah Moorad, at all c\cnts, m 
possession of the actual power attached to what is called the 
turban, and, if it could be accoiniihshcd, m possession of the 
turban itself He abstained from suggesting the transfer, but 
thought it might he cfrccted by a “ familj* arrangement ” 
Alcer Roostum acted on the British general's adnee, proceeded 
to join his brother, and b} his ow n free consent, or as the result 
of compulsion, made the surrender of the turban, as Sir Charles 
Napier had desired 

The supplementar) collection of pajicrs contains the follow ing 
letter from Sir Charles Napier to Mccr Roostum, which it is to he 
presumed is the letter WTitten in answ cr to the alleged communi- 
cation from the chief to the British general offering to come to his 
camp “ My own heltcf is, that, personally, you lia\c ever been 
the fnend of the Enghsh But jou arc helpless among your lU- 
judging family I send this by your brother. Ins Highness Ah 
Moorad , hsten to his adnee , trust yourself to his care , you arc 
too old for war , and, if battle begin, how' can I protect you ? If 
you go w’ltli your brother, } ou may either remain W'lth him, or I 
W”!!! send an escort for you to bring you to my camp, where you 
will be safe Follow’ my advice, it is that of a fnend , why should 
I be your enemy ? If I w'as, wdiy should I take tins trouble to save 
you^ I think jou will believe me, but do as you please ” Tins 
letter, it wall be observed, docs indeed give the person to w'hom 
it IS addressed the option of coming to the Bntish camp — after 
he had surrendered lumself to Ins brother and successor. Ah 
Moorad, not at once and immediately , and Sir Charles Napier, in 
his correspondence Avith the governor-general, declared that the 
presence of the Ameer in his camp would embarrass him 

In a paper drawm up by Sir Charles Napier at a later penod, 
and which wdl be found in the supplementary collection, pp 112 
— 115, as an mclosure m a letter to the governor- general, dated 
10th of August, 1843, numbered 155, the writer, after advertmg 
to some conversations with Ah Moorad, thus contmues “ Soon 
after, a message amving from Meer Roostum, clai mi ng my pro- 
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threatened outbreak took place , the first object of 
attack bemg the reaidenc e of th e British com 

teo^Q ag WTTt rt tlic of Im own ofltred in o p por 

tnnity of hirmg one min to deal with mrteid of a iactmo with 
whom it wiB impoulble for a mrilixed govenunent to deal and 
mto -whoae mtngoea I ctmndesrtd it midlgiufied for i powerful 
goTemment to enter and from the fint I determined not to 
mto thenn 1 wu detennined that when there wu a breach of treaty 
whether great or small I wtmld hold aH the Ameer* re*ponaiblc 
and would not be played off like a ahnttlecoclc, and toli thu was 
done by one Ameer and that ly another nndiares weel amqjnry 
to find out whom f waa to hold reiponsible for aggrewon for I at 
once nw on amring in Smde that thu hide-and »eek re 

Bponnbfljtywi* the game which the Ameer* bad been playing The 
prapoaal of Meer Hooatnm to coma into my camp o ff er ed me an 
easy remedy for tha erfl and haying adopted the high opinion 
whwh Major Ontram entotamed of Ah Moored I had no heslta 
bon m recammending hi* brother to bi* protectxD and be 
admed by him i bnt I beg the reader to beer m mind — for it u 
a matter of fint rata importanee and one epem which the whole 
gut of the matter dependa— -that, while adriflng Meer Rooetum 
Co be gtdded by hi* brother yet haring ioipicion* m despite of 
the high character giren to me by Major Ontram of that brother 
tW aome intngne moat be going on I gare Meer Roostmn the 
opbem and inntation of coming to my camp and pnttmg hinuelf 
under my proteeben- I repeat the word mu*t becaiuc it U 
utterly unpoatible for me to behere that any Eastern Pinn can 
act without mtngpe. By my adyico to Meer Hooturn whldi 
let the reader obterve waa not giren till it wa* a*ked I •ecurcd 
to Meer Roortnm the honomable ^d po wafu l protection of the 
Bntuh goremment. This bo did oot clix»»e to accept | ho went 
to hi* brother and then he fled from that brother with hi* uioal 
yaciQatiiig imbecility ^ 

AH thu la reconciUhlc with what ha* been already quoted, but 
there Is a colouring giren to the tynnaactloo* described which In 
itnct truth they will not bear Meer Uoostmn denied that be 
had ever icnt the mc*»ago upon which Sir Charic* Napier s Inter 
fctence with hu morement* wa* hc*ed and the fiict of hi* E*r 
mg sent it nata solely on the awcrtlon of the moowbcc by whom 
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missioner, Colonel Outram. A dense body of cavalry 
and infantiy took post in a manner to command 

the message, real or pretended, -was delivered But, presuming 
the message to be genuine (and upon this presumption Sir Charles 
Napier, throughout tlie papers, grounds lus right to advise), it 
follows that Meer Roostum desired to place himself m the hands 
of the British general, hut the latter did not wish to have him. 
He advised the aged chieftain to go to his brother, and with refer- 
ence to this advice, and tlie manner m which it was given, it is 
not a fair statement to sayJdiat-RIeet-Roostum “did not choose, 
to accept” the protection of the British government He did 
choose to accept it (supposing the message to have been sent), 
for he had apphed for it , hut he was recommended to take another 
course, which smted Sir Charles Napier better Let Sir Charles 
Napier speak for himself In a letter to Meer Roostum, dated 
January the 2nd, 1843 (m supplementary collection, p 7, No 17), 
he says “ You know that you offered to come to my camp, and 
that I advised you to go to your brother’s fortress instead of 
commg to my camp ” 

But a more extraordinary passage occurs in a later part of the 
paper,No 155 intlie supplementary collection, it follows “Another 
thmg I have to observe — it is, that when I heard that he had 
resigned the turban to Ah Moorad, I disapproved of it , and Mr 
Brown wall recollect my sending Ah Moorad’s vakeel back to him 
with this message I even recommended him to return the turban, 
and merely act as h^s brother’s lieutenant His answer was, that 
the deed had been executed m due form before all the mooUahs or 
pnests, and that it was impossible to alter it I, of course, had 
nothmg to say , I had no business to mterfere with the private 
arr^gements of the Ameers ” And in a letter to the governor- 
general in council, dated the 12th of August, 1843 (supp coll 
No 157), Sir Charles Napier says “ I assuredly did not press the 
abdication of the turban by Meer Roostum, nor did I even advise it, 
on the contrary, my letters will shew that I recommended that he 
should not ” In these two passages Sir Charles Napier asserts 
that he did not press the resignation of the turban , that he did 
not even advise it , that he recommended that it should not take 
place, and that on hearing that it had been effected, he disapproved 
of the act and suggested its voidance It may be granted that 
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three sides of the mclofore in ■which the residence 
wna situated, the fourth being defended by a British 

h© did not openly adrue the transfer of tlie toban and consc 
quantly that he did not press it, bat from his own *Wlnr Tit vm it 
IS dear that be 'wished it The idea struck me at once iItjiii be 
(ifeer Rooetom) might go to Ah Kfoorad who might mdoce 
him, as a family arrangemenl, to resign the tnrban to him (AC 
Moorad) " — Letter (abore quoted) December SOth. In the hope 
of effecting this object, be adyiaed Metr Uoostnm to place 
in his brother s hands as appears from Sir Charles Nipier i own 
declaratwn m hia letter of De cem ber 27th to the gomnor general 
abore quoted, from the letter to Wcer Roostnm in answer to the 
menage, which has also been quoted and from the other letter to 
tie aam© chiefr Ekewisc qtioted above where Sir Charles Napier 
Bays Yon know that yon offered to come to my comp and that 
I advised yon to go to your brother a fortress instead of cotatog 
to ray camp Further be iteommended Meer Roostnm not only 
to go to ha bro th er hot to hsten to ha adnee '* and he knew 
faQ well what were Ah Moorad s news Sir Cbarln Kapier 
laid the tram expectmg and desnrmg that it ihoold be bred by 
another — it waa so fired, end hit langttage u erplauung hu 
own abare m the trtnsacfaoo partakes more of the character of 
qwoal fJwtAing than might be looked for in a man bred, not m 
chambers bot m camps in a note upon a statement made by 
Mijor Ootmn. p 29 of the supplementary coCection Sir Charles 
Napter eaysr It (the transfer of the tnrhim) was the pomtive act 
of Mecr Roostnm witboot my catmmnce or cren knowledge tiD 
itwasdooe” It was withootthe Bntoh general s ^knowledge} 
btrt after readiog hxs own acconot of hn news in sending Mecr 
Roostum to All Moorad, can any one say that it was witboot ha 
conniTance? 

Bot beitdea denying that he pressed or adnsed the sMjcatJOO 
Sir Charles Napier says that be recommended that it should not be 
made and that bis Icttcre will shew tha The only letter found 

in the coHectioDs whWi tends to bear out th» assertion, fr *d 

dre»ed to Mecr Ah Moorad under date of the 23rd of December 
1843 (lopfdementary collection p C No 14) which commences 
thus i ” I thmV your iughnesa will do well not to aittime the 
turban for the following reasons People wHl ny that the Englub 
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steamer, -wliicb, happily, lay in the rivei at no gieat 
distance A hot fiie was commenced and kept up 

^put it on yoi^r head, against the \nll of Meer Roostum But do as 
you please. I only give you my advice as n friend m ho \\ islies to see 
you great and poM erful in Smde This is the w isliof my government 
Tlie governor-general has approved of all that I have said to you. 
If to he the ehieftain giies you power, I should say, assume the 
turban But it gives you none You are strong without it 
No one in Smde ean oppose you, no one out of Smde can oppose 
you The. Irtish government will secure you against all ene- 
mies ” Now herein Sir Charles Napier certainly does express 
an opmion unfai ourable to the assumption of the turban by Ah 
Moorad, but the force of that opimon is altogether neutralized 
by the words " do as }ou please ” "UBien a man has witlun his 
grasp the object of his highest ambition, and receives from a per- 
son of w’hose opmion he stands m awe a mild dissuasive from 
possessing himself of it, qualified, how’cver, by the gracious conces- 
sion " do as you please,” there can be no doubt as to the result , 
he will “please” to take that which he covets Thus acted Ah 
Moorad, and thus did Sir Charles Napier intend that he should 
act, notwithstanding the affectation of gently dissuading him from 
a step, which the general had placed Meer Roostum in Ins hands 
for the very purpose of forwardmg 

„The. tortuous, course of Sir Charles Napier m regard to the 
transfer of the turban is further illustrated by a proclamation 
w'hich he issued from his camp at Khyrpore, on tlie 1st of 
January, 1843, and which appears in the supplementary 
collection. No 15, on p 6 In this document he says "His 
highness the Ameer Roostum Khan sent a secret messenger 
to me to say that he was in the hands of his family, and could * 
not act as his feehngs of friendship for the English nation ' 
prompted him to do, and that if I would receive him he woidd 
escape and come to my camp I answered his highness that I 
would certamly receive him, but that my advice was for him to 
consult with his brother, the Ameer Ah Moorad Khan He took 
my advice He went to the fort of Dejee to his brother When 
I heard of this I was glad, for I thought that Smde would be 
tranquil , that his highness would spend his last days m honour 
and in peace I moved with my troops towards Khjrrpore to 
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for foar hoore bj the assailants , but their attempts 
to effect on entrance -vrere defeated by the jndidons 

force hi* Tiolent &in£Iy to dlipcrtc the wGd bond* th*t they bid 
collected I lent hja vord that I ehoold Tint hjco ; I 

Wanted to lah hi* adnea ii to the irringeineiiti for the new 
treaty j I thought that ho had again become tho feend of the 
goremment tbit I aerve ‘ITiitmgbt I heardthithe hidwlenmlr 
conferred upon hu brother the Ameer Ah Moond# the tnrben of 
command orer the TUpoor &mfly which brother u the heir to 
tbit bnno nr 1 tiKjugbt tini a wy wtie y Tocvw^dmjt mid it added 
to my desire to meet hu highness that I might heir from hb 
own bps lb abont these things and report the nme to the 
goremor general, being issored that these acts of hu highness 
would recti ITT for him the good opiPKm und friendship of tho 
goremor general of India. My feelings towards hu highness 
were those of friendship honour and peace I eren admed hu 
hlghoess a brother the Ameer All Moorad. not to accept the 
turban but to aaant hu brother the chief m the care of gu ran 
tneut 

The above poasage u not of great length, but notwithstanding 
tho wntcr seemi to hare found it impossible to jirefer re any thing 
bke cousutency through it. He declares that he thought the 
surrender of the turban ** a very wue proceeding,'’ and that be 
wished to report U as one smoog titIotu acts (what were the 
others does not appear} which would recortr for hfecr Roostnm 
tho good opinion nod friendship of the goremor geBcralj** and 
yet he goes on to boast thathe had adrised All Moorad not to accept 
the toiban not to concur m an act which was xnse and which 
ta or eoTef In the opimon of Sir Charles Napier would bo grati 
fjing to the bead of itw goTCTTunent which he terred It Is 
proper to state that a reraum of Sir Charles Nspicr t procla 
motion differing m some r es p ects from that joit quoted appoirs 
In the supplemcntiiry coUcctioii but the vanatioiu do not dear 
Up tho Bntub general s character for ccmslstoticy or plain dcahag 
In the second Termon, the morn importsnt part of the passage 
extracted stands thus i— ~ That same evening I had lattHigenee 
thatta highness bad conferTed the turbon erf the TaJpocr fanuly 
QO hu brother Meer Ah Moorad becauM be wss the righ^l 
pwscfsor of It. I amBWered that this was wdi and dahtd 
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eftorts of Captain Conway, tlic ofiicer in command, 
ably and zealously siippoitcd by bis subalterns, 

more earnestly to meet Ins highness, m order that I miglit hear 
from himself ■\\ hat he had done, and also, that I might be able 
to state the same to his lordship the go\ emor-gencral , and I 
thought that, by his obsennng such a line of conduct, he would 
have re-estabhshed himself in the fn% our of the British goi ern- 
ment , my wash was, that friendship and honour should continue 
\Mth Mecr Roostura , and I ga^c his brother, Mccr Ah Moorad, 
advice that he should not tahe the turban, but that he should 
assist his highness in the arrangements for his country ” The 
reader w ill sec that this lca\ cs the matter in question as it stood 
The vanations bct\^ cen the ti\ o versions of the proclamation arc 
greater than could ha\ c been expected , but they do not affect 
the vic^s of Sir Charles Napier, as to the transfer of the turban, 
nor the character of his proccedmgs in respect of that transfer. 

Sir Charles Napier alleges, that he not only abstained from 
advising the transfer of the turban — that he not only advised the 
direct contrary — ^but that after he heard of the transfer, he "dis- 
approved of it ,” sent a message recommending the rescission 
of the act, and acquiesced in giving it effect only on being assured 
that it was both regularly executed, and irrc\ ocablc Now it is 
to be feared that the word " disapproved” is here used in a manner 
which, if not altogether unwarrantable, is at least obscure and 
equivocal How could Sir Charles Napier disapprove of that 
wdiich he had taken pains to bnng about, and w’hicli he invariably 
affirmed to be desirable for the Bntish government ? It is to be ' 
presumed, therefore, that m saying he " disapproved,” he means 
not that he felt disapprobation, but that he expressed it His 
communication to Meer All Moorad must have been a deliberate 
piece of double- dealmg, or his avowal, several weeks before, of a 
desire that Meer Roostum should give the turban to Meer Ah 
Moorad, must have been insincere There is no reason for em- 
bracing the latter branch of the alternative, and, consequently, 
there is no choice but to accept the former 

Meer Roostum, after gomg to his brother Ah Moorad, as ad- 
vised by Sir Charles Napier, and surrendermg to that brother the 
turban, as washed, though not advised, by Sir Charles Napier, 
subsequently fled from his brother, declared that the surrender of { 
the turban was extorted from him (as most probably it was), and | 
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Lieutenant Hording and Ensign Pennefatlier, of 
her Majesty a 22nd» and by two voluntocra, Captain 


alleged that Sir Oharle* Napier had recommended hnn to go to 
hi* brother and be gorerned by hi* adrlce Trhlch rtcom 
menda t ion be had followed. On tlrn Sir Chailei Nepter re 
mark* m a letter to Major Oatram Feb 11 1843 Snpple 
mentary Collection page 32 No 67 — Roottume pica of 
bemg Bcnt to Ah Moorad by me i* a *hallow aflmir; becnoae m 
the fint place he acnt a secret meaiage (by hloyadeen, I believe 
Brown told me) to txj ho was to all Intent* a pmoner In Khyr 
pore and ttiet he had tned to tend away hi* iomHy and vs* 
obbged to brmg them back after they w ere on tharroad and that 
he woold escape and come to my camp Brown know* oil thia 
mattfer The meaaengcr said ho (Rooatnm) woold do whntcrer 
I advtaed. My answer wa* Take yonr brother** adnee go 
to him and eidier itay with him or I wiD escort ytm to mp 
camp IB* flying from hi* brother • camp prorcs that he wa* 
not a pmoner t hi* not flying to mme prores cither ha doplkity 
or hi* cmheoiEty I behevo the Utter ; but Imbedhty i* not a legi 
t timate eocaue for roler*. I hare only to deal anth hi* acts | he 
pUyed yon the same tnck he eren now stands ont t ho cannot 
Bay All Moored sttll mflaence* bim I beUere be did at first bat 

doe* not nowi end I am half inclined now to donbt the Uct, 
thoQgh I did not do so at first bat a* I a&id the Intngae* of 
these people are nothing to me only I will not let hU cunning 
attempt to cast his condaot upon my advice posi He went eon 
traiy to my adrlce and now want* to make out that he acted 
hy It. I tend yon a copy of my letter ** A more oxtraordliitiy 
and pamfol specimen of flonDdenng than I* afforded by thU paa 
sage 1 * rarely to be found. Boortum s plea of bang tent to Ah 

Moored hy" Sir Chaiie* Napier wa* not a ihaHow affair j" be 
was ao sent, and no sophistry can explain the fact away Indeed 
a few after the Bbore, Sir Charles Napier ad m it* the fact 
** My answer wa* Take yonr brother ■ adnee t go to him, and 
other stay with him or I wBl escort you to my camp " The 
reckJeas mode of a r g uin g adopted by BIr Charic* Napier In regard 
to Meer Roottnm * flight from hi* brother Ii not Ic»» remarkable 
thten the jTrt of the passage— his flying from hU brother s comp 
pro v e * tbat he wa* not a pmoner"— did Sir darlc* Naptcr nerrr 
know of a prisoner nmHng hu escape ? Ifi* not flyUg to mine 
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Green, of the 21st native infantry, and Captain 
Wells, of tlie 15tli. Captain Bro\ni, Bengal engi- 

proves cither lus duplicity or liis imbecilitj’' ” It proves neither one 
nor the other, though possibly the old chief might he under the 
influence of both , hut, at all events, he had httle cause for confi- 
dence in one who had recommended him to trust himself to the 
advice and keeping of a rival, by whose threats or cajolery his 
dignity had been subverted The conclusion of the above extract 
IS worthy of all that precedes it “ I wall not let his cunning 
attempt to cast his conduct on my advice pass He went contrary 
to my advice, and now v ants to make out that he acted by it I 
send you a copy of my letter ” On first reading this, it is impos- 
sible not to suppose that the words “ he went contrary to my ad- 
\uce” must apply to the flight of Meer Roostum from his brother, 
not to his going to him , hut the accuracy of tlus construction 
seems doubtful, because the letter, a copy of which is referred to, 
is that to Meer Roostum, m answer to his secret commumcabon, 
and which is quoted above (page 427) If it he meant tliat Meei 
Roostum went to his brother contrary to Sir Charles Napier’s 
advice, the assertion is one of the boldest experiments upon the 
extent of human creduhty ever hazarded. After the most careful 
consideration of this passage, no one can feel satisfied that he is 
in possession of its meaning , and the impression left on the mind 
is, that the wnter felt that he was strugghng with difficulties 
which could not be overcome , that he was conscious of the bad- 
ness of his cause, and of the impossibdity of making out even a 
plausible case in his favour. No degree of ingenuity can give to 
the conduct pursued towards Meer Roostum the colour of 
straightforwardness and honesty 

Throughout this mqmry, the conduct of Sir Charles Napier 
has been tned solely upon lus own testimony Much might be 
added, if the statements made on the other side were admitted , 
but it IS better that the case should be rested upon evidence, to 
which even the fnends and defenders of the Bntish general cannot 
object Upon such evidence it is clear, that though, not m ap- 
pearance, Sir Charles Napier was m substance, the party chiefly im 
^trumental m transfemng the power and station of Meer Roostum 
to Meer Ah Moorad , and that, subsequently, finding that the 
act was regarded as odious, he vamly struggled to reheve himself 
from responsibdity in respect to it 
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neers, was dispatched to the steamer and there 
rendered valuable assistance in directing her fire 
The number of men under Captain Conway was en 
tirely inadequate to any protracted defence, and the 
stock of ammnnition was scanty A reinforcemont 
of men and a supply of ammnmtion were expected 
by another steamer hot she arrived without either, 
and it became obviouB that there was nothing to 
be done bat to eflfeot a retreat with as little loss as 
possible An attempt was made to remove the pro 
perty within the residence , but the camp followers 
became alarmed, and after reaching the steamer 
With their first loads, could not be brought to return 
while the fighting men had employment more im 
portant as well as more stimng than looking after 
baggage The greater portion of the property was 
therefore abandoned, and the British party evacuated 
their quarters in a body, covered by a few sJdrmishors. 
The movement was effected with perfect order , and 
the Bntish commander, with his bravo escort, arrived 
in safety ot the camp of Sir Charles Napior 

There was now no mode of deciding tho existing 
differences but by the sword. Sir Charles Napior 
accordingly advanced to a place called hlocnn co _ 
about SIX miles from Hyderabad, winch he reached 
on tho 17th of February, where ho found tho Amocn 
posted m great force. Their position was strong 
their flank being protected by two woods, which were 
connected by the dry bed of the nvor Fulailcc 
haying a high bank behind which and in tho woods 
were tho enemy posted In front of tho extreme 
right, and on the edge of tho wood protecting it 
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was a village. Having made his observations, the 
Biitish geneial prepared for attack ; posting Ins 
artillery on. the right of the line, and sending 
forward slarmishers to diive out the enemy’s foice. 
The advance then took place from the light in 
echelon of battalions; the left being declined to 
escape the file of the village The artillery and hei 
Majesty’s 22nd foimed the leading echelon; the 
25th native infantry the second, the 12th native 
infantry the third, and the 1st grenadier native in- 
fantiy the fourth 

About a bundled yaids from the bank the Biitish 
opened the fire of their musketry in answer to that 
of the enemy. Thencefoiwaid the oflicial details of 
the battle are neither very full nor very clear This 
much IS ceitain, that the conflict was obstinate and 
sanguinaiy, and that foi a time the event was 
doubtful. The Biitish, however, continued to pi ess 
determinedly on theii opponents ; and a chaige 
fiom the 9th Bengal light cavalry (which foimed the 
leserve), aided by some Sinde horse, completed the 
discomfiture of the enemy, who slowly retired The 
victory cost the Biitish a loss of sixty-two killed, 
and one hundred and ninety-five wounded Among 
the number was a laige pioportion of ofi&cers The 

* The following is a hst of the officers who suffered — 

9th regiment hght cavalry — Lieut Bt Captain and Adjutant 
Cookson, killed , Captain A Tucker, Lt Bt Captain S Smith, 
Lt H. G C Plowden, Ensign J H Furth, wounded 

Her Majesty’s 22nd regiment — Captain W W Tew, killed , 
Lieut -Col J L Pennefather, Captain Conway, Lieut F. P 
Haidmg, Ensign R Pennefathei, Ensign H Bowden, wounded 
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loss of the enemy was estimated at five thousand , 
bat this amoTmt seems incredible • 
j Immediately after the battle bit of the Ameera 
I (three of Khyrpore and three of Hyderabad) gurren- 
. dered themselves prisoners , and on the 20th of 
February Sir Charles Napier entered the capital of 
Lower Sinde. Bat the contest was not yet at an 
end Shere Mahomed, Ameer of lifeerpore, re- 
mained In anna , and on the 24th of March the 
Bntiah commander marched ont of Hyderabad to 

l&lii regiment nabre mfiintry— Ojrtmn »nd Dt, Major Jod 
ion Lt and Bt Captain Me*do Lientenant Wood, killed 
Fnngn Holbrow ^fotmded. 

25tii reguncnt naiiTB mfirntry — Major Teeadale killed linit 
Or M Riayre, Lietrt. BooidiHon, wounded 

Staff — Major Wyllle, Annat. Aj^t. Gen S and B woonded 

* One of the moat pleaaing dabes of a general u to rtsder jut 
prfiue to those who bare diabognuhed thmaelres coder hu cno 
mind It u ecircelf a leu gr a t ifyin g doty to those wheno ham 
hler pranace It la to record the reanlto of the uddicr a efforta hot 
the hat of officers ffironrably noticed by Sir Chailei Napier ia lo 
long that to introdace thor nainea into the text woold here the 
effect of converting a comWerable portJoD of it into a mere entn 
h^^oe. It la however not fitting that each namei thoold be paired 
over and theyorcccmacqacnUy hero preaentci Tkoo&ccnmiacd 
in the general a deipntcb are hlajor Tccidile (IdUcd) Mi^ 
Jackson (killed) Captolna Meade Tew and Cookaoo (all killed ) ; 
Lientenant Wood (IdDed) licntenimt Colonel Pennefidher 
(wounded) Major WyDio (wounded) (Captains Tnck-er and Con 
vroy (both wounded) Licutenanti Harding and Phayro (both 
wounded) Lieutenant-Colonel Pittle MijorBtory CiptalnJicob 
Major Uoyd Captama Whitlio and Hott, Major “VN oddingtoo 
Major Reid, Jlijor Rwle Captain Jockaon Meotcniflt AIcMurdo 
Major McPherson lieutenant Pdly lieutenant Tbompsoo 
Lientenant Youaghuabond Captain IIcndcrioQ licutciant IW 
lean Lientenant Outlaw Captain Talte Ucutcninti Leaon and 
Brennan, 
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attack him. He found him at the head of a great 
force posted behind a nullah, 'which had been par- 
tially scarped and other'wise strengthened. Shore 
hlahomed, percei'ving that the British force ■\A*as 
out-flaukrng hrm on the right, moYed rn that direc- 
tron ; and Sir Charles Napier, believing that the 
movement drew him a'way from that part of the 
nullah prepared for defence, chose the moment 
for commencing an attack A troop of horse 
artrllery, under ]\lajor Leslie, vas ordered to move 
forward, and endeavour to rake the nullah, while 
the 9th light cavalry and Poonah horse were ordered 
to advance rn line on the left of the artillery, which 
was supported on the right by her Majest}’s 22nd ; 
that regiment being, however, considei ably retired, 
to avoid interfering with the oblique fire of the 
artillery. The artillery opened upon the enemy’s 
positron, and the British line advanced in echelon 
from the left, the Queen’s 22nd leading the attack. 

From the official account of the battle, the fol- 
lowing particulars are to be collected. The enemy 
appeaidng to shrink from the cross fire of the British 
artillery, Major Stack gave an impetus to their 
movement by a brrlhant charge upon their left 
flank with the third cavali-y, under Captain Delamain, 
and the Sinde horse, under Captain Jacob. These 
troops crossed the nullah, and pursued the enemy 
for several miles While this was in progi’ess, the 
Queen’s 22nd, under Major Poole, commanding the 
brigade, and Captain George, commanding the coi-ps, 
attacked the nullah on the left, marching up to it 
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a heavy fire of matchlocks, vrithout returning 
a shot, till they came within forty paces of the in- 
trenchment, which they forthwith stormed m gallant 
style Tiientenant Coote, who was the first man to 
mount the rampart, seieed one of the enemy’s stand 
ardfl, and was severely wounded while wu'vang it to 
encourage his men The efforts of the 22ad were 
supported by batteries, commanded by Captam 
Willoughby and Captam Hutt, the fire fiom which 
crossed that of Mjyor Leslie, while the Poonah 
horse under Captain Toite, and the 0th cavalry 
imder Major Story, turned the enemy’s right flank 
puTBumg and cutting down the fugitives A brigade, 
confliffting of the 12th, 21st, and 25th regiments, com- 
manded respectively by Captam Fisher, Captain Sto- 
vens, and Captam Jackson, the brigade bomg under 
M^or Woodbum, was also meritoriously engaged 
ffupported by the fire of a battery under Captain 
Whithe, on the right of which were the 1st and 8th 
regiments, under M^or Brown and Major Clibbom, 
which regiEUeuts appear to havo manifested great 
coelueas and greojt osuduty for action Of the details 
of the battle little can bo gathered , and all the in 
formation fdmishod amounts m fact to this — that 
Sir Charles Napier, ^^th a force the component 
parts of whicli are only incidentally mentioned, mot 
a large body of Boloocbcos, engaged and defeated 
thonu The loss sustainod by the British amounted 
to two hundred and slxty-ao^on killed and woundwl 
Among the killed wore two valuable ofiicers, Captain 
C Garrett of the 9th light cavalry, and Lieutenant 
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J. C. Smith, of the Bombay artillery The latter 
ofi&cer fell 'while exhibiting an instance of desperate 
■valour, in riding along the top of the nullah in ad- 
vance of his jjattery, with a view of ascertaining 
where his guns could be brought to bear with the 
gi’eatest effect ^ 

After this battle, Sn Charles Napier marched foi- 
ward, and took possession of Meerpore. The re- 
duction ofjQmercote, situate in the desert, and a foi- 
tress of some importance (with reference to Oriental 
notions), was the next object sought A detach- 
ment was dispatched agamst this place, originally 
under Captain Whitlie ; but Major Woodburn sub- 
sequently assumed the command. Actmg on infor- 
mation reaching him at a distance from the spot. 
Sir Charles Napier ordered a retreat when the force 
sent against Omercote was about twenty miles from 
the fortress. At the moment when the order was 
received, the officer in command was informed that 

* The following officers were wounded — ^Lieutenant T C 
Pownall, 8th company Golundauze battahon , Lieutenant Taite, 
of the Poonah horse , Lieutenants Chute, Coote, Evans, and Bren- 
nan, of her Majesty’s 22nd , Ensign Pennefather, of the same re- 
giment, Lieutenants Burr and Wilkinson, of the 21st native 
infantry , and Lieutenant McMurdo, actmg-assistant quarter- 
master-general The foUowmg officers are favourably noticed in 
Sir Charles Napier’s report of the battle — ^Lieutenant- Colonel 
Pattle, Lieutenant Thompson, Major McPherson, Lieutenant 
Brown, Captam Tucker, Lieutenants Rathbome, Hdl, North, 
Battersby, Pelly, and McMurdo , Majors Lloyd and Leslie , 
Captains Willoughby, Whithe, and Hutt , Major Waddmgton, 
Captam Henderson, Lieutenants Outlaw and Bodeau, Captam 
Blenlons, Lieutenant Leeson, and Inspectmg-Surgeon BeU. 
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the piece had been abandoned by the garmon , but 
the order to retire seems to have been peremptory, 
and ho did not feel justified in disregarding it. Under 
tho mJlnenoe of this ombarrassment, the capture of 
Omereote might have been postponed indefimtcly, 
bnt for the energy of Captain Broirn, who, mount- 
mg his horse, performed, without haltmg, a journey 
of eighty miles, under the bnmmg son of Sindc, In 
order to put Sir Charles Napier m possession of tho 
report which had been received by hl^jor Wood- 
bum, and obtain his revised decision. Pcnmssion 
being given to advance, it was acted upon by Sfiyor 
Woodbnra The final march was commenced at 
midnight on tho 4th of April It lay over a good 
road, but through jnnglo, which became thicker and 
higher as Omereote was approached , and it was 
not till arriving within eight hundred yards of tho 
north-west frontier, that a fidr sight of tho fort could 
be obtained. On a party of horse approaching to 
reconnoitro, a few armed men shewed thcmsolres 
on the walls, and this induced Jlnjor Woodbum to 
order Captain Jacob with tho Slndo horse to pro- 
ceed round to tho castora face of tho fort, to inter- 
cept tho escape of tho garrison, if they were dis- 
posed to resort to such a stop, or to induce them to 
disjilay tholr strength, if they were prepared for de- 
fence. Tho chief persons of tho Hindoo population 
uitliin tho place come out, however, and tcndorcil 
their submission to tho British commander, assuring 
him at the same time that tho greater part of the 
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garrison had fled some days before, that there re- 
mained few armed men within the fort, and that 
those few had no desire to resist, hut were ready to 
depait, if the safety of their lives were guaranteed. 
An ofiicer was dispatched to inform them that theii* 
lives would be spared, on condition of their coming 
out and laying down their anns. In the meantime 
some guns were brought up, and placed in position, 
Major Woodbum rightly concluding “ that the sight 
of them” was likely to “ hasten the determination 
of the garrison ” There was no necessity for em- 
ploying them, the lemnant of the garrison meeting 
the communication made to them by opening their 
gates, surrendering the keys, and laying down their 
arms. 

Sir Charles Napier had directed a squadron of 
horse to be left as a garrison for Omercote. Maj'or 
Woodbum determined to add to this a company of 
infantiy, and his reasons appeal well founded. “ I 
beg,” he says, “ to submit to the major-general’s 
consideiation, that foraging parties will, from all I 
can heai, be obliged to go often to the distance of 
many miles, and will be requiied to be in strength, 
as there are now many parties of the followers of the 
Ameer Sheie Mahomed scattered about the coun- 
try, as well as others of different tnbes, who are al- 
ways to be met with where forage is most plentiful. 
To make these foraging parties sufiiciently strong 
might, were a squadron left alone, often leave too 
small a gaiiison in the fort; and on this account I 
have been induced to add the mfantiy, so as to 
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admit of all the csaTaliy being absent at one tune, 
■when such is required ”* 

Sir Charles Napier concluded his despatch to the 
gOTemor general, announcing the occupation of 
Omercote, Trith the Trords, “ Thus, my lord I thmk 
I may venture to say Sinde is now subdae(L”f But 
the subjugation of a country inhabited, for the most 
part, by a wild and warlike population, is a thing 
easy to talk of^ but not easy to accomplish The 
governor of Smde (for to this office Sir Charles Na 
pier had been appomted by Lord Ellonborough), for 
many months after uttering this declamtion, found 
that he had something more to do than merely to 
make the requisite arrangements for carrymg on 
the civil administration of the country which ho re- 
presented as subdued The Ameer Shah Maliomcd 
continued to break the tranqmlhty upon which Sir 
Charles Napier had calculated Tho chief was at- 
tacked on the 8th of June by a British force, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, consisting of twelve 
compames of native infantry, followed by tho Cth 
Ifith, and 20th regiments, a troop of tho 3rd light 
cavalry and a battoiy of four guns. Shah Maho- 
med was encamped at a place called Peer Asset, 
with a force reported to amount to two thousand 
men On tho approach of Colonel Roberts, tho 
enemy was discovorod in retreat Captain AVolkcr 
was dispatched with tho cavalry to intercept this 

• Dopatch addressed by Alajor oodbnni to a»utaiit »dja 
hmt general m Bmdc April 5 1&43 

f Dapatch 5th of April, 1M3 
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movement, and succeeded in destroying many of 
the fugitives The remainder of the detachment 
continued to advance, and a party of the gi’enadier 
company of the 20th native mfantiy, scouring an 
inclosure, discovered Shall Mahomed, mth thiee or 
four servants, concealed in some underwood. He 
seemed at first disposed to resist ; hut Captain 
Travers, of the 23rd Bombay infantry, coming up, 
he delivered his sword to him. Thus terminated 
the endeavours of this chief to disturb the Biitish 
in Sinde. 

Another Ameer, named Shere Mahomed, was still 
at the head of a large force of Beloochees ; but his 
situation was one of peril Colonel Roberts’ co- 
lumn was threatening him on the noith Sir Charles 
Napiet, with the troops under his personal com- 
mand, was marching upon him from the south ; and 
another force, under Captain Jacob, cut him off 
fiom retieat to the desert. The force last named, 
Sheie Mahomed detei-mined to attack ; and his 
choice was probably governed by two considera- 
tions : in the fiist place, it was the weakest of the 
thiee bodies of troops by whom he was menaced ; 
and in the second, it interfered with his chance of 
escaping the others. On the night of the 13th of 
June, Captain Jacob received information that the 
Ameer was about to attack him ; and about thiee 
o’clock on the morning of the 14th, the enemy were 
discovered approaching. The advance, however, 
was too slow to meet the expectations of the Bri- 
tish officer in command; and, leaving a troop and 
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a company to protect Ins camp, he went out with tho 
rest of his force m search of the tardily adTuncin^ 
enemy The Beloochoea formed on the bank of a 
nullah, in considerable strength, both horse and 
foot, and opened three gruiB, which advanced on 
the Bnbsh, and shewed a front of defiance. But 
its oontmuance was brief, for no sooner had tho 
British commander formed his hne, and brought his 
guns mto play than the Belooohees wore perceived 
movmg off, and on Colonel Jacob advancmg with 
the Smde horse, they broke, dispersed, and fled in 
all directions, leaving their guns m the hands of tho 
British without an effort to save them Tho dopn 
vatlon of these, and of eevanJ standards, constituted 
almost their entire loss, for five or six only were 
killed. But the dispersion was complete, and Shore 
Mahomed fled from tho field with ten horsemoD, tho 
remnant of a force of about four tbousand that ho 
had brought Into action 

Since this period Sinde has been more tranquil 
but it will probably bo long ere tbe irruptions of the 
wild Beloocbeo tribes shall cease to afford ground 
for alarm 

The proceedmgs of tho British government, with 
regard to Sindo, were novor popular In England, and 
even the splendour of victory foiled of sccunng 
public approbation to a course of policy bcIioTC<l to 
be based m injustice Tbo governor general, in n 
despatch to tho Socrot Committee, dated in Juno 
entered into an elabomto defence of that policy 
obviously under the impression that such a stop 'vas 
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not uilnecessaiT. As this document was the official chap 

. T 7 XXXII 

vindication of a senes of acts regarded by a gieat — 
majonty of observers as of very questionable cha- 
lactei, some examination of its contents seems to be 
called for.’^ 

* With a view to fairness, the vindication itself, as given in 
the parhamentary collection, follows — 

On the withdrawal of the Bntish armies from Kahool to the 
Sutledj, I had to decide what course I should pursue with respect 
to the Lower Indus I had to decide whether the Lower Indus 
should he altogether evacuated, and our armies everywhere re- 
sume the positions they occupied before the Affghan war , or 
whether, while the old positions were re-occupied upon the Sutledj, 
certain points should stdl he held upon the Lower Indus, which 
would ensure the strict performance of commercial treaties, and 
give us the military command of that river. 

“ The withdrawal to the Sutledj, and the withdrawal from the 
Lower Indus, appeared to me to he very different questions. The 
withdrawal to the Sutledj was dictated by the clearest views of 
military and pohtical prudence , I shall not recapitulate the reasons 
for that measure, as they have been placed on record m what has 
been called my Proclamation of tbe 1st of October, 1842 

“ I have adopted every measure which could have the effect of 
giving the appearance of triumph to the return of the armies from 
Kahool , but stdl it was a retirement from an advanced position, 
and it was the first retirement ever rendered necessary to a British 
army. 

" I was deeply sensible of the impression which the reverses at 
Kahool had produced upon the mmds of native pnnces, of the 
native population, and of our own troops. I knew that all that ( 
had taken place since, Emd all I had said and done, although it 
must have much diminished, could not have obhterated that im- 
pression, and restored to our government, and to our army, the 
place they had before held m the opmion of India. 

“ To have added to retirement to the Sutledj, retirement from v 
the Lower Indus , to have abandoned every part of the advanced j 
position we had taken up m 1839, to have withdrawn from i 
Kurachee and from Suklcur amidst the msults, and exposed, as ! 

i 
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xxxH defence commences by a reference to the 

— state of a ffitir s at the time of the 'withdrawn! of the 


WB iliOTild have been to the attacki of the BeloodieeB cpoc oor 
rear guard to hare practicaDf alMndaned. u we thonld thereby 
have doi>e« all the benefit* which we might expect Tiltonately to 
denre from the comraercud treaties cmnaladed m I8S5 (for it wi» 
idle to imagine after what had paased that without the pr es en ce 
of force these trcatiea would bo obserred) to hare sbandoned 
also all the great prospeobre adrantagea which may be expected 
to be derlfcd from eubstitotnig the Indos for the Ganges as the 
Ime o f m ihtary commanlcatKoi between England and the north 
west proTincei and to have left open to the HTnb rtrrtn of the Sikhs 
or of an European power that roote of which wo bi»d demonstrated 
the preebeabihty and the importanoe to have done all these 
things without pootiTO instmctioTis from you« or without some 
overpoweiiug necessity would have been. In my opinion con 
trary to my duty becanse inconsistent with our natKmsl mterest 
and the national bonour 


Such a measure would have confirmed the most exaggerated 
accounts which bad been orcnlated of our disasters It would 
have been bnmtlatmg to the army 

There was no or erpo wer m g necessity for rctoemoit. There 
os no difficulty in holding the ponbans of hnrnchee and SaL kur 
The first is durmg the largest portion of the yenr accessiblo In a 
few day* from Bombay the latter Is during the whole year 
accesfible in less than three week# from Ferozepore We can 
besides command the n r er by our steam vessds If we have s 
sufficient number of them well adapted to the navigabon. 

The misinterpretatKra* placed upon some pTonslons of the 
commercial treaty and the various violations of its letter and of 
its spirit, even while our armies were in fcaro in SInde satisfied 
me unless som^peoalty were Imposed upon the Ameer* for 
such infraction* of their engagements there could bo no security 


whatever for thdr fatore obserrsneo, 

I saw troop* collected by the Ameer* cootrsiy to their 
nsage end without Intonate cause but s uch coHectioD of troop* 
in thej Tesencfl.of a Bnbsh army I* in itself an offence end an 
indicaboa of hostflity not to be misunderstood or orerlooketL 
"With r espect to the outhenbaty of certain lettCTS ^bcat ilc 
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British army to the Sutledj ; aud it is uiged, that the 
question of withdi awing from the Lower Indus rested 

character, ascribed to the Ameers, or to their agents, you will 
have observed how strongly I impressed upon Sir Charles Napier 
the necessity of caution in coming to a decision on that pomt I 
had, however, the fullest rehance upon his sense of justice , and 
with this reliance I felt that he, on the spot, with every oppor- 
tunity of personal commumcation with those conversant with such 
matters, was mfinitely more competent to form a correct con- 
clusion than I could he, at Simla To him, therefore, I confidently 
remitted the question 

" I am satisfied with the grounds upon which he decided that 
the letters were authentic 

“ Major Outram’s doubt as to the authenticity of the letter of 
Meer Roostum IQian to the Maharajah Shere Smg appears to 
have rested upon the circumstance of the party whose informa- 
tion led to the seizure of the letter, bemg mimical to Meer Roo- 
slum Khan , but, assuredly, information tending to criminate 
Meer Roostum could not he expected from one of his friends 
Lieutenant Postans heheved the document to be genume Major 
Outram’s suggestions to Mr Clerk, as to the use which might 
he made of the letter, could hardly have been given, had he 
entertained a senous doubt of its authenticity Mr Clerk never 
had the opportumty of elucidatmg, in a personal conference with 
the Maharajah, m which he thought it could best be done, the 
doubts to which this letter, and the intercepted letter to Dewan 
Sawun Mull, gave rise , doubts which in his mmd must have had 
Reference more to his belief m the loyalty of the Maharajah, to 
whom the letter was addressed by Meer Roostum Khan, than to 
his confidence m that of Meer Roostum, who was unknown to 
him Mr Clerk truly observes, that ‘he does not think the 
question could, at any time, be well judged of here ,’ that is, at 
Simla I thought so too, and, therefore, referred the question 
altogether to Su C Napier, and the officers employed in Smde 

" It appears, by Su Charles Napier’s letter of the 1 7th November, 
that Major Outram had doubts whether Meer Roostum was pnvy 
to the wntmg of the letter , but that the letter had his seal, and 
was written by his confidential mimster, there was no doubt 
Lieutenant Brown assured Sir C Napier that there could not be 
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\ on very different grounds. Tbo ^reasons argued fo r 
\ the difference are, that such a course would have 

the alightect doubt of the anthentmly of the letter There hw 
been no cffico’ employed in 6i&de, upon ^rhoee oplmon I woold 
more confidently proceed than on that of Lientenant B io tt b 
E yery t hin g that haa come to my tnowledge with regard to that 
officer baa tended to make me entertam a fcdmg of greet reapeet 
for hia abffity and hia character 

^ Bnt Trhile doobta have thna been thrown upon the letter of 

I Meer Rooetom to the Maharajah none have been entertamed 
with reipect to the propoeed agreement between Mccr Roostnm 
and Meer Nnaaeer bmdrog tliem to act together m e v ery 

afflur whether for good or evil, peace or war which propoaed 
agreement, to the best of the jodgment and belief of hfajor 
Outnem la m the handwntmg of Meer Rooatnm himself. When 
that proposed agreement u conndered* m cocneefaon with Meer 
Nasals cmdoct, and with the coBectlcai of troops, befaro any 
mtimation was given to the Ameen of any mtenbon of proposmg 
any cf the treaty it is Impostihle to view it m any 

other light than as an act of bostihty 

That the letter of Meer Knaseer Khan to Beebrook Boogtle 
bore ha *eal there now be no donbt. Hie teal npoa that 
letter by all befaro believed to be that of Meer Noasoer was fannd 
to correspond exactly with the seal upon a letter of that Ameer 
which bore the handwriting of his confidfu taal mootishee. 

Mudi care appeari to hare been taken to investigate all tho 
cimninstancea attending the escape of Mahomed Sharreef It 
Imposiihle to doabt ihp participation of Meer RocsUim a 
minuter in escape of an enemy to the British goremment, 
proceeding to act hostSely eginut os. 

» I cannot admit the convenient doctrine that a chief u not to 
j be responsible for the act of his minuter That minister known 
, to be BO hosti le to the British govenunent. remained with Mccr 
1 Roostom to the last. 

I I have ende a v our e d to jndge my own coodnet u I wooIJ 
fhftt of { and I cannot think in renewing it, that In the 

fnr wiT n «t a nfc« 10 whlch I stood, I wis unjttstificd in mjmnng 
from the Ameen the ipeofio modificatkau of their engagements 
which I mstnicted Sir ChaHcs Nsp*cr to pru^jow to them 
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been humiliating ; that there "svas no overpoweiing 
necessity for it ; that our advanced positions were 

" Tliese modiBcations of the e'usting treaty involved on our 
part the abandonment of a considerable revenue, payable to us 
every year by the Ameers, under the name of tnbute They in- 
volved, undoubtedly, the sacnfice, on their part, of lands of more 
than equivalent value , but the penalty imposed did not seem 
disproportioned to the offence I had reason to believe they had 
committed 

“ You have been long in possession of the reason which in- 
duced me to think that the abohtion of tnbute was in itself a 
good You have also long been aware of the grounds on which 
I deemed it politic to make a gift to the Nawab of Bhawlpore, 
of territory which formerly belonged to his state Had you 
disapproi ed of the general principles upon which the new treaty 
proposed to the Ameers was founded, still more had you disap- 
proved of the intention I had announced of holdmg military 
possession of certain pomts upon the Lower Indus, after the 
evacuation of Affghanistan, I presume that you would have 
acquainted me with that opinion , m the absence of any intima- 
tion to that effect, I had reason to suppose that a new treaty, 
based upon those principles, if legitimately obtamable, would not 
be unacceptable to you 

“ Had the Ameers seen fit to reject the treaty proposed to 
them, and to support that rejection openly by arms, they would 
have pursued a legimate course, and their defeat m fair fight 
would have admitted of subsequent arrangements on the basis of 
their retammg a portion of their territory, and the exercise of 
sovereign authority but, from the first, while they of course , 
denied the correctness of the charges made agamat them, they 
professed their wilhngness to submit to the penalty imposed , ' 
still, they collected more troops At last, havmg drawn the Bri- 
tish general into the vicimty of Hyderabad, havmg then actually 
signed the draft of the treaty, they, with a portion of their troops, 
made a treacherous attack upon the residence of the Bntish com- 
missioner, and, with all their forces united, they opposed the 
further advance of our army at Meeanee 

“ It would be to take an mcorrect view of the treachery of the 
Ameers were we to regard them, from their first acquiescence m 
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maintainable TVithont difficulty, and that it utls not 
definable to abandon the Indus to the Sikh^ or to a 

the propoeed treaty m the first wect of December to the 
on the remdency on the Ifith of Febnisiy m proceedm^ npoo 
»ny other pnnople than that of coDectug all tber forc es to 
fnrtoimd and destroy our army while they endearonred to decort 
the general by profcasiag their readmeai to enbimt. 

When Sir Cl tries Napter gamed the bw ttte of Meeinee he 
had 22 000 men m hie front j but be also bf for some days 
10 000 men m his rear ti«d mossed the Indus to attach 
him 

Soeb large aasonblagea of aimed men cannot Oilm place m 
any coimtry withoot much p rcnocs pi e pai aOoa. It was m thia 
case a lery n wiatte of the ruling tribe from ere iy part of Stnde. 

Chzr frret duty is to enr own army snd it is dne to that army 
that we ahoold cot forgiT®, or leave withont the most exemplaiy 
and detemog pt muh ment, the frn seeing and long-design mg 
treachery by which Iti destmction was to be effected 

The example of the Alihans at Eabool was to be foBowed by 

i the Beloochaes at Hyderabad i but the spirit in which they were 
met was different from that winch at Kabool led to the destmc 
tion of a British army 

It was my duty to mark enoh condnet by an extent of pmdab 
ment Triuch ahonld be awanung to erray chi^ and people tn 
India, which thould giro fotnre seenrity to the persons of Bntuh 
cumsters, and protect Bntiib troops from trcachcrotis aggies- 
sfrun 

battle of Meeanee entirely dianged the position in which 
the Bntah g i ryf rnTnwrt stood with res p e ct to the Ameeri of Binde 
To have confidence in them thereafter woold bare 

been impoanble. 

Ih have only exacted from them laige cetri o n s of territory 
would have been to give them what reroained as the means of 
lerjing war for the purpose of reaming what was ceded. 

Foreigners in Pnide they had only held thor poww by the 
sword and by the sword they hare lost It. 

ITidr pomtiem was widely different from that of a natire 
pnnee succeeding a long line edf ancestors the object of the here 
ditaryaflecticn and obedience of his snbjerts. 
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Europpan po'wer ; that the Ameers had committed 
Tiolations of the commercial treaty, and that the 

" They bad no claim to consideration on the ground of ancient 
possession, or of national prejudice Certamly, they had none 
arising out of the goodness of their government To take advan- 
tage of the cnme they had committed to overthrow their power, 
was a duty to the people they had so long imsgoverned 

“ It was essential to the settlement of the country, that I should 
take at once a decided course with respect to the Ameers , and, 
having no doubt that I i\’as justified in dethrorung them, I deter- 
mmed on at once adoptmg and announcmg that decision. 

" Their removal from the country with which they were no 
longer to be connected as sovereigns, was a measure of obvious 
expediency It has apparently had the beneficial effect I antici- 
pated from it The wiUmg acquiescence of the people in our 
rule, and the adhesion of many of the chiefs to our government, 
are already the just rewards of an unhesitatmg and decisive po- 
hcy, which, in taking away every hope from the Ameers, has 
given confidence to their late oppressed subjects 

" Some resistance on the part of the Ameers, I regarded as not 
an impossible event, and I considered that, havmg once felt our 
strength, they might thereafter be more strict observers of their 
engagements Treachery, such as that we expenenced, had not 
come within my calculations A victory, decisive as that at 
Meeanee, and gamed under such circumstances, was to me a 
wholly unexpected event As I have said, it entirely changed our 
position, and I was compelled at once to decide what policy should 
be adopted m the new state of things I could not, for the rea- 
sons I have given, reinstate the Ameers Any other arrangement 
than I have made, would have imposed upon us all the burthen 
of protectmg a government, without affordmg us the means of 
benefitmgthe people or ourselves Any half measure would have 
faded Adoptmg the decisive measure of takmg the provmce mto 
our hands, I detenmned to adapt the means to the end, and not 
to omit any step by which security could be given to the new 
possession 

“ The Ameers were removed beyond sea All arrears of 
revenue due to them on the day of the battle of Meeanee were j 
remitted , the transit duties were abolished , the neighbouring | 
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imposition of some penalty npon them was, therefore, 
expedient that the Ameers were collecting troops , 

itatBB of Joudpore and JeMulmere were as well as BhawlpoTC 
mterested m the u t biOuu w of the Beloochees by the mtimation 
that their anaent poMetcema wtrald be restored The mhahtants 
of Sindo were asanred hy ppodamabon that the p r operty of all 
who laid down tiieir arms would be respected- As iar as poarible, 
the former o ffice r! of the goremment ww e employed, and erery 
where as little change as poasiblfi has been beyond that 

cseentnl change of snbstitnting jostice for h^ostice m the ad 
TomiMtnhoiL, The police has already attained some d qji ee of 
efficiency most able engmeers will be employed for the 

pmpoae of sarreymg and of rertonng, if it be done the 
anaent water ojur a cs whereby the c onn try was fertilized and 
espeoally that, first closed by the Tmthctive and dea tni c tl Te 
policy of the ralers of Sinda, which once gave prosperity to 
the domnuQQS of our aBy the B«o of Cnteb 

The Tast tnets whtcb the Ameers bare c on To te d Into 
thikargahi will also be surveyed- Soch of the woods u it may 
bo necessary to retatn will be carefoBy preaerredj and er te ns i re 
parUons of land having the nehest ao^ lately maer Tc d for bont 
ing groan da by the Ameera win be restored to coUnabon 

Some of these mmiiuea have originated with myself] In 
others I have been anbapated by the gor era or of Stnde ; In oU 
1 know I shall hare his most cordial co^operabooi. 

One of the measxnea whidi, m the first mstanct, I adopted — 
that for the abolition of slavery — 4ia8 produced an extent of re 
hef £ar beyond I had expected I was by no meani aware 
of the degree to which that dreadfol scourge of manlmd bad 
added to the miafortmiea of the people of Sinde 

It is impossible to calculate the extent to which, by optmng 
anaent eoui ' a ei to the waters of the Indus and by extending the 
•[ ne<in« of imgabon we may improre the produebveneu of the 
ynt. As little can we calculate ^le extent to which the atsur 
ance of protection given to the people may mercase then indosby 
and thui finally promote thar prosperity \ on may bo auured 
no exertion of mme shall bo wanting to make the conquest 
of Sinde by the British arms no less the source of hspptncrt^to 
the inhaHtahts of that co unby than of advantage to our own 
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that tliG)" were charged with writing letters of hos- 
tile chaiacter, which Sir Charles Napier determined 
to he genuine ; that two of the Ameeis enteied into 
an agreement, binding themselves to act togethei 
in eveiy affair, whethei for good or evil, peace oi 
war; that the servants of some of the Ameers acted 
hostilely, and that their masters were accountable 
for their actions. These are the giounds from "which ’ 
the conclusion is deduced, that it was just to demand 
the substitution, in place of the' existing treaty, of 
one moie favourable to the British goveinuient, which 
demand may be regarded as the liist important step 
m the dealings of Lord Ellenboiough with Sinde 
The withdiaiving from the Lower Indus was, m 
one view, a very different measure from the with- 
drawal to the Sutledj When it became a question 
whether or not the British should letain their posi- 
tions on the Lowei Indus, the impression produced by 
the disasters in Affghamstan had been in a gieat de- 
gree effaced by the triumphant march to Kabool It 
will be lecollected, that before this march the British 
generals beyond the Sutledj had been urged to retm’n 
with all speed This would, undoubtedly, have been 
“ humihating,” and the effect might, peihaps, have 
been fatal. Happily, the officers commanding, both 
m Upper and Lower Affghamstan, were men not 
open to the influence of panic They returned, but 
not till after they had vindicated their country’s 
honour. Surely, it could not be so humiliating, oi so 
disatrous, to quit Smde at a moment of triumph, as^ 
it Mmuld have been to quit Affghamstan under the 
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disgrace of defeat. Yet the governor-general, ■who 
■vvas prepared for the latter step, shrani. fiom the 
former It "waB, at least, as safe to retire from Sinde 
victonoiis, as to retire from Affghanistan beaten , 
and the difierenc© which exists between the two 
cases, as far as national miLtary character is con- 
cerned, tells aUke, against the course urged upon tho 
generals commanding m Aflghanlstan m the one 
case, and the opposite course voinntani/ tohen bj 
the governor-general m the other 

To the argument that there ■was no overpowering 
necessity for retiring from Smde, it is unnecessary 
to say any thing further than that its adoption will 
justify a government m keeping any thing which it 
is strong enongh to hold , and if a govornment may 
thus argue, why may not on mdividual ? Tho Bn 
tish were m Smde, and it was behoved that they had 
the power to remain. Tho question of how they 
came there appears not to have been thought of It 
18 true, that Lord EUenborough was not accountable 
for the onginol wrong inflicted on tho rulers of 
Sinde, but he d id not hesitate to add to that wrong, 
and thus to identify himself with an evil policy Fur- 
ther — m the doctrine that nothing should bo yielded 
except to on overwhelming necessity, wo find a se- 
vere condemnation of Lord EUenborough s proposetl 
policy in regard to Aflighanistan, that of qmtting tho 
country without an effort to vindicate tho national 
honour There was no overwhelming necessity for 
this, yet he would havo done it 

Bat it was not to bo expected that Lord Ellon 
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borougli should sever the British connection with 
Sinde ; before his arrival in India, the lights of the 
Ameers, as independent rulers, had been violated, 
by forcing upon them a treaty containing provisions 
which they regarded with great, and as the event 
shewed, with very just apprehensions It would be 
too much to maintain that Loid Ellenboroujih was 
bound to set aside this treaty, and to restore the 
state of affairs existing previously to its being made 
Such things have occurred in India as for a governoi- 
general summarily to annul engagements solemnly 
concluded by his predecessor, even when one of the 
contracting parties was thereby exposed to ruin, and 
was most anxious to receive the protection of the 
great European power which now gives law to the 
Eastern world ; but Loid Ellenborough might justly 
hesitate at the adoption of such a course ; and 
assuredly, had he adopted it in the case of Sinde, he 
would have been met in certain quarters by clamor- 
ous accusations of neglect of duty^ in having aban- 
don^the Indus, that great line of communication 
with Upp er Asia, to which our merchants and ma- 
nufacturers had been taught to look, as affording 
the means of deluging with British goods, countries 
known only by name. The governor-general could 
not reasonably be blamed, had he only endea- ' 
vouued- to maintain things as he found them ; but 
with this he was not content He was resolved to 
have a new treaty, more humiliating andmoie hate- 
ful to the Ameers than that which preceded it ; and 
m endeavouring to accomphsh this object, he preci- 
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pitated his government into a new and dangerous 
— war, ending, indeed successfidl^, and thus saving 
the military reputation of the British from blot, hut 

loaving-on th eir cbara cteiLibr honoTir and good faith 

a-deep-iiud_endnnngjtauL 

The provisions of the commercial treaty, itwns stud, 
had not been strictly adhered to by the Ameere, and 
j the charge was probably true , but if every ^tnfllng 
I breachji f treat y committed by a native prince, or by 
biB servants, wore to /nmish occasion for war tbo 
Br itish government of India would never be at peace 
ibr a smgle year_ 5 nth any one of the states with 
— whom Ujfl jn oiltance The nllogcd aggressions 
were oil ve ry slight , they afforded proper ground 
for remonstranco, bat not for forcing on tlio Amoers, 
at the point of the sword, an entire change in thoir 
fiitnation m regard to the British govonunenL 
Lord Ellcnborongh was for prompt and deci8i>o 
measures , he deemed it necessary to inflict “ some 
penalty,” because 'Vithout it there wonld in his jndg- 
raent, bo ‘ no secuntr” for the future observance by 
the Ameers of their engagomonta What security 
was gamed by tbo course which ho took? lie 
deposed the Amoers and took possession of their 
country, thus puttmg their fiituro adbcrcnco to 
treaties qmte out of tho question , but this was hut 

( tho clumsy expedient of on unskilful surgeon who 

’ cuts off the limb which ho is nnablo to restore to 
I healthy action Lookingmerclytothorelationisuh- 
aistmg between tho Amoere and tho British it ip ini 
possible to denj that the former wore in tho wrong 
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but if the means by which those relations were 
brougM about _ be lememberecl, some degree of 
excuse will be suoffrested for men who had been 
coerced, by those whom they had never injured, into 
a position which they Avished to avoid. The same 
remark will apply to the charge founded on the hostile 
letters (the authenticity of which is, to say the least, 
very doubtful), and to the other acts of an unfiiendly 
character which the Ameeis were charged with 
doing or tolerating. They had received gioss pio- 
_vo cation,- and they might not unieasonably expect 
that remonstrance would be followed by some fuither 
period of probation before they weie sentenced to 
descend still lower in the scale of dependency. But 
this was not granted. The charges were some of them 
trivial and some unproved, but they weie sufficient 
to support a demand upon the Ameers for the exe- 
cution of a new treaty inflicting a penalty — for that 
is the word employed by the go vernoi -general It 

was not enough that the Biitish government should 
be safe, it was deemed requisite that the Ameeis 
should be punished These princes had been sub- 
jected to much injustice — they were naturally dis- 
satisfied, and it was, therefore, fitting that they should 
suffer more, especially as there was an opportumty 
for inflicting further injustice without much risk. 
If the Ameers gave cause for suspicion, it was right, 
to watch their conduct narrowly — it was justifiable'; 
to reqmre them to conform to the treaty which they‘ 
had subscribed — it was lawful even to propose altera- 
tions m the treaty, but if they weie dechned, it was 
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neither lawful nor honourabl e^ to treat o n nlly as a 
- — copff nered enem y, and require submission to an^ 
terms which it might he the pleasure of the stronger 
power to dictate 

The Ameers were blamed for not peremptorily 
rejectmg the treaty and supporting the rejection by 
arms. This would certainly have been the more 
honourable course, but why should honour be ei 
pected to find a place m a natire government i\hen 
it had departed from that which had hitherto rested 
its claim to power in Asia upon its character for 
good faith? What measnre of openness and fair deal- 
ing had the Ameers met with at the hands of the 
power which, within eleven years from the period 
when it obtamed a reluctantly granted permission 
to nse the roads and nTOr of Sinde for commercial 
purposes, and for these only, had by stops following 
each other in rapid succession advanced Its claim 
even to the right of disposing of the territory of tho 
Ameere at its pleasure? This is not an exagger- 
ated representation. Sir Charles Napier assumed 
the nght of transferring a portion of tho tomtory 
of the Ameers of Sinde to tho Rajah of Bhawlporo 
under orders from the govemor-gcnoml, and with 
reference to the provisions of a treaty which tho 
j Ameers had never executed Tho general s procla 
mation announcing the transfer bears date tho 18th 

ofDocemhor tho Ameers did not subsenho the treaty 

till the 12th of February following By threats or 
ciyolery, by force or jinetic^ one sacrifice after another 
had been cixtortod from the Ameers At length, at 
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tlie end of the year 1842, the British government, 
being disembarrassed of all other difficulties, was able 
to deal very decidedly with the one which lemained. 
It Avas thought no longer necessary to go through 
the forms .of diplomacy, or to wear even a decent 
mark of friendship It sufficed to declare that the 
British government Avanted certain portions of 
territoiy for their oAvn objects, and foithAvith to 
take them Avithout leference to the treaty of 1839, 
though that was the only document which defined 
the relations of the Ameers and the British goA’^crn- 
ment, and slight infi actions of that treaty by tlie 
Ameers were represented by the other paity as 
sufficient to stamp on those princes the chaiacter 
of the most faithless of men If a few breaches of 
commercial regulations, some of Avhich were doubt- 
ful, demanded the infliction of a penalty, Avhat 
punishment was due to the seizme of a province in 
violation of treaty? The rulers of Sinde were guilty 
of the former offence, and lost a kingdom . the 
British government committed the latter, and gained 
one. Affairs had indeed been for some time appi oach- 
ing a point where it was ineAutable that disguise on 
both sides should be abandoned ; it was maintained 
by one party as long as was piacticable, by the other 
as long as was necessary. The British in the earher 
of their proceedings had employed both cunning and 
force They were now in a condition to rely solely 
on force, and accordingly they dispensed with the less 
digmfied means, by the use of which they had won 
then first steps. The situation of the Ameers was 
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different. They could not afford to discard tho nso 
of temporizing and accordingly they clung fast to 
It. Theie la this apology for them, they were 
acting in self-defence. This at no time could be 
said of t heir opponents, they were throughout act 
mg aggreadyely The contest on their part was on 
unrighteons one and tbeir triumph is felt by thdr 
countrymen to he almost as great a source of shome 
as ■would have been their defeat. 

The case properly rests on the grounds which 
have already been adverted to, but m the laboured de- 
fence of the governor-general there are passages of 
Wider and less special application, wbch claim some 
remarh. They are those in which tho Etustiou of 
the Ameers, in regard to their subjects, tho chameter 
of their government, and the moral and social con 
sequences of their dethronement, are referred to 
** Foreigners in Smde,” writes his lordship, “ they 
had only held their power by tho sword, and by tho 
sword they have lost it Tfaoir position ■was widely 
different from that of a native pnneo, succcodlng a 
long line of ancestors, tho object of tho ficroifftary 
affection and obedience of his subjects They had no 
rlnTm to consadoration on tho ground of ancient pos- 
session or of national prejudice ” Tho argument in 
tended to be mcludod in tho "word “ foreigner” oh 
vionsly bears just^as much agoinst^t^we who dis 
^placed tho Ameers, as against the princes them- 
selves, if not more strongly , and though it bo tror 
that they held their power only 1^ the sword, the 
Bntiflh according to tlio statement under cxnmlua 
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tion, have no better tenure. They struck the sword 
out of the hand of the Ameers, and took it them- 
selves ; another party, if strong enough, may wi’est it 
from them, and thus the question is reduced to one of 
mere foice. The “ position of the Ameers,” it is said, 
“was widely different from that of a prince succeeding 
a long line of ancestors, the object of the hereditary 
affection and obedience of his subjects ; they had no 
claim to consideration on the giound of ancient pos- 
session, or national piej*udice.” The length of the 
possession of their family was about sixty years ; oui 
own standing in India is not so much more as to 
warrant us m despising a sixty years’ possession. As 
to the case of a prince supposed not only to be de- 
rived from a long line of ancestors, but to be “ the 
obj'ect of the hereditary affection and obedience of 
his subj’ects,” it may confidently be asked, where, 
within the wide expanse of India, and the adjacent 
countries, is such a pnnce to be found ^ For the 
most part, the “ obedience” rendered to native 
prmcesis very imperfect; but the Eastern potentate 
enjoying the “affection” of his subjects has still to 
be sought for. This imaginary case of a pnnce of 
ancient descent, and of such a character as shall 
command not only obedience but affection, is in- 
troduced merely for the purpose of a contrast with 
the Ameers, who, it is immediately added, had no 
claim to commendation “ arising out of the good- 
ness of their government ” This may readily be ad- 
mitted ; it may be at once allowed that the Ameers 
were not above the ordinal y run of native pnnces — 
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that they "were even very had specimens of a very 
had class , but yhy, it may yet be o sketh-were thoy 
selected for punishment by confiscation and fm 
priBomnent, while other royal profligates are per 
mitted -without restraint to cover -with desolation 
some of the fairest portions of Asia ? “To tnho 
advantage of the crime they had committed, to 
overthrow their power,” it is said, “ -was a doty to 
the people they bad so long misgoverned ” but Low 
came it that the clftimR of the people of Smde 
pressed so much more strougly upon tho British 
government than those of other countnos, -with 
whom that government had been much longer con 
nectedf There was an opportunity, it seems — tho 
Ameers had committed a crime That crime con 
siflted m a desire to keep to themselves the country 
from whose roads and nver they had, down to the 
year 1632 excluded strangers at theu* pleasure , the 
country m which, down to the year 1839, they had 
exercised sovereign rule the country in which thoy 
still retained the name, and many of tho functions 
ot Borereignij some of togethor rrith s )srgo 

portion of temtofj, they were about to bo deprived of 
This was cr ime of the Amoors , it -was tho cnrao 
of a man who resists on unla-wful attempt to despoil 
him of his property In all our disputes -with these 
pnncea wo had been the aggressors , wo had dealt 
■with their country ns though It had been our o\ni 
and to suppose that thoy should regard us witli 
friendly feelings -wna impoesiblo All that has been 
said of tho bad govonunont of tho Ameers, and of 
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the benefit likely to result from its transfer, is the 
result of after-thought If a regard for the people of 
Smde weie the motive of our pioceedings, why was 
it not avowed from the first ? It was, surely, a more 
honourable one than some which could not fail to be 
imputed. Did we or did we no^invade Sinde for the 
deliveiance of its p eople from tyranny ? If we did, 
why did we so long decline the honour attached to 
our chivalric movement? If we did not, how can we 
now pretend to any merit on such giound? The go- 
vernment of the Ameers was bad , so is that of every 
other native state. The people will be more pros- 
perous andmoie safe under Bntish rule, than under 
that of their native governors ; so would the peo- 
ple of every other state of India Are we, therefoie, 
prepared to take possession of every state subject to 
native rule ^ The case, in truth, stands thus — The 
Bntish were anxious for the possession of Sinde , they 
weie stiong enough to take it, and the people, it 
may be admitted, will be benefited by the change. 
But the motive which led to that change was^ambi- 
tion, not philanthropy ; cupidity, not benevolence.; 
and it is sheer hypocrisy to declaim on the vices of 
the Ameers, and the wiongs of their people, while, 
if our own interest had not furnished a spur to in- 
terference, the rulers might, for us, have revelled 
in then vices, and the people bent undei their wrongs 
until the end of time. 

Thus, too, of the vapouring display which lias 
been made of the advantages of opening the Indus 
It need not be denied that some degree of benefit 
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to commerce may follow, bnt how has it been se- 
cured ? By a senes of pohtical omnes , and if the 
actors m them are to be justified by the results, 
then may we do eTil that good may come. Men 
have ceased, in a great degree, from attemptmg to 
propagate rebgious truth by violence , and there ore 
now few who will not admit the wickedness of such 
attempts. But it seems that it is quite lawful to 
open up new sonrces of trade by such means, and that 
when there may appear any chance of extending 
commercial operations, the sword may properly be 
employed to clear the way _ ThuB the e rrors and 
crimes of o ne age disappear m the next, but too 
often only to be replaced by others equally great, 
and equa lly d^gerous. 

And with such vmdication of the pohcy of a Bn 
tish governor-general In dealing ^vith an ally os the 
letter of Lord EUenborough affords, closes, for the 
present, the history of Smde, henceforth a Bntish 
provmce. 

Another subject, not unfiuught with anxiety, had 
divided with Sindo tho attention of the Bntish jro- 
venunent dunng tho year m which that country \vns 
added to the Bntish possessions This was tho state of 
the domimons of tho House of Scmdia, whore events 
occurred which threatened to light up agam tho 
flames of war hut jnst oxtmguishcd m Afl^ianiston 
and the embers of which yet glowc<l in SIndc 
Dowlut Rao Scmdia, with whom it will bo rccol 
lected, treaties had been concluded, andor tho 
administrations of tho Marquis Wollcsioy and tin 
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Marquis of Hastings, died in the year 1827, leav- 
ing no son, and having adopted none His widow, 
the daughter of the notorious Shirzee Rao Ghatgay,f 
thereupon assumed the exercise of the sovereign 
authority, and meditated introducing a member of 
her own family as her successor. But this design 
she Avas forced to abandon; and, ultimately, she 
adopted a hoy of the Scindia family, who was de- 
clared to be the neaiest relation of the deceased 
chief, eligible for adoption, mth leference to age. 
The youth of the new chief secured to the ambitious 
widow of the deceased one the continued exercise 
of power for some years ; hut on the fonner attain- 
ing the age of seventeen, he aspired to the actual 
possession of the authority which he had been se- 
lected to inherit After a struggle, he succeeded ; 
and, in 1833, was proclaimed sovereign, the legent 
retinng, after some months of hesitation, to Agra. 
Years were required to settle the amount of a pen- 
sion to he assigned to her, and the provision of a 
place for her residence; and these points were 
scarcely arranged, when, in 1841, the chief was at- 
tacked by sickness, of which he sustained repeated 
shocks, until the 7th of February, 1843, when he 
died, childless, and without having made any arrange- 
ment for the succession by recourse to the cere- 
mony of adoption His widow, who was under thir- 
teen years of age, adopted, with the concurrence of 
the influential persons and powerful officers of the 

* See vol lu pp 359, 379, and vol iv p 452 

1 See vol m pp 492 — 495 
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court, a boy, named Bhageerat Rao reputed to be 
the nearest relative to the deceased Maharajah and 
he "was forthwith seated on the gnddee, with the 
usual ceremomes. 

The Maharajah was about eight years old- Hii 
youth, therefore, rendered imperative some special 
provision for the disoharge of the active duties of 
sovereignty, and the Maharanee, havmg little odvnn 
tage, in pomt of age, over her adopted son, it was 
obvious that her hands were not those m which tho 
requisite power should be placed The British re- 
sident, Colonel Spiers, supported tho pretensions of 
Mama Sahib, the maternal nncle of tho deceased 
chief, and the governor-general acquiesced in tho 
opinion of the resident Mama Sahib had ene- 
mies and rivals , in an Onental court eveiy man 
intent solely on his own advancement, is an enemy 
to every other man whose success may impede it 
But the influence of the Bntish resident prevailed 
Mama Sahib was appomted regent, and on tho 
day on which tho Maharajah was enthroned was 
invested with a dress indicative of his accession to 
the office 

Thus far the views and wishes of tho Bntish 
government wore reolitod But from tho period 
when Mama Sahib entered upon tho exorcise of 
bis functions, he found himself counteracted b) 
sinister influence A woman named Nurungoc, whoso 
power over the mmd of tho Ranoo appears to have 
been great exercised it In hostility to tho regent 
She was removed, but tUo efrccts of her ovil counsel 
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did not cease with her presence. A more serious 
evil was the state of the army, moie especially of a 
brigade of infantry, consisting of thi’ee battalions. 
One of the three, commanded by a person named 
Ishooree Singh, had committed great excesses dm- 
ing a march to Malwa. This had occurred before 
the death of the late Maharajah ; and, on the repre- 
sentations of the British resident, orders had been 
dispatched for the recall of Ishooree Singh, which 
step was to be followed by his dismissal from the 
service, and imprisonment The order required 
Ishooree Singh to return alone, leaving his battalion 
where it might be when the order reached him. 
But this did not correspond with his views ; he re- 
turned, but brought the battalion with him ; and on 
the aiTival of this force in the camp, the disaffection 
which pervaded it spread to the two other batta- 
lions, which foimed part of the brigade to Avhich 
that of Ishooree Singh belonged. 

The British resident called for the immediate and 
signal pumshment of the contumacious officer, whose 
conduct had diffused a mutinous spirit through an 
entire brigade of the army, and offered the assistance 
of British troops for the purpose of effecting it. 
The regent. Mama Sahib, expressed his readmess 
to act upon the suggestion of the resident, but pie- 
ferred accomphshmg the desired object without the 
aid of British troops ; the mtroduction of which, he 
represented, might cause a disturbance extending 
through the whole aimy. He beheved himself 
capable of bringing Ishooiee Smgh and his battalion 
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— montb or six -weeU ttos neccssarj-, that timo being 
required for Issuing pay to the troops — a process 
necessary to be performed before they Tvere called 
upon to act in gnpport of the government. This 
THiB communicated to the governor-general then at 
Agra, and he ■was thereupon satisfied that no neces- 
sity ■would arise for the march of troops on Gwabor , 
a measure which he had previously thought likely 
to be called for 

For nearly three months after his appointment to 
office, the regent. Mama Sahib, was thwarted by 
the Maharanee, and the cbque of Intnguors by 
whom she ■was surrounded Suddenly and unex- 
A,D isu, pectedly, on the 18th of May the Bntish resident 
received a message from the Mnhanmcc, intiznating 
a tnsh that the young Maharajah should contract 
a matnmonial alliance mth the niece of tho regodt. 
The next evening ■was fixed for tho performance of 
the initiatory ceremony of tho Tockn, and it accord 
ingly took place This tarn of affairs vms eaSicieat}y 
stmngo, but It ■vras almost iramodiatoly followed by 
another not less starthng On tho 18tli of hlay tho 
current of court favour seemed to flow entirely in 
tho regent s favoor, and by tho proposed mnmago 
of hifl niece with the Maharajah his tenure of power 
appeared to be rendered secure On tho Slst the 
hlabamneo summoned to her presence all the cliicfn 
in camp excepting hlama Sahib, and subsequently 
dispatched a message to tho British resident, com 
plaining of tho conduct of tho regent, and expressing 
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a desire for liis removal The resident remonstrated, 
blit in vain ; and in a few days Mama Sahib was 
on his journey fiom Scindia’s camp, which he had 
been ordered to quit. 

Oriental lutiigues aie laiely explicable, except 
by the parties engaged in them , and in a majoiity 
of mstances, perhaps, even they would be unable to 
give a rational account of their motives and con- 
duct. It would be vain to inquire at length into 
those of the actois in the extraordmaiy comse of 
events which laised Mama Sahib appaiently to the 
summit of uncontrollable power only for the puiyiose 
of immediately precipitating him headlong into ruin 
and disgrace. One point, however, is clear, that the 
Biitish government had httle influence The legent, 
who enjoyed its suppoit as fai, at least, as veibal 
assistance went, was dismissed with as little cere- 
mony as a menial servant would have been discarded, 
and this by a faction, headed by a girl whose imma- 
ture age would in Europe have precluded her from 
the exercise of any control ovei the most ordinary 
matters of business It appears strange that no 
effort should have been made to sustain the regent 
by militaiy aid, such having some months before been 
tendered to enable him to put dovm the mutmous 
battalions The resident applied for permission, in 
case of need, to call on the officer commanding at 
Agra for troops to support the regent, but was re- 
fused , the govemor-geneial declaring the sending 
troops to interfere in the internal disputes of an 
alhed state to be a mattei of too much importance 
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to justify hiB delegating to any one the power of so 
employing them The letter by -which the resident 
was apprized of this determination concluded with 
the emphatic declaration, “ Under no circumstances 
does the govemoi^-gencral desire that a single mna 
be permitted to pass our frontier without his per 
Bonal direction 

Troops were refused, but despatches wore written 
The resident was advised that the British goTemment 
could not acquiesce in the removal of the hfama 
Saiub without the assignment of some hotter reason 
than the -wish of the Maharanee , ho was to hold no 
official intercourse with the successor of the deposed 
regent without special instructions from the gove> 
nor-general , and it -was anthontativoly announced 
that * ** the Maharanee and the chlefe must boar in 
mind that the frontier of the tomtones belonging to 
the British government, and of those of the Qinilior 
state, bomg for the most part conterminous," it 
^vas “ a matter of paramount importauco that there 
should exist m G-walior a government -willing and 
able to proservo tranquillity along that extended 
Ime," — that ‘the British government" could ‘ not 
permit the growing -up of a lax system of rule, 
generating habits of plunder along its frontier — 
that “ its duty to its own subjects impcrotivoly” re- 
quired “that it should intorforo efTectunJly to main 

* Letter from «ecrttt»ry to the goremor gtnerml, 30th oThfay 

1S43 Thi» ktter wiU be fomid In Further Pipcri rwpectjDg 
Ginltor presented to both Honees of Ptrlismcnt, by command 
of her Majesty April 1844 pope 35 No 64 
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tain tlie pulilic peace by all sucb means as” might 
“appear best calculated to secure that essential 
object;” — that “it would be far moie satisfactory 
to adopt the necessary measuies in cordial co-opera- 
tion with the authorities of the Gwalior state,” and 
that it had been hoped “ that under the regency of 
the ]\Iama Sahib this might have been done ; but” 
that “m any case the public peace must be pre- 
served, and” that “the Gwalior state” would “be 
held responsible for all such mtenuptions thereof 
as” might “ arise out of the mal-administration of 
its domimons.”^" These declarations were well ; but 
the movement of a biigade would have been much 
more effective In the East no aigument is so con- 
vincing as that presented by stiong battalions “ I do 
not think it possible,” said the lesident, “ to restore 
the Mama Sahib to powei by lemonstrance alone ,”f 
and beyond all question he thought correctly. 

The British lesident, in conformity with instruc- 
tions from his government, prepared to remove from 
Gwalior for a season This step appears to have 
excited in the minds of the Maharanee and her 
admirers that vague apprehension of evil not un- 
common where there is a consciousness that offence 
has been given, and where every act of the party 
offended is regarded with suspicion. Inquiries 
were made as to the cause of the resident’s removal ; 
and the hollow professions of regard, always current 

* “ Further Papers,” ut supra. No. 67, pages 38, 39 

t “ Further Papers,” ut supra. No 58, page 39 
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m eastern courts, were tendered with great hberality 
The representative of the British government was 
entreated, on behalf of the Maharanee to consider 
the Maharajah and heraelf as his children (albeit 
her recent condnot had exhibited little of filial obe- 
dience) , his forgiveness was implored, and that of 
the govemor-geneml, but the Mama Sahib was not 
recalled The resident answered in language less 
warm than that in which he had been addressed, 
but designed to have little more meaning, and, this 
edif^g mtercourse concluded, he proceeded to 
Dholeporo There he was informed that it was 
deemed by the governor-general inexpedient that ho 
should return to Gwabor till some government 
should be created “ having the appearance of good 
intention, and giving the promiso of stability ," or, 
until the Maharanee and chiofe should ‘eamcstl) 
call” for his assistance, m formmg such a government. 
The govemor-geneml had been sojourning in the 
upper provinces, but was now on his return and 
tho distance by which ho was about to bo separated 
from the readout made It obviousl) inconvenient 
that, under all circumstances, tho latter should 
wmt for instmctions Tho inconvenionco was per- 
ceived and noticed, but it was declared that tho 
governor-general deemed the return of tho resident 
to Gwabor to be a measure requiring so much con 
Bideration, that except In case of unforeseen cmer 
goncy, it was not to bo adopted, without previously 
representing tho circumstances, and waiting for 
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ordeis, having reference to the representation.^ 
These instructions were forwaided from Allahabad 
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on the 27th of June 


A D 1843 


The pimciple of non-intercourse was, it appears, 
difficult to he adhered to. The Mama Sahib had 


retiied to Seronge, and it was apprehended that 
some attempt might he made by the mhng par- 
ties at Gwalior to seize him there The calm ac- 


quiescence of the British government in the deposal 
of the Mama Sahib had not tended to raise its 


character ; and the seizure of the ex-regent at Se- 
ronge would have completed its humiliation m this 
respect. The governor-general had declared that 
he did “not wish to have any concern with the 
Mama Sahib’s proceedings ,” and the resident had 
accordingly been instructed to abstain from taking 
any notice of that person’s residence at Seronge, or 
any other place This was on the 30th of June. On 
the 13th of July, a different tone was adopted. The 
resident was desned, if he entertamed the least appre- 
hension of danger to the Mama Sahib, to address the 
Maharanee in the language of warning, intimating 
that the entrance of a smgle man into the territory 
of the British government would be considered as an 
attack upon that government itself, and punished 
accordingly The threat was to be enfoiced by re- 
ference “ to the conduct recently adopted by the 
British government towards the Ameeis of Sinde, 
its enemies” — a most unhappy reference, except as 
to the mdication of power — and towards the chiefs 


See “ Further Papers,” ut supra, No 68, page 51 
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of Bhawlpore, of Joadpore^ and of Jessulmere, its 
allies * A copy of this letter -wiifl tnummtted to 
the Maharanee, with whom it had been deemed ne- 
cossary to open comimimcationfl on matters of state, 
without the intervention of any minister This was 
a complete departure from the prmaple laid down 
some months before that the Maharanee was to 
have no power, not even that of appomtmg minis- 
ters, but that qU authority was to bo centered m a 
responsible regent. The Maharanee, m her an- 
swer demed that any intention existed of attacking 
the Mama Sahib, and a second representation on 
the ffuhject received a like reply 
It would be impracticable to give any clear ac- 
count of the intngaes at Gwalior, except at a length 
disproportioned to the importance of tlio subject, 
and the details, if famished, would have httlo in- 
terest. The following hnef notice may be sufficient 
— The person most active in the doposal of tho Mama 
Sahib, and whose Inflaonce became predominant after 
the iuU of the re^nt, was called the Batfa Khasjeo 
Walla An attempt was made to obtain for tho 
Mcdioraneo s father a portion of tho power of the 
state, and it was directed that ho should bo con- 
sulted on all nfioiTB, but tho Dada Kliasjeo Walia 
represented that great evils wore bkoly to arise from 
a divided authority , and thoroupon ho was reinstated 
in that plenitude of power which ho so disintcrtst- 
edly claimed f 

* See Fartber Pitpen nt lopr* No 78 57 68 

t The dflwter cf tbU peiKm nar bs lUiulnlcd by rcfacoce 
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But all real power was, in fact, in the hands of 
the aimy This body comprised above 30,000 men; 
a number out of all proportion to the demands 
of such a state as that of Gwalior for defence, and 
not less to its means of supporting them. These 
troops were, in some instances, commanded by oflS- 

to a passage m a letter from Colonel Sleeman, forming No 106 
in “ Further Papers ” The foUowmg extract will be found in 
page 89 — “ I may here he permitted to mention something of 
the character of the usurpmg minister , he is considered to be, 
personally, a great coward, and to owe all his influence to in- 
tngues * * * When the wife of the late chief, Junkojee, 

was to he confined, he, the Khasjee, collected several women who 
expected to be confined about the same time, with a view to substi- 
tute a boy, should the prmcess give birth to a daughter She gave 
birth to a daughter, hut the birth of a son was announced by the 
resident to the supreme government, and royal salutes were fired 
on the occasion The fact of the child being a daughter was 
concealed from Scmdia himself for ten days, till all the other 
women had given bnth to daughters, and the Khasjee had no 
longer any hope of bemg able to substitute a boy Scmdia, as 
soon as he became acquainted with the truth, sent to the resi- 
dent, and, with unfeigned sorrow and mortification, made the 
falsehood known to him It is generally beheved that the Khas- 
jee mtended to poison, or otherwise destroy, the father, could he 
have succeeded m substitutmg the boy, and he is known to have 
employed all kmds of supposed sorcerers and charms to make 
away with him, m the hope that the supreme government would, 
as in the case of the Baiza Baee, allow his widow to adopt a 
son, which would secure him a long mmonty The mother and 
daughter both died, and Scmdia mamed the Ranee Tara Baee, 
a girl now thirteen years of age, who was permitted to adopt the 
boy, who is now about mne years of age 

" The Khasjee occupies the palace mth them, and never ven- 
tures outside the door mght or day Whenever danger threatens 
hun, he conceals himself m the most sacred of the female apart- 
ments, from which issue the orders by which the state is go- 
verned ” 
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cere of Enropean birth, op of European parentage 
on one side , bnt the ordinary relation betireen offi- 
cers and men was constantly inverted , the latter 
assuming the province of command, and punishing 
their officers at pleasure * 

* The foDcrwing obtervation* respecting the army of Gwalior 
occur in Colond Sleeman a letter abore quoted ( Farther pEperi 
No 106 page 86) — The great eril with which the coart of 
Gwalior hai had to contend amce the death of Dowlnt Rao 8cm 
diih, m 1827 hai been thi« concentrated mate of 40 000 aoldieri 
at the capitaL They hare been often in a state of mutiny and 
alwaya m a state of diaorder bordering upon it j and m conse 
qnence of theae diaorden the UTe of the SoT creagn has alwaya 
been m danger while the rerennea of the state hare, it la aaid 
faT1.cn oS* amce 1833 from nmety fire laca to sixty five. 

Since the suppretnon of the Pindaree ayatem by the Marqnis 
of Haatmga, m 1617 and the eatahliahmcjat of our pamnoont 
anthonty m all the aniroandiiig atatea this diaordexly army baa 
had no employment. Joat before that tuae, a pert of It waa 
employed under Jean Baptute Feloee in the conquest of inr 
rotmdmg diatncta He attained the Rajah of Knrralee, and 
seize d from Tnm the diatnct of Sabnlghor yielxling four lacs of 
rnpeea a year He then attacked and seized open the oldest of 
Bondekond prmapahtiet Chanderee whose chief Morepylad 
had re}ected the ofier of oar protectian, which all the other chie& 
of Bandckand accepted. The chief aabaeqnently at oar inter 
cesaion receircd an assignment of land to the ralae of 40 000 
mpees bat the diatnct has erer since been m a atate of anarchy 
Tcry prqodiaal to the peace of oar eoaterminoas dutneta He 
then SGzed upon the pnncipahty of the Keecheewara chief 
of Raghogur yidding a revenue of three lacs of mpees a 
year and that of the duef of Eahadurgur alias Eaaaugcrh 
pelding two The chief of Bahadurgur recaved the small 
Jaghecr of hlnrcoodongurh as a prormon and the chief 
of Raghogur got 60 000 rupees a year at the aubaeqaent 
intercession of our goremment. He then seized upon Shed 
pore yielding two lacs a jaas and gave the pnnee twenty 
fire thotuand He then took Goiba Kolah yielding terernl lacs 
On the tennraatioQ of the Pindaree war m 1817 all there acqui 
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Somewliat tardily the Biitisli gGYernment turned 
its attention to the necessity of interposing by force, 
if othei means should fail, to suppress the disorders 
which prevailed in Gwalior, and menaced the 
peace and security of its own dominions. On the 
10th of August, the goveinoi -general lecorded a 
minute, containing the following passage — “ The 
lecent change of ministry at Gwalior, effected 
through the expulsion of the regent, who had been 
recently nominated with our sanction ; the concen- 
tration at Gwalior itself of almost the whole army , 
the removal from that aimy, vuth circumstances of 
violence, of almost all the oflScers of European or 
Em’asian^ origin , the selection for posts, civil and 

sitions were confirmed and guaranteed to the Gwalior chief, on 
the principle adopted, of respecting actual possession in the new 
relations with the native states to which that war gave rise 

“ It might be supposed that this army, and its leaders, would 
never feel very well disposed towards a paramount authority, that 
has the power, and has manifested the will, to interpose and pre- 
vent its mdulgmg m such excursions as these , for, if left alone, 
they would, in a few years, have seized upon every prmcipality m 
Bundelcund m the same manner, and their bearing towards us has 
always been that of men restramed only by their fears 

“The chief and his mimsters have often attempted to reduce 
the numbers of these mihtary establishments, as well with a view 
to the tranquilhty of the country on which they prey, as to eco- 
nomy , but such attempts have ended m their rum, for they will 
never allow any corps or estabhshment to be paid ofiF, or any 
vacancies m them to remam xmfiUed , and nothing but the inter- 
position of the paramount power can ever enable the chief to re- 
duce this body to a scale commensurate to his wants in the altered 
fetate of^his affairs ” 

* It may be necessary to explain that the word Eurasian is a 
term apphed, somewhat affectedly, to the large class m India who 
trace then ongm to one European parent only 
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military, of persons kno-wn to be hostile to our go- 
vernment, and of some whose removal from their 
appomtments had but recently been earned mto 
effect by the late Mahar^ah, on our representation , 
all these things, exaggerated as they will be by a 
people deairoua of change, make it desirable that 
the representations our government may find it ne- 
cessary to make to the Gwalior Dnrbor and onr 
general inflnenoe over native states, should be sup- 
ported by the presence of an army It may bo 
impossible accurately to calculate upon the future, 
when its complexion must depend upon troops with- 
out discipUne, who may soon be without pay, and 
upon men nnscmpulous os to the means by which 
the objects of their bad ambition may be effected , 
but the course of events which seems most probable 
is this, that the inhabitants of the detached tem- 
tones of the Gwalior Eftate in Malwn, and of the 
distncts adjoinmg Saugor and Bundelcund being 
under no real control will become tbo invaders and 
plunderers of our subjects and allies, and thus com- 
pel ns to demand from the Gwalior state, a reparn- 
tion which it wiil bo really unable to afford, and 
which we must, therefore, in some manner take for 
ourselves The measures w© may thus adopt with 
respect to the districts belonging to the Gwalior 
state in Molwa, and adjoining Saugor, will bo most 
conveniently covered by tbo union of a considerable 
force in a camp of oxorclsoupon or near tlio Jumna.” 
In accordance with tbo views herein propounded, the 
commander iq-chief was desired to form his camp 
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nt Cawnporc, on the 15tli of October next ensuing, 
and it was diiected that shortly afterwards an aimy 
of exercise, consisting of at least twelve battalions of 
infantry, -with a pioper complement of cavalry and 
artillery, should be assembled upon or near the 
Jumna. 

In the meantime anarchy continued to increase, 
though communications between the Mahaianee and 
the Biitish resident at Dholepore weie not sus- 
pended The I\Iaharanee expressed a strong wish 
foi the return of the resident to Gwalior, but the 
latter, acting under the instiuctions of his govern- 
ment, refused, except on condition of the Dada 
•Khasjee Walla being not only depiived of authoiity, 
but punished by fine and banishment ; or what was 
regarded as a pieferable course, surrendeied to the 
Biitish government A jiapei, addiessed to the 
Maharanee by the resident, which contained the 
demand for the punishment or surrender of the 
Dada, was by that personage intercepted , — ^he very 
natuially feeling reluctant that such a pioposal 
should reach the royal ear When this fact became 
known to the go vernoi -general, great indignation 
was expressed at the conduct of the Dada in with- 
holding the communication, which was declared to 
be “ an offence of a most criminal character against 
the state of Gwalior, amounting to a supersession of 
the Maharanee’s authority, and the transference of 
all power in an unlawful manner to himself. The 
go vernoi -general in council,” it was added, “ vnll not 
permit any subject of the state of Gwalior thus to 
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gnperaede the authonty of hia sovereign ” As the 
Bntiflh government had authorized its representative 
to communicate ^th the Maharanee, disappointment, 
not nnmiied ivitli anger, might be felt at the step 
taken by the Dada to prevent the transmission of any 
representation hostile to himself But it seems rather 
an exaggerated tone of imtmg, to designate the act 
of the Dada as a criminal offence against the state of 
Gwalior that state, if it deserved the name, bemg 
at the time altogether without any responsible or 
recognized government One of the reasons ad 
dnced m illostration of this view — that tho act 
amounted to a suspension of the Maharanee s antho- 
nty — seems perfectly idle It is true, Dada Kha^eo- 

Walla hod no nght to the power wbch he had as- 
sumed , but it is equally tme, that, according to the 
declared conviction of tho British government, nei 
ther had the Maharanee any right to the exorciso 
of sovereign authonty It had been solemnly and 
most justly determined that bor oxtromo youth 
rendered her utterly unfit for tho charge She had 
no authonty, but that which hke the Dada, sho 
luid usurped A. regent had been appointed, with 
tho sanction of the British government , ho had been 
deposed and tho Mabomnoo took tho power for 
which sho had been adjudged incompetent, Yot tho 
same govommont, which had so at^udged, condo- 
Bcondod, by its representative, virtually to rocognizo 
hor usurpation, by holdmg intorcourso with her 
ns tho guardian of tho Interests of tho house of 
Scindin Not only so but m an official paper 
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issued by that govemnieiit, the Maharanee is ad- 
verted to in a character which the most devoted of 
her adheients would scarcely have ventm’ed to claim 
for her The Dada is spoken of as a subject, and 
the Maharanee as his soveieign. Now, it is quite 
clear that the boy Scindia was the sovereign, and 
that even if the usurpation of the Maharanee were 
overlooked and submitted to, she could be regarded, 
at most, only as regent. Strange it is, that after 
denying her the latter office, she should, without a 
shadow of claim, have been invested with the higher 
rank of sovereign 

The governor-general was now preparmg to leave 
the presidency for the purpose of proceeding to the 
vicinity of the place, where, by negotiation or force, 
the differences between the British and Mahratta 
states were about to be determined. But before he 
departed, he lecorded his view of the cause of his 
journey in a lengthened minute. In this document 
the rights and obligations of the British government 
as the paramount power in India within the Sutledj, 
were adverted to and maintained. The doctrine 
that in India such a paramount power must exist, 
and that the British government should be that 
power, was one which statesmen, both at home 
and in the East, were slow to learn; but it may 
be hoped that it is now too deeply seated in the 
minds of men of all paities to be easily effaced, 
and Lord EUenboiough was justified in assuming it 
as the basis of his proposed movements. After some 
very unnecessary and rather questionable remarks 
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CHAP on the mode by \rhicli our power was acquired, he 
proceeded to pomt out the effects of an abandonment 
of our high position in the followmg passage, which 
IS quoted not for its noTelty, but its truth — ‘ Nor 
while, by reoedmg from that position, we endan- 
gered our own existence, should we fail, at the same 
time, to hrmg upon all the states now dependent 
upon ns, the most affictmg calamities. The with- 
drawal of our restraining hand would let loose oil 
the elements of confusion. Redress for the daily 
occumng grievances of the several states against 
each other would again be sought, not from the 
supenntendmg justice of the British government, 
but from the armed reprisals of the mjured , and 
bad ambition, availing Itself of the love of plunder 
and of war, which pervades so large a portion of 
the population of India, would again expose to de- 
vastation countries which, under our protection, have 
eiyoyed many of the advantages of peace," 

It would appear from tho noxt paragraph of his 
lordship s minute, that he had httle hope of effecting 
a settlement of the oSairs of Gwalior, otherwise than 
A.T) 1612. by force, and that at this period (tho Ist of Novem- 
ber) ho contemplated something more than merely 
menacing tho frontiers of the disturbed country, for 
ho continues — “To maintain, therefore, imim 
paired, tho position wo now hold, is a duty, not to 
oureolves alone, but to humanity Tho adoption of 
now views of policy, weakness under tho name of 
moderation, and pusillanimity under that of forbear- 
ance, would not avert from our own subjects, and 
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from our own territories, the evils we let loose upon 
India ; and the only result of false measures would 
be to remove the scene of a contest, altogether in- 
evitable, from Gwalior to Allahabad, there to be car- 
ried on with diminished force, a disheartened army, 
and a disaffected people.” 

After noticing the scattered and ill-connected 
nature of Scindia’s territory, and the sources of 
evil to be found m the existing state of Gwalior, the 
governor-general proceeded to speak of the Maha- 
rajah in a manner which, did not the result refute 
the belief, might have been understood as mtimatmg 
an intention to dispossess the youthful pimce of 
the chieftainship to which he had so recently been 
elevated. The Maharajah, it was stated, was a 
boy of poor parentage, and altogether uneducated 
This latter point was referred to more than once in 
the minute, from which circumstance it may be 
inferred that some considerable importance was 
attached to it ; but it is difficult to conjecture upon 
what grounds Indian princes are seldom highly 
educated, and though the attainments of the Maha- 
rajah afforded no cause for boasting, it does not 
seem that he was pioperly desciibed as altogether 
uneducated : it was stated on official authority 
that in Mahiatta literature “he had made as much 
pi ogress as boys of his age genemUy do it is not 
often that boys at nine years of age are either great 
linguists or great philosophers. A fiirthei objection 

* Lettei from Colonel Spiers, resident at Gwalior, to secretary 
with governor-general, No 17 in '"Further Papers,” page 12 
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to the prince, to "whose elevation the British 
government was on assenting party, is found in the 
allegation that he was not “descended from any 
one of the family of Scmdia who has possessed 
sovereign authority but from a remote ancestor of 
those by whom sovereignty was acquired.” Yet 
in a pubho notiGcation, issued on the death of 
Junkogee Rao Scindia, dated at Delhi, the 11th of 
February, m the same year m which the minute 
under examination was recorded the following 
passage is found “ The governor-general has also 
received information of the adoption, by the widow 
of the late Maharajah, with the assent of the chiefs 
and people, of Bhageerut Rao, the person nearest 
m blood to the late Maharajah ”* As the adopted 
prince had been recognised in February as the 
nearest m blood, it does not appear how in November 
any reasonable objection could be taken to him on 
the ground that his relationship to the robber chiefs 
who had held dommion was only collateral Fur- 
ther, that no possible objection to the Mohanyah s 
title might be omitted, it was alleged in the minute, 
that the prince was elected by the Zerana and 
the chiefs of the army for their sole benefit, not for 
that of the people ” This, without doubt, was quite 
true , but as tho election had been confirmed by tbo 
British government, it was rather late to object to 
it Indeed, tho entire passage in which tho objec- 
tions are cmbodiod is almost immediately neutral- 
ized by tho following “ On tho decease of tho late 
• Farther Ptpen No 10 page 7 
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]\Ialiarajab, tlie British government readily acknow- 
ledged the succession of the present Maharajah He 
was the incinher of the family of Scindia nearest to 
the deceased soveieigii by blood.” Here, then, after 
the turns and doublings of the preceding sentences, 
we airivc at a conclusion to which certainly they 
cannot be regarded as a preparation. 

A passing reference to points noticed before — ^the 
Maharajah’s youth and deficiency of literary acquire- 
ment, and the immatuie age of the Mahaiauee 
(ivith whom, notwithstanding, public business had 
been discussed) — was followed by a history of the 
then recent proceedings at Gwalioi, concluded 
by a statement, the perusal of whicli is not calcu- 
lated to give a very high impression of the vigour, 
decision, and unity of puipose with which the 
British government was at the time administered 
Aftei relating the expulsion of the legent, the 
governoi-geneial thus went on • “ The represen- 
tations made by the British resident were of no 
effect. The successful rival of the regent became 
all-powerful. The Christian ofifceis were, with few 
exceptions, ill-treated and turned out of the camp 
by the soldiers Pei sons who had been deprived 
of their oflSces on oui representations, were restoied. 
OflSces were taken from those who were supposed 
to be favourable to the maintenance of friendly 
relations Avith us , and Gwaboi has exhibited to all 
India the example of a regent, to whom oui support 
had been promised, expelled from the territory he 
governed, and of a successor, whose acts shew him to 
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be hostile to our interests, established in power, m 
despite of our remonstrances,” 

Notwithstanding all these proceedings, so insult- 
mg to the British gOTemment as well os so dangerous 
to the mamtenance of peace, it appear?, however, 
that no intervention with Gwahor might have taken 
place— the governor-general might have been con- 
tented with BoUenly withdrawing the British resi- 
dent to a distance, and leaving the bandit army to 
pnll down and set up its ofiBcers at discretion, plun- 
der at will, and contmne a terror to all within the 
temtones of the honso of Scindia, and to all on 
its borders, had it not been for the peculiar situa- 
tion of affairs at the time It is allowed, mdeed, that 
“ under any circumstances, to permit the lengthened 
contmuance of this state of things would have been 
inconsisteiit with the honour and interests of our 
govomment, and of our allies — a hostile minister, 
with a loige and ready army watching us, and 
threatening us from Gwahor, while plundereis, 
along the extended frontier fostered by lus suffer- 
ance, if not by hia protection would soon destroy 
all the confidence which has hitherto been placed in 
our government, and most materially weaken our 
power ” Bnt though honour and interest, and 
peace and character, wore thus at stake, the go- 
vernor-general recorded his opinion that, bnt for ono 
reason, intorforonco was not impomtivoly called for 
Still ” ho says, ** under ordinary circumstances, ■wo 
might porliaps have waited upon time, and have nb- 
Htoinwl from the imraoilmto adoption of measures of 
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coercion, expecting the restoration of our influence 
at Gwalior, from the disunion manifest amongst the 
chiefs, and the usual xicissitudes of an Indian 
court. But,” it is added, “ the events which have 
recently occurred at Lahore vrill not permit the 
resort to a policy suited only to a state of general 
tianquillity m India.” The events refeired to were 
those which occurred subsequently to the death of 
Runjeet Singh, when in the struggle for peace a 
series of crimes and excesses were perpetrated 
worthy of the worst days of the worst governed 
state of India. From this quarter danger was not 
unreasonably apprehended, and his lordship’s views 
on the subject were thus expounded : “ Within 
three marches of the Sutledj is an army of 70,000 
men, confident in its own strength, proud of its 
various successes against its neighbours, desirous of 
war and of plunder, and under no discipline or 
control. It may be hoped, it may perhaps be 
expected, that no hostile act on the paiii of this 
army will occur to produce a war upon the Sutledj, 
but it would be unpardonable were we not to take 
every possible precaution against such an event; 
and no precaution appears to be more necessary, 
than that of rendering our rear, and our commum- 
cations, secure by the re-establishment of a friendly 
government at Gwalior.” , 

After stating his opinion that it was desirable, 
with reference to Lahore, that disputes with Gwahor 
should be brought to a speedy termination, the 
governor-general on this ground expressed his con- 
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Tiction that the goTemment should confine its claims 
— there to a Hmgle pomt — the expulmoE of the Dada 
Khagee Walla. This he considered ■would for a 
time give to the government an actual predominat- 
ing mfluence m Gwalior and to this he trusted for 
effectmg a reduction of the annj, and all other 
measures that might be desirable The mode of 
carrying out these meoBures he left to be deter- 
mined by ciTCimistances, and modificahons of the 
■news themselves were contemplated as not of 
improbable occurrence* 

At the time when the minute above quoted was 
recorded, the state of ofiarra in Qwahor seemed 
to be approaching to a crisis The army was 
divided mto three parties — one fnendly to Dada 
Khogee Walla, another hostilo to him, and a third 
neutmL The second party obtamed posscsmon of 
the person of the Dadn, and it Tvns expected that 
they ■would dehvor him up to the British resident 
at Dholoporo this expectation Tnis not fulfilled 
but Bappoo Sotowlea Dcshmook, one of the chiefs 
most active in the capture, transmitted a commu- 
mcntion to the resident, informing him of what had 
been done, and expressmg a hope that his conduct, 
and that of the chiefs who had acted ■with him, 
■would bo approved of by the British government, 
with which they wore anxious to ro-cfltahlish tho 
usual good uudorstandiDg Tho resident, in ac- 
knowledging this communication, spoko of tho con- 

* The goremor general • nunute will be found in tho Further 
Pipera ” No 1J5 pp W to J02 
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duct of the chiefs in commendatory terms, and 
concluded by strongly urging tliat the custody of the 
Dada should be made over to him. Similar advice 
was given in two lettcis addiessed, vithin a few 
days of each othei, by the resident to the Mahara- 
nee. The leprcsentations contained in these letters 
were enfoiced at the Gwalior durbar peisonally by 
a moonshee, but in vain. The Mahaianee had not, 
in fact, any contiol over the pei-son of the Dada, 
that officei being in the hands of a party opposed 
to that to whose influence she had yielded herself 
For this reason she might have pleaded inability to 
comply with the demand for his sui render, and have 
lested hei case upon this point. But she, oi rather 
her advisers, foi she was but a puppet in their 
hands, met the lequisition in a manner moie direct 
than might have been expected. To the declara- 
tion that the deliveiy of the Dada was the only 
measure which could airest the advance of Biitish 
troops, it was answered that this was the first 
instance in which a prisoner of the Gwalioi state 
had been demanded by the British government 
The moonshee returned to his employer at Dhole- 
poie without having gained a single step towards 
eflfecting the pui'pose for which he was sent, and 
leaving the state of parties m Gwahoi at a dead lock, 
as thus desciibed by a news-writer at the time: 
“ All paities say that there are difficulties on all 
sides ; the Baee (Maharanee) is young and inex- 
peiienced ; the Goopurra (her father) has not sense 
sufficient for such a crisis. Both paities are afiaicl 
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of the treachery of each other, and no one is tmsted 
by either party The Baeea party wish Bappoo 
Sahib to come to durbar and consult , but it is im- 
possible that the Gooporni can give him confidence 
that he will not be seired The Bappoo Sahib 
wiahee to go to durbar and consult, but wishes 
Ck)lonel Jacob (commander of a brigade) to stand 
security against treacheiy Colonel Jacob is alarmed, 
as both the Bappoo Sahib and the Goopnrra are 
powerful , there are no means in his power of 
doing any thmg if either of them act treacherously 
Under these circumstances, there appears no way 
of settling differences ” 

Some further communicatioDB passed between 
the Maharanee and the Bntisb remdcnt, but they 
produced no result Colonel Spiers, who had 
been superseded m his functions at the court of 
Gwalior, on grounds not very intelligible, now 
quitted Dholopore to proceed to Nagpore where 
he liad been appomted resident. Shortly after this 
the two parties most strongly opposed commenced 
cannonndmg each other and continued the opera 
tion during parts of two days The firing censed 
in consequence of orders from the Mahoranoo 
(though it is stated that it was begun by the troops 
who adhered to her interests) and the chiofe 
opposed to the court were invited to a conforoncc- 
Tlioy overcame their fear of treachery, accepted the 
ioMtation and wore received with hononr The 
next stop ^vas still more remarkable, for Bappoo 
Setowloa Deshmook was appointed to the ostensible 
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administration of public aflairs. The proximity of 
a Briti'^h military foicc, and the piobability of its 
ad\ancG to the fionticr of the Gwalior state, occa- 
sioned much alaim thcic, and the expectation was 
foi a time raised, that to avcit such a result the 
Dada uould be gi\en uj). But all remained in the 
state of uncertainty uhich had so long pre\ ailed. On 
the 11th of December, when the goveinoi -general 
aimed at Agia, he immediately rcsohed on moving 
foiward the assembled tioops uitli as little delay as 
possible, and on the following day he addicssed to 
the Maharanee a communication expicssnc of his 
intentions* The foiuaid mo^ement of the aimy 

“ It is a subject of deep regret to me, that vour Inghncss 
should not from the first ha\ c ndojiled the ad\ ice v Inch has been 
oficred to 30 U by the resident, Colonel Sjiiers. 

“Vour highness wll find m hen it is too late, that the British 
government always advises an ally in the truespint of fncndship, 
that it always means what it says, and that it never con\cys a 
threat which it has not at once the intention and the pow er to 
execute Your highness has been informed of the deep interest 
which your youth and the real difficulties of your position in- 
duced me to take personally in your welfare It w'ould have 
been most gratifying to me, had your conduct enabled me to look 
forward to the long continuance of fnendship , but your highness 
has unfortunately hstened to other counsels 

“ The Bntish government can neither permit the existence, 
within the temtones of Scmdia, of an unfriendly government, 
nor that those temtones should be without a government willing 
and able to mamtain order, and to preserve the relations of amit)’- 
^vlth its neighbours. 

“ The Bntish government cannot permit any change m the rela- 
tions between itself and the house of Scmdia, which have for forty 
years contnbuted to the preservation of the peace of Central India 
Compelled by the conduct which your highness has been 
advised to adopt, to look to other means than those of friendly 
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had the demred effect, Dada Khagee Walla was 
surrendered, and conducted to Agra. 

The object thus attained the goTemor-general had 
professed to regard as that of chief importance, in- 
deed the only one proper to be pressed on the durbar 
of Gwahor,* and his lordship had expressed an 

remoottrance for the purpose of maintmming thote rgitfaona m 
thor mtegnty and ipint, I hare now diitcted the adrsnce of the 
Bntuh emues, and I ihall not aireat their move m ent until I have 
foD aec nn ty for tha fotore tranquUhtj of the common frontier of 
the atatea for the mamtcnance of order withm the temtonee 
of Sondia, and for the conducting of the government of those 
temtones m accordance vnth the long eatahluhed relahona of 
amitj towarda the Bntuh government. 

I conld have vuhed to have efiixted theae olijeots in con 
c uiieu ce with ycur highneaa that ynor hlgfaneaa wonld havo 
lutened to mj voice and that of the reapeetahle chiefa by whom 
yoQ hare been comueUed not to throw away the friodahip of 
the Bntuh goremment bot now my paramoont doty to the 
aob^eota of tlie Bntuh government and its aHiee idioae mtereata 
are com pro mised by munileintbe tmitones of 5cindla.and more- 
orer my duty to the Mahan^ah himself whose peraon and whoae 
nghts. Bj the mccessor of Dowlat Bao Scuidia, ore placed by 
treaty under the proteotion of the Bntuh government, compel 
me to retort to other meant for the accomplabment of my tight 
fill purpoee ; and aa m res o rting to those means which Ibon 
dence has placed m my hands far the genend welfare of the 
people of India, I entertain no views mcomutent with the 
boDoor and int^nty of the Raj of Sondia, but am steadily pur 
posed to msmtam both, so 1 trust that I ■H«T1 reoeire the aid of all 
soch as are faithful to their sovereign and tlwt my mterventkia 
may have the happy result of establishing permament good 
goTennnait and order and of affording new secunty to tho 
general peace of Infia, which b tlw object nearest my heart, 

* " It IS so destrahic to re-eatabUsh visibly our mdoenco at 
Gwahor without delay by the expulsion of the Dada Kbasjee 
Walls and thus to have freely disposable tho force now as- 
sembling at ntmdiecund and at Agm, t^vt It would seem to 
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opinion, that Blien it should be accoinplisliecl, the 
influence tlicrchy established, would “ place m ithin 
our easy and cail} icach the attainment of all just 
objects of jiolicy.” including the reduction of the 
army. The opinion, itMill bo recollected, had been 
giA’en not at a time ulien it was exjiected that the 
Dada would be gnen up to a demand unsupjiortod 
by a military force, but uhcii the movement of 
«;uch a force uas contemplated, and its assem- 
blage had for the jiurjiose actually talceii place. 
But the facility uith vhich the surrender of the 
Dada had been •yielded undei the influence of 
the teiror imposed by the maich of the Biitish 
force seems to have oflected a change in the policy 
of the governoi-geucial, and he dotei mined to 
employ that tenor as an istrumcnt for obtaining 
those ulterior objects vhicli less than two months 
before he had been content to leave to the effect 
of “ influence.” An intimation to the new re- 
sident, dated the 18th of December, thus com- 
mences: “The governoi -general IS gratified by the 
deliveiy of the Dada Khasjee Walla to the charge 
of the British government, as indicating, on the 
part of her highness and the duibar of Gwahoi, a 
disposition to lestore the accustomed lelations of 
fiiendship between the two states But her high- 
ness is already informed, that the movement of 
the British armies cannot be ai rested until the 

be most prudent to confine to that one pomt any reqmsition 
addressed to the durbar of Gwalior ” — Minute, by governor- 
general, Nov 1st, 1843, "Further Papers,” No 115, page 101 
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goTcrnor-general has full security for the fiitore 
mnmtenance of tranquillity upon the common 
frontier > nor until there shall be established at 
Gwtthor a government irilhng end oble to coerco 
it* UTm subject*, and to maintam permanently the 
relations of amity "With the British government and 
its allies.” Reference is then made to the ex- 
pediency of increasing the force maintained in 
Girahor under British ofBcers, and to the assign- 
ment of districts to bo administered under tbo British 
government for its support. The increase of tbo 
conhngent had been noticed in the nunute of the 
Ist of November, but any attempt to enforce it, 
except by predominating influence, vms then dis- 
cloimed The longuago hold on the subject ■was os 
follows ‘ The mcroQse of the contingent is also 
on general grounds expedient , the nomination of 
officers who may be depended on along tbo frontier 
IS a measure obinously noccfisary All these things 
a de facto prodommonce would nltimatoly givo 
without a treaty, and no treaty without such in- 
fluence would wcv\to , but to press now wbilo Tn©Q*s 
minds may bo m on excited state, the formal con- 
cession of all these pomts at once, and especially 
tho reduction of tho army could hardly fidl to lead 
to tho eoUisiou it Is most our desire and interest to 
avoid Now a diiTcrcut course utis to bo taken 
At a confcrcuco held between the guvcrnor-goncral 
and certain chiefs of tho Gnuhor state, on tho 
20th of December, it was required as tlio only con- 
• Forther Paper? jingc 102. 
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dition on which the march of the army could he 
stopped, that a treaty, maldng provision for these 
and various other points, should be ratified within 
three days. Thus, what was foimerly proposed to 
be left to “ influence,” was to be extorted at the 
point of the bayonet. 

This was not the only change In the minute of 
the 1st of November, the right of interfeience with 
the Gwalior state had been rested on the claim of the 
British government, as the paramount authority in 
India, to maintain the peace and safety of the whole 
of the country, and on the dangers with which its 
own ftontieis, and those of its allies, were threatened 
by the disordered state of Scindia’s territoiies In 
the following passage these grounds are very dis- 
tinctly set out : — “ In Euiope, there is no paramount 
state. The relations of a paramount power to a 
dependent state create in India rights and duties 
altogether different from those wliich can exist in 
Europe between states subject to one admitted in- 
ternational law, and controlled in the exercise of 
their individual power by the geneial opinion of the 
great repubhc of states to which they belong ; but, 
even in Europe, a condition of affaiis in any coun- 
try which manifestly threatened the general repose 
would not long be suffered to exist ; and the com- 
bination of the leading powers would effect that 
which, in India, must be effected by the British 
government alone. When the existing lelations 
between the state of Gwalior and the British go- 
vernment are considered, it is impossible to view the 
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expulsion of the Mama Sahib, and the elevation of 
the Dada Khagee Walla to the ministiy, other- 
vise than as an affitiot of the gravest character of- 
fered to the BntiBh government by that successful 
mtnguer in the Zenana of Gwahor and by the dis- 
organized army by vhich he has been supported 
That army of 30,000 men, vith a very numerous 
artillery, under the direction of a person who has 
obtained, and can only retain, hie post m despite of 
the British government, is within a few inarches of 
the capital of the north western provinces, Tho 
frontiers of the Gwahor state, for a great distance, 
adjoin ours m the lately disturbed distncts of Sau- 
gor They adjoin the temtones of the chiefs of 
Bundolcund, and so scattered are they as to touch 
tho dominions of almost all our alhes in Molwn, 
whilo they extend beyond the Nerbuddn, and even 
to the Tapteo Evorywboro along this hne tho 
most cordial and zealous co-operation of the Gwa- 
lior autbontics is essential to tho maintenance of 
tranquillity, and we know that, under tho present 
minister tho most wo can expect is that sncIi co- 
operation Will ho coldly withhold, if indeed it should 
not bo covertly given to the plunderers we would 
repress” Such were tho onginal views tho go^c^- 
nor general recorded on tho right of interference 
In tho communication made by his lordship on tlio 
12th of December to tho Moharnnee,* it is vaguely 
stated that tho person and rights of tho Malmrajali 
as the successor of Dowlut Bao Scindin “ 

* Sec note on pvge 404 
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placed by tieaty under the protection of the British 
government ” Tn a conference between the gover- 
nor-general and one of the Gwalior chiefs, on the 
19th of December, the clncf referred to this state- 
ment, and it thereupon appeared that the treaty 
under which the supposed obligation to defend the 
person and uphold the lights of Scindia’s succes- 
sor had its origin, and on which the right of inter- 
ference was now grounded, was the treaty of Boor- 
hampoor, concluded in the year 1804 The chief 
seemed to know very little about this treaty, alleging, 
that though he had it among his recoids, he had not 
referred to it for many years, and did not recollect 
with accuracy the engagements which it contained. 
An article which provided for the employment, “ on 
the requisition of the Maharajah,” of a subsidiary 
force, to be stationed near his frontier, being pointed 
out, the chief asked, admitting such an engagement 
to exist, what was its practical bearing on the 
question in hand — ^whether the interference of the 
British government was lestncted to cases in which 
the Maharajah might apply for such interference ^ 
He was answered, that the case under the spirit 
of the treaty had arisen from the fact of the Ma- 
harajah and the Maharanee, both children, inca- 
pable of acting for themselves, having, by the ma- 
chinations of evil-disposed persons, who had usurped 
the whole authority of the government, been virtu- 
ally set aside ; that m consequence of the proceedings 
of those persons, the usual friendly relations of the 

2 K 2 
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tmi states had been for the tune dissobred and that 
the rain of the Gwalior state must ensue, if the 
British government, which was almost in the place 
of gnardian of the in&nt sovereign, did not mterfere, 
to save the person of the Mahanyah, and preserve 
the government of the country 

It IS not easy to perceive what advantage was 
gamed to the British cause at this conference, from 
restmg it upon the treaty of Boorhampoor Under 
that treaty, so long as it might continue to be m 
operation, the Bntich government was bound to 
assist Scindia with a military force of a certain 
strength in certain cases, on his request. In the 
present instance there was no request. The sove- 
reign was incapable of mating any, and those who 
actually ciercised authority did not wish for Bntish 
interference. This difScnlty, it will have been seen 
occurred to the Gwalior representative, and was met 
by a train of argument, not very intelligible ns applied 
to justify interference under the treaty, grounded on 
the youth of tho Maharajah and the Maharanee 
With regard to tho latter, it was said that her 
‘ position in tho government had been recognised 
by tho British government.”’ Her position, ns tho 
actual administrator of tho nflairs of tho state, had 
never been formally recognized, and tho British resi- 
dent had withdrawn in consequence of her assumption 
of the ofllce Indirectly, mdeed her position had 
been recognized by holding correspondence with 

* Pipers ropecting Gmilior entered by Ilooie of Common! to 
be printed ICtbofMoreb 184d pape It 
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her on public business — a recognition certainly in- 
consistent with the very passage under examination, 
in which the Maharajah and Maharanee are classed 
together as “childien, incapable of acting for them- 
selves”'* Then, again, it is said that the Biitish 
government “ stood almost in the place of the guar- 
dian of the infant soveieign ’’f The quahfying word 
heie introduced has a most strange effect. What 
is the piecise situation of one w'ho is almost a 
guardian ^ Is the state or the individual sustaining 
this neiv and seemingly undcfinable chaiacter en- 
titled to act as a guaidian oi not^ If entitled, ivhy 
is the word “almost” employed^ If not entitled, 
■\vhat powers aie attached to the character of an 
almost guardian ? The tmth seems to be, that the 
questions of the Gwalior deputy were found em- 
barrassing, and that the ansiver, which rests the 
interference of the British government neither on 
necessity nor contract, but on an unsatisfactory com- 
bination of the two, w^as but an expedient to escape 
the consequences of an mjudicious resort to a foi- 
gotten treaty. Had the ground taken in the mi- 
nute of the 1st of November been adheied to, the 
objection of the Gwalior deputy could not have been 
taken. The disoiganized state of Scmdia’s territo- 
ries could not have been denied any more than the 
danger thence resulting to the adjacent countries. 
To rest the British pohcy on the treaty of Boorham- 
pooi was an after-thought, and, in every point of 
view, an unfortunate one. 
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On the day after the conference jurt noticed, ano- 
ther, as already intimated, took place, at which the 
chief subject of discussion was a proposed meeting 
between the goTemor-geneml and the Maharajah 
On the part of the latter, it was suggested that 
the place of meeting should be the ground then 
occupied by the Bntish army — that bemg the spot 
where former gopemor-generals had been met 
on occasion of visiting Gwalior, and any deviation 
from the established usage would it was repre- 
sented, detract from the honour of the Maharajah 
The governor general however expressed his dotor- 
mmation to advance The chiefs, thereupon, car- 
noatly entreated that he would reconsider the 
matter, nrgmg that if the British army passed the 
Gwalior frontier before tho Mahainjah had a meot- 
mg with him, “it would be a broach of all proeodemt, 
and eternally disgrace tho Mahnrgjah and tho 
government of Scmdia.”* Tho govornor-gonoml 
being uumovod by those representations tho language 
and manner of the duels in pressmg them appear to 
have increased in earnestness — they expresaod their 
belief that “ if tho British army crossed tho frontier 
before tho meeting with the Maharajah, tho troops 
of Qivnllor who wore already in a state of tho 
utmost alarm would behove that tho governor- 
gonoml was coming not as a fnend, but with a hostile 
jiurjiGso" — in tho language of tho paper from whicli 
this account is framed “ they implored him (tho 
goiomor general) witli jomed hands to weigh well 
* Further I^pcn No NG p 14C 
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tlic 'ilcp lie Mns talcing, for that the state of Sciiulia 
A\a$ 111 his poMcr to ujiliokl or to clcslioy; and that, 
in their opinion, the most serious consequences 
dejicnded on the passing of the Biitish army 
aoioss the fionticr hefoic the meeting between the 
goYernor-geneial and the Mahaiajah.”'^ 

After some fuithcr discussion — or rather some 
fill (her interchange of piayers on the one side and 
refusals on the other — the following ]uoposal Aias 
made by the G-ovcrnor-ffoncral * that the details of a 
tieaty, fianicd in accordance nitli the principles laid 
down at the jncvious conference, should be diaivn up 
on the following day, the 21st of December ; that the 
I^Iahaiajah should meet the go^elnor-genolal on the 
23id, piepaied to ratify such a treaty, and that the 
chiefs piesent should guarautce the latification taking 
place upon these conditions, the moycmeiit of the 
aimy across the river Chumbul was to be delayed 
till after that day; but if the chiefs failed of ledeeni- 
ing their guaiantee, the failuie was to be punished 
by a heavy fine After some consultation, the chiefs 
came to the conclusion that the Mahaiajah could 
not be brought to the giouud at so early a day, 
and the conference broke up with an apparent 
undei standing that the meeting should take place 
at Hingona, the fii’st stage beyond the Chumbul, 
on the 26th. 

It was not by Mahratta chiefs only that represen- 
tations were made of the extreme repugnance felt to 
the go vernoi 'general ciossmg the Chumbul before an 
* “ Further Papers/’ No. 146, p 147. 
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intemew had taken place between the Maharmah and 
hunselt Colonel Sleeman, the newly appointed resi- 
dent, m a letter dated the Slat of December, made the 
following communication of the impression enter- 
tained at Gwahor on the snhject. “ When I men- 
tioned hia lordship a mtention to cross the Chnmbnl 
on the 22od, Snchnrnn Eao, the brother of Kam 
Eao Phallthea, and Bnlwnnt Kao, who had come to 
meet me, expressed a very earnest desire that this 
might not take place, as it was nanal for hia higb- 
nees to pay tho first visit to tho governor general 
on tho other side of tho nver They seemed to 
have this very much at heart, and I think It my 
duty to mention iL"* This statement was followed 
by an account of the ceremonies observed m 1832, 
when tho chief crossed the Chnmbnl to visit tho 
goTornor goneml, and the latter, on the following 
day, crossed tho nver to retnrn tho visit. In a 
letter dated tho 22nd of December, Colonel Sloe- 
man, after reporting his having visitad tho Mahara- 
yah and Maharanee, and having nimonnced to them 
and tho nssomblod chiefs that ho had been com- 
manded to repair to tho govornor-gonoral s camp, 
and then to return and accompany tho yonng chief, 
added, “They wore exceedingly earnest m tho 
expression of their hope that his lordship would 
remain to receive tho yonng chieCs nsit on tho 
other side of tho Chnmhui "-f 

On tho 24th of December, Colonel Sleeman 

• Further Piper* “ No 147 p. 148 
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wrote to tlie secretary with the governor-gene- 
ral, thus : — “ The soldiers talk largely to my peo- 
ple of the aimy ciossmg the Chumhul as a hos- 
tile movement on the part of our government.”'^ 
On the 25tb, Colonel Sleeman again -wrote, in 
terms which sufficiently described the utter dis- 
oiganization of the army, the feeling which they 
enteitained in regard to the expected passage of 
the Chumhul, and the impossibility of averting 
collision, if Biitish troops were brought into con- 
tact -with them. Colonel Sleeman had retired 
from Gwahor, after his inter\new with the INIaha- 
lajah and IMaharanee, but was expected to return, 
in order to accompany them to meet the govei- 
nor-general The resident, however, was desiious 
that they should join him at Dhunaila, and these 
aie his reasons : — “ I thmk it to be my duty to 
state, that I do not think it possible for me to 
advance further towards Gwalior without collision 
-with the disorderly troops who fill the road from 
this place to Gwalior.” After leferring to the 
danger which would attend any attempt of ceitain 
native chiefs to return to Gwalior, and to the 
absence of all restraint upon the conduct of the 
soldiers, he continued : — “ If I go on, it must be 
"without a single soldier, horse or foot, for it will be 
impossible to prevent collision if any of them ac- 
company me , and among such a licentious soldiery, 
without any ostensible commanding officeis, I do 
not think it will be safe for any Euiopean or native 
=*■ “Further Papers,” No. 150, page 150 
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and opinion of my camp There is a laige park of 
artillery on each side of the nver, at this place 
(Dhunafla) and the troops vnnntingly declare that 
they are come oat to resist the farther advance of 
his lordship loivarda Gwalior, and to make the 
British force recross the Chumhul ”* 

Before this bme, the important step for good or 
for evil, the passage of tho Chumhul had been 
made. From Hingona, the governor-general, on 
A D leu. tho 2Bth of December transmitted to the Maha- 
mnoo a proclamation, announcing that the British 
army had entered tho tomtones of Stindia, ns a 
friend bound by treaty to protect his highness s 
poison and momtain his sovereign authority This 
was followed on the 20th, by a communication 
that the treaty to be framed on tho terms for- 
merly laid down was expected to bo ratified on 
tho 28th, and that for every day that tho ratifica 
tion might bo delayed beyond that date, a fine of 
fifteen thousand mpocs would be inflicted On tho 
27th, another proclamation was issued much in tho 
tone of that which had appeared tivo days before 
Before this time, tho reception which the British 
visitants were likely to moot was placed beyond 
doubt Bappoo Sotowloa Deshmook, who had 
been understood to bo fnondly to the British in- 
terests, and who had proceoded to tho British camp, 
to negotiate tho torms of reconciliation, loft it 
on tho 26th, three days after tho Iiead-quartors, 
• turtbrr Ripen No 151 p«gc 161 
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■With the governor-generars camp, had crossed the 
Chmnhul, returned to Gwahor, and undertook 
the command of a division of the troops destined 
to oppose the march of the English On the 26th, 
the Sumhajee Angria, one of the coadjutors of 
Bappoo in the work of negotiation, also left the 
British camp without notice. The 28th, the day 
fixed for the ratification of the treaty, passed with- 
out producing the expected event ; and on the 
29th, the Bntish aimy, under Sir Hugh Gough, 
became suddenly engaged in deadly conflict with 
that of the Mahrattas. 

It is to be regretted that the details of the circum- 
stances under which the engagement was com- 
menced are vague and imperfect. The despatch to 
the governor-general, reporting the battle and its 
lesults, begins thus*- — “ Your lordship having ■wit- 
nessed the operations of the 29th, and being in 
possession, from my frequent commumcations, of 
my military arrangements for the attack on the 
Mahratta aimy in its strong position of Chonda, I 
do not feel it necessary to enter much into detail 
either as to the enemy’s position or the dispositions 
I made for attackmg it.” The respect which is due 
to the judgment of an expenenced and successful 
general ought not to stifle the avowal of an impres- 
sion which cannot fail to anse on readmg the pas- 
sage just quoted, that the reason given for not 
nntenng much mto details is altogether unsatisr 
factoiy. Despatches, like that of the commandei- 
in-chief in this instance, are not written for the 
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iafonnabon merely of the indlTidnal to whom they 
ere addressed , they are framed for the public eyo 
— they receive ofEoial pubhoity, and they ought 
to convey all the Information which can be given 
without incumng pohtical inconvemence It is no- 
thing to the purpose that the governor-general was 
acquainted with the views or actions here vaguely 
hinted at , the pubho had a right to know them, and 
in a despatch, prepared certainly as much for the 
general reader as for official perusal, they should 
have been fully related 

After giving the above reasons for tho omission 
of information, which certainly ought not to have 
boon withheld, the commander in-chief proceeds to 
observe, that the position of the enemy at Chonda 
was particnlarly well chosen and obstinately de- 
fended and that he never witnessed guns bettor 
served, nor a body of infimtry apparently more 
doTotod to tho protection of them regimental guns, 
“ hold by tho Mahratta corps as objects of worehip ” 
Some bnof referonco to part of tho details pre- 
viously noted ns well known to tho governor- 
general follow It appears to Lave been tho in- 
tention of the commandor-m-chief to turn tho 
enemy s left flank by Bngadier Curoton s brigade of 
cavalry, conslstmg of her Majesty 10th lancers, 
under Lientonant-Colonol Macdowoll , tho govornor- 
gcneml s body-guard, under Captain Dawlms , the 
Ist regiment of light cavalry, under Mqjor Crom 
mclin , tho 4th Irregnlnr cavrlr) under Major Old- 
field, with Major LanosaudMnjor Alcxaiidcrstniops 
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of horse artillery, under Brigadier Gowan, the whole 
under the orders of Major-General Sir Joseph Thack- 
welL With this force, the third brigade of infantry, 
under Major-General Valiant, was to co-operate, 
the brigade consisting of her Majesty’s 40th, under 
Major Stopfoid ; 2nd grenadiers, under Lieut - 
Colonel Hamilton; and 16th grenadiers, under Lieut - 
Colonel Maclaren. The enemy’s centre was to have 
been attacked by Brigadier Stacy’s brigade of the 
2nd division of infantiy, consisting of the 14th 
native infantry, under Lieut.-Colonel Gairdener ; 
the 31st, under Lieut -Colonel Weston; and the 
43rd light infantry, under Major Nash. To this 
brigade was attached a light field battery, under 
Captain Browne, the whole being under the com- 
mand of Major-General Dennis. This force was to 
have been supported by Brigadier Wnghfs brigade, 
composed of her Majesty’s 30th regiment, com- 
manded by Major Bray, and the 56th native infantry, 
undei Major Dick, with a light field battery under 
Major Sanders Major-General Littler, commanding 
the third division of infantry, was to superintend the 
movements of this column. On the left, with a 

I 

view of threatening the enemy’s right flank, it 
was proposed to place the 4th brigade of cavalry, 
under Brigadier Scott, consisting of the 4th light 
cavalry (lancers), under Major Mactier, and the 
10th hght cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Pope, 
with Captain Grant’s troop of horse artillery The 
country through which this force had to advance 
is represented as of extreme difficulty, being inter- 
sected by deep ravines, and rendered practicable 
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only by the nnremitting labonrs of tho Bappem 
nnder Major Smith. The Koharoe nver was to be 
passed by the army m three divisions on the morn- 
ing of the day m which the battle took place , but 
the whole of the force wore in their appointed 
position, about a mile m front of Mahartypoor by 
eight o’clock 

Snch IS the account given by the commander in- 
chiof of his intentions and preparations. These 
had roforeuco to a meditated attack upon the 
Mahrattas at Chonda. It was not expected that 
they would bo met at Mahnmjpoor , but on ar 
riving at this place, the British force was made 
aware of the presence of the enemy, by reccivmg 
tho fire of thmr artillery This was evidently a 
surprise The language of tho despatch is ns fol- 
lows — “ I found tho Mahmttos had occupied this 
very strong position daring tho previous night, by 
seven regiments of infantry with their gnus, whicli 
they intrenched each corps hnviDg four guns, which 
opened on onr own advances This obliged mo to 
alter in some measure my disposition Tho al- 
tomtions were these — Gonornl Littlcr’s column 
being directly in front of Mnhanypoor, was ordered 
to advance upon it direct, while Gouoml Valiant a 
brigade was to take it in reverse , both being 
supported by General Dennis s column and the two 
light field batteries. Tho details of what fol- 
lowed are very shght but it appears that her 
Miycst) s noth supported by tho 60 th native in 

* Dapatch from conuMndrr m-chlof to goTeruor gcocrsl, 
Jmaoiyttli IStt 
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fantry, drove the enemy in very dashing style from 
their guns into the village There a sanguinaiy 
conflict ensued ; the Mahratta soldiers, after dis- 
charging their matchlocks, fighting sword in hand 
with great courage. General Vahant’s brigade, it 
is stated, displayed equal enthusiasm in the duty 
assigned to them, that of taking Maharajpoor m 
reverse, and the capture of twenty-eight guns 
resulted from this combined movement. The 
cavalry, under Brigadier Scott, was opposed by a 
body of the enemy’s cavalry on the extreme left ; 
some well-executed charges were made by the 10th, 
supported by Captain Grant’s horse artillery and 
the 4th lancers ; and some guns and two standards 
were taken in these encounters. 

The enemy having been dislodged from Maharaj- 
poor, General Valiant, supported by the third 
cavalry brigade, moved on the nght of the enemy’s 
main portion at Chonda During his advance, he 
had to take in succession three strongly intrenched 
positions, where, in the language of the despatch, 
w the enemy defended their guns with frantic despe- 
ration In these services, her Majesty’s 40th were 
much distinguished This regiment captured four 
standards, and two of its commanding ofiScers in 
succession (Major Stopford and Captain Codring- 
ton) were disabled by wounds. By the 2nd gre- 
nadiers, two standards were captured ; and the 16th 
grenadiers woithily aided the achievements of this 
poition of the British force 

The brigade under General Littler, after dis- 
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The coinmniidcr-in-cliicf thus expresses himself on 
tlvc subject : “ I regret to say that our loss lias been 
very ‘=;eicre, infinitely bejond vdiat I calculated 
upon: indeed I did not do justice to tlie gallantry of 
my opponents.” 

On the same day uhich gave Aictoiy to the Bri- 
tish force, under the commander-ni-chief, the left 
ving of the aimy. under j\Iajor-Gencral Gicy, de- 
feated a large body of Gwalior tioops, and captured 
their guns, twcntj-foui in number, a staudaid, all 

C B , her Mnjesty’*: 1.3th light infantrj , Lieutenant Frcnd, her 
Mnjest} ’s aist foot (wounded); Cnptam 11 Smith, 28th nntnc 
inftintn , Cnptmn E\ nns, 2Gth light infnntr) , Lieutenant Bngot, 

1 jth native infantri' , Captain Sir 11 Shakespear, artillerj' , Cap- 
tain Curtis, .37th natiic infontr}’^. Lieutenant Macdonald, 2nd 
Madras light caialiy, Lieutenant Haj cs, G2nd natnc mfantr)', 

. Captain Pratt, IGth lancers , Captain Claj’ton, 4th light camlry , 
Lieutenant Pattinson, IGth lancers. Lieutenant Cowell, 3rd light 
drago6ns , Captain Hornes, 3rd light dragoons , Lieutenant 
Rcnny, engineers , Captain McKic, her Majesty’s 3rd Buffs , 
Lieutenant Snejd, 57tli natnc infantrj' , Lieutenant Dow’man, her 
Majesty’s 40th foot , Major Bray, her Majesty’s 39th (w'ounded) , 
Major Straubenzee, her Majesty’s 39th , Majors Dick and 
Phillips, 5Gth natii c infantrj’^ , Major Ryan, her Majesty’s 50th , 
Captain Nixon, her Majesty’s 39th, Captain Campbell, her 
Majesty’s 39th, Captain Graves, 16th grenadiers. Lieutenant 
Croker, her Majesty’s 39th, Captain Hams, 70th native infantry. 
Captains Alcock and Johnston, 46th native infantry , Lieutenant 
Vaughan, 21st native infantry, Lieutenant-Colonel Maclaren, 
16th grenadiers. Lieutenant- Colonel Hamilton, 2nd grenadiers. 
Major Stopford, Captain Codnngton, and Captain Ohver, succes- 
sively commanding her Majesty’s 40th (the first two wounded) , 
Captam Manning, 16th grenadiers. Captain Young, 2nd grena- 
diers , Lieutenant Nelson, her Majesty’s 40th foot , Bngadier 
Tennant , Bngadier Riley , Supenntending- Surgeon Wood , 
Field-Surgeon Chalmers , Assistant-Surgeon Stephens 
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their ammunition, and some treasure General 
Grey had marched from Simmereea to Bnrta-Va 
Serai on the 28th of December, and there learned 
that the enemy irere m position at Antree, seven 
miles m front of his camp, and intended to maVe a 
night attack. On the 28 th General Grey made a 
march of sixteen nules, hemg desirous of gettmg 
through a narrow valley, extendmg from Hunmut- 
ghur to Ponniar The enemy, it appeared, marched 
from Antree early on the same day by a parallel 
movement, took np a strong position on the heights 
in the immediate vicmity of the fortified villago of 
Ifangoro, near Ponmar, and commenced firmg on the 
Bntish line of baggage. Some cavalry under Bri- 
gadier Biamott, were detached to oppose them and a 
troop of horse artillery under Captain Bnnd, took 
up a position from which they were enabled to re- 
turn the enemy’s fire with precision and eifeot , but 
the cavaliy were unablo to approach the enemy, 
from the ground being mtersected by ravines. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon, the enemy was ob- 
served to have taken up a position on a chain of high 
lulls, four miles to the east of the British camp 
Here General Grey detoruunod to attack them, and 
arrangements for the purpose were made The 
attack was commenced by her Majesty s 3rd Bulls, 
and a company of sappore and miners, who had been 
detached to take up a position opposite to that oc- 
cupied hr the Mahrattns, It was directed against 
tlio centre of the enemy s force, wlio wore driven 
from height to height in gallant style, witli the loss 
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of tlicir guns. A n mg of the 39th native infantry 
ha-sing occupied the cicst of a hill commanding the 
enemy’s left, aftei poining m a destructive fiie, 
rushed do-ssui and captured a battery of tv o guns. 
Brigadier Yates, and ]\Iajor Earle, successively com- 
manding the 39th, -ssere both -svounded. An infantry 
hiigade, under Brigadier Anderson, of the Queen’s 
50th, gave the finishing stroke to the enemy, and 
captuied the guns -sshicli had escaped the pi e^ ions 
attacks Her i\ra]esty’s 50th legiment, and the 56th 
and 5Sth native infaiitiy, seem to have been chiefly 
concerned in achieving the satisfactoiy tennmation 
of the conflict 

The natural consequence of the success -which had 
attended the Biitish in the two battles was to bung 
the Mahaianee and her ad-snsers to accept whatever 

Tlie following officers nre named by General Grey as ho- 
nourably distingiushed — Lieutenant-Colonel Glume, her Majes- 
ty’s 3rd Buffs , Brigadier Yates and Major Earle, 39th native in- 
fantry (both wounded) , Bngadier Anderson, her Majesty’s 50th 
(wounded) , Major Petit, her Majesty’s 50th, Major YTnte, 50th 
native infantrjs Captain Parker, 58th native infantry, Bngadier 
Biddulph, Major Geddes, Captain Campbell, Lieutenant Tombs, 
all of the artillery. Major Fitzgerald, 11th cavalry. Brigadier 
Stubbs, commanding in Sipree contingent , Captain Chnstie, 8th 
irregular cavalry , Lieutenant-Colonel Parsons, deputy commis- 
sary-general , Lieutenant Cunningham, field engineer , Lieutenant 
Maxwell, sappers. Captain G Reid, assistant quartermaster-gene- 
ral , Captain Guyon, deputy assistant adjutant- general , Captain 
Tudor, her Majesty’s 50th , Bngadier Campbell , Major Mam- 
wanng, and Captain C Mainwanng General Grey’s despatch 
bears date the 30th of December, the day after the battle The 
despatch of the commander-in-chief is dated the 4tli of January, 
six days after the conflict , the cause of the delay is not ex- 
plained 
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terma it might please the victors to dictate. On the 
SOth of December the Maharqah and Maharanee 
were admitted to a conference mth the govornor- 
general and after an interchange of the nsnal eipres- 
Bions of civility, and ofmnoh more, scarcely leas usual 
on such occasions, and certainly not more smcere, tho 
British authorities, in conjunction irith tho native 
chiefs in attendance on the Mahartgah and Maha- 
ranee, adopted the follomng propositioni to meet 
the existing state of circumstances — the Maliartyah 
to issue an order to aU his officers and servants to 
desist from hostihties against the British armies, 
tho governor-general to issue a similar order, for- 
biddmg hostihliea on tho part of the Bntish troops, 
unless they ehould be attacked , the Maharajah to 
issue orders for furnishing all necessary snppbes to 
the British armies, on the requisition of the eom- 
missaiy-genoral , these ordera of the Maharqjah to be 
sent by Hursooreeahs, m such manner ns distinctly 
to make knoivn his highness s determination to 
have them observed , the Maharajah to send Huiiroo- 
rceahs, irith a safe conduct, vfith the messengers dis- 
patched by tho British commander in-chief to tho 
army in Bundelcund , to prevent collision, no Gwa- 
lior troops to bo allowed to como within three miles 
of any position taken up by the British armies , tho 
British armies to advance to tho immediate vicinity 
of Gwalior on tho 2nd of January, and tho governor- 
gonend to take tho Maharajah with him , tho Bntish 
government to give compensation to sncli culti- 
vators and others in tho Gwalior states, ns imght 
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lia ve been exposed to loss by the passage of its armies, chap 
and tbe amount of the compensation to be paid 
under arrangements to be made at a fntuie time 
by Scindia. Lastly, the i\Iahainjali was to issue the 
following proclamation, and to cause it to have the 
quickest and widest circulation possible • — “ The 
British ai lilies ha^e enteied the Gwalior teriitoiies 
to protect the person of the Maharajah, to suppoit 
his just authority, and to establish a government 
capable of maintaining the accustomed relations of 
fiiendship between the two states. All faithful 
subjects of Scindia aie therefore directed to give 
them every aid in their power. No peison vull be 
ilijuied by the British armies. All supplies furnished 
will be paid for. All damage unintentionally done 
will be compensated.”"*^ 

These arrangements were followed by others for 
settling anew the relations between the Biitish 
government and that of Scindia, the dispeision of the 
mutinous anny, and the future mode of conducting 
tbe affairs of the government. On the 5th Januaiy, A d. i844 
the governor-geneial and the army having advanced 
to Gwalior, the chief points of a new treaty were 
agreed upon, at a conference held with some of the 
chiefs. The mode adopted for carrying on the 
government was very diffeient from that which had 
formerly been deemed the most advantageous In- 
stead of vesting it in a single person, and thus 
securing an undivided responsibility, it was com- 
mitted to a council, the president to be the prin- 
* “Further Papers,” No 164, page 170 
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medinm of comnnuucation ■with the Bntish resident 
The diebandmeut of the annywas effected mnch more 
quietly than had been anticipated. The task 11113 
A, D 1614 commenced on the 0th of January, and completed 
by the 17th without a emgie disturbance. Port of 
the men were enlisted in the new contingent force , 
the remamder receiTed a gratuity of three months 
pay, and departed to aeek their fiitiire liTolihood 
elsewhere 

The new treaty was ratified by the govcmor- 
gonerol on tho 18tb of January It consisted of 
twelre articles. The first recognised and confirmed 
all existing treaties and engagements, except ns to 
pomts where alterations might be made by the new 
one. In the enumeration of tho trcatieB understood 
to bo in force, that of Boorhampoor was included 
By tho second article it was pro'nded that tho con- 
tingent force stationed m tho territories of Scindia 
should bo mcreased, and that permanent provision 
should be made for de&nying its chaigo by tho 
assignmont of tho rovonue of certain distnets enu- 
merated in a schedule attached to tho treaty, such 
roTcnno to bo m addition to any source of income 
previously set apart for tho purpose By tho third 
article, if, after dofraymg tho charges of tho con- 
tingent force, and of tho civil administration of tho 
districts assigned for its support, there should bo 
any surplus beyond tho amount of eighteen lacs of 
Companj s rupees, tho surplus in excess of such sum 
was to ho paid over to tho Jlnhatryah , hut if the 
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1 c\ ciiucs and receipts should fall short of eighteen 
lacs, the I^Iaharajah Mas to make up tlie deficiency. 
The fointh aiticle declaied, that for the better seem- 
ing of tlic due pajnncnt of the le venues of the 
a'^signed districts, and for the better pieserving of 
good Older theiein, the civil adininistiation of those 
districts should he conducted by the Biitish govein- 
meiit in the same manner as in tlie districts of nhicli 
the icNcnnes had been jirevionsly assigned. The 
fiftli aiticle iiitiodiiced a subject of standing import- 
ance and interest in India — that of debt The 
claims of the British government on that of Gnalioi, 
aiising from a ’sanety of somces, Aveie taken (sub- 
ject to fiitiue examination) at tnenty-six lacs of 
rupees, and it nas agieed that pa}inent of tliat sum 
should be made 'within fouiteen days fiom the date 
of the treaty. In default, the revenues of ftiither 
districts, enumeiatcd in anothei schedule attached 
to the treaty, Avere to bo made over to the British 
government, to be held by it until such time as its 
claim on Scmdia’s government should be liquidated, 
together "with mteiest at the rate of five per cent 
per annum. In regaid to this subject, the governoi- 
geneial observed, in the despatch announcing the 
conclusion of the treaty, "Schedule B was from the 
first ameie form, as the durbar declared their inten- 
tion of paying the amount demanded from them, 
and have now intimated to the resident that it is 
ready for him to send for when he pleases.” The 
sixth article commenced with another recognition of 
the treaty of Booihampooi, though it was not dis- 
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tinctly namedjtmd then proceeded tolunittheanioEnt 
of mdltory force to bo maintained by the Mahanyah, 
and to provide for the reduction of the army to the 
prescribed number The seventh provided for the dis- 
charge of the arreora of pay to the disbanded troops, 
and for bestowing a gratuity on those not re-enluted 
The two articles ran thus — “And whereas the British 
government is bound bytreaty to protect the person of 
ins highness the Mahartyah, his heirs and successors, 
and to protect lus highness s dominions from foreign 
invasion, and to qnell serions disturbances therein , 
and the army now mamtained by his highness is of 
unnecessary amount, ombanassing to his highness s 
government, and the cause of disquietude to neigh- 
bouring states it is therofbro farther agreed, that 
tho military force of all arms hereafter to be main 
tained by his highness, eiolusive of the contingent 
above provided for shall at no time exceed nine 
thousand men, of whom not more than three 
thousand shall be inlantry, with twelve field guns, 
two hundred gunners, with twenty other guns and 
his highness tho Maharajah engages to taho imme- 
diate measures for tho reduction of his army within 
tho number abovo specified, and the Bntish govern- 
ment engages, on its part, to assist his highness 
therein, should such aid appear to bo required It 
is further agreed, that his highness will discharge 
all pay duo to the troops disbonded, and also give 
a gratuity of three months’ pay to such of tho 
oQicors, non-comraissioned officers, and privates of 
tho coijw disbanded, ns may not bo rc-cnllslcd in 
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the contingent, or in any new corps formed by his 
highness.” The operation of i eduction was in 
pi ogress when the treaty was ratified, and, as 
already mentioned, was comiileted four days after- 
waids Next came that irapoitant part of the 
tieaty which was to regulate the future government 
of the Gwalior state. By the eighth article it was 
deteimined that the minority of the infant piince 
should he considered to terminate on his attaimne: 
the full age of eighteen years, and not sooner ; and a 
day was fixed as that on which such age would be 
attained, namely, the 19th of January, 1853. It 
was then declared to have been agreed, that during 
the prince’s minoiity the persons intrusted with the 
administration of the government should act upon 
the advice of the British resident, and the words 
which followed gave to this provision as wide a lange 
as could possibly be desired. Those exercising the 
functions of government were to act upon the 
British resident’s advice, not only generally or on 
important points, but “ in all tnatters wherein such 
advice shall be ofiered.” This, it will be seen, 
virtually transferred the government to the British 
resident, and converted the parties having place in 
the body digmfied by the high-sounding name of the 
Council of Regency into mere ministenal dependents. 
No change was to be made in “the persons intrusted 
with the administration,” as they are properly de- 
signated in this article, though more pompously 
lefened to in the next as “the Council of Regency,” 
without the consent of the British iesident,“ acting 
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under tho express nuthontj' of the governor gonemh 
Considering the irnportauco of the point to which it 
relates, the latter piart of this article would seem not 
to ho charaotemed by all tho precision dearahle It 
might become a question what was meant by the 
“ express authonty of tho govemor-genoml ” The 
ninth article nominated the persons who wore to form 
the ‘ Council of Regency " The tenth assigned to the 
Jlnhamnee an annual aiiowance of three lacs, to he 
at her own soie disposal. The eleventh pledged the 
British government, “ as heretofore,” to “ exert its 
influonco and good offices for mamtninmg the jnst 
temtonal rights of the Mahanyah and tho subjects 
of the state of Semdia at present oxistmg m tho 
neighbouring and other nativo states.” The twelfth 
and last article recorded the settling and ratification 
of tho treaty 

On the day on which tho treaty was ratified a 
notification of the foot was published by order of 
tho goiernor-gcneral, announcing ns tho rcsnlt of 
tho battles which bad been fought tho secure estab- 
lishment of British supremacy This boast miglit 
perhaps have been spared. Tho maintenance to tho 
British government of the position to which it may 
justly asplto, of being the poramount power in India, 
should always bo kept in viow by those intrusted 
with tho administration of that government , there 
may bo occasions on which it is expedient pnbhcly 
to assert tho claim to it, but tlioro seems some 
deficiency of generous feeling m parading it before 
an humbled enemy at a time when friendly relations 
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liad just been restored by the conclusion of a new 
treaty. Another allusion seems on the same ground 
exceptionable. “The governor-general,” it was said, 
“successful in the field, has adhered to the principles 
upon which the intervention of the Bntish govern- 
ment, in the affairs of the Gwalior state, was from 
the first based.”* It could not be necessary at 
such a moment to remind the people of Gwalior 
that the British had been “successful in the field.” 
Exception on other ground might also be taken to 
this passage * success in the field is claimed not for the 
Bntish government but for the governor-general, 
who, it is to be presumed, did not interfere with the 
duties of the commander-in-chief, who was himself 
present for the purpose of conducting the military 
operations. The 18th of January brought forth a 
proclamation, which does not seem directed to any 
object which might not be supposed to be effected 
by the notification of the 13th. The issue of these 
papers, indeed, after the conclusion of the treaty, 
and the recognition of a government estabhshed 
under that treaty, appears to have had no other pur- 
pose but to give expression to a feeling of triumph, 
and to gratify a desire of treatmg the Gwahor state 
as a conqueied country f Judging from the language 

* " Papers,” p 21 

■[ To enable the reader to judge on this point for himself, both 
papers are subjomed — 

“ Notification of the Governor-General 

“Camp Gwahor, 13 January, 1844. 

“The evil advice of ill-disposed persons, considermg only then 
o^vn mterests, and not the good of the Gwahor state, and the 
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stute should hu^ c boon sufiercd to exist at all ; for 
it is made matter of boast, in a despatch addressed 
by the governor-general to the Secret Committee on 
the subject, that “neither the excitement of victory 
nor the consciousness of ii resistible poverhasled 
to the entertainment of vieus of ambitious aggran- 
dizement.’'^ 

On roMewing the strange couise of events ■which 
commenced at Gwalior caily in 1843, and weic 
closed by the treaty concluded at the beginning of 
the following year, the ob'^eivcr, as far as the native 
state is concerned, w ill find little to distinguish the 
proceedings there from the ordinaiy routine. A 
host of male and female intriguers, intent on no- 
thing but circumventing each other, aie the regular 
occupants of an Oriental court; and an ill-paid, mu- 
tinous, and threatening army, holding in terror those 
whom it professes to serve, is by no means an un- 
common appendage. But the conduct of the British 
authorities throughout these series of strange trans- 
actions may well strike men’s minds as not being dis- 
tinguished by any remarkable unity of purpose, or any 

“ The governor-general, therefore, warns all disturbers of the 
peace, and all such as are disobedient to his highness’s just 
authority, that their misdeeds cannot be permitted, and he 
exhorts them to ahstam from such acts as cannot fail to draw 
upon them punishment from his highness, and the severest dis- 
pleasure of the Bntish government 

“ By order of the nght honourable the governor-general 

“F CunniE, 

“ Secretary to the Government of India, 

with the Governor-General ” 
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very consistent persoTCmnce m prosecntmg tte pnr- 
pose entertained for the time, whatever it might he 
The connection between the Bntlsh govemment 
and that of Gwahor was veiy loose, and it was not 
easy to define with accuracy what the one might 
fairly demand, and the other be reasonably expected 
to yield But at the time of the decease of 
JnuVojeo Rao Soindia there appeared to be a 
distinct feehng that the Bntish government might 
expect its views to be consnlted ns to the selection 
of a successor, and the mode in which the govern- 
ment was to be carried on. When the time amvod 
for the enthronement of the youthful pnnee, he 
was, with the concturence of the nasombled chiefs, 
led to the guddee by the British resident, and 
whatever might have been the actual views of the 
leading persona at Scindia a durbar, there was ovciy 
oxtornal sign of deference to hia opimon, or to that 
of the government which he represonted It was 
the suggestion of the governor-general that “it 
would bo most for tho benefit of the Gwalior state 
tluit tho regency should ho confined to one person, 
m whom, during tho minority of tho Mahanyah ” 
might “reside all the anthonty of tho state It would 
bo,” his lordship contmued, “for tho regent to 
nominate tho ministers, and they would bo respon- 
sible to him This arrangemont," his lordship added, 
* evidently tho most advantageons to the raj and tho 
family of Scindia for all purposes of internal govorn- 
raenf, as prcsemiig intact tho sovereign nutliority 
during tho mmonty of tho young Malmrijali,” was 
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“ at tlie same time that which” was “most conducive 
to the maintenance of friendly relations between the 
raj of Gwalior and the British government, as in all 
cases of complaint, if any such should arise, against 
the subjects of the state of Gwalior, the Biitish 
government would know what individual it should 
hold responsible for the conduct by which it was 
aggrieved.” It was thus the opinion of the governor- 
general, that until the adopted prince should be 
of an age to exercise sovereign authority for him- 
self, the poweis of the state should, with reference 
to the inteiests of Gwalior, and to those which the 
govemor-geneial was still more especially bound to 
promote — the interests of Great Britain — be ad- 
ministered by a single person. This was not all, for 
he determined who was the most eligible person for 
the office On this subject the resident at Gwalior was 
thus instructed: “Your opinion in favour of the Mama 
Sahib inclines the governor-general to consider that 
the Ranee and chiefs and people of Gwahor would do 
well in selecting him as regent After adverting 
to some circumstances which, in the opinion of the 
governor-general, tended to recommend the claims of 
the Mama Sahib, the commumcation to the resident 
proceeds thus : “The governor-general would there- 
fore gladly see the regency conferred upon the Mama 
Sahib. The governor-general cannot doubt that 

It rmglit here be inquired, what was meant by referring to 
the “ people” of Gwahor as having any share m the choice of a 
ruler The democratic portion of the Gwahor constitution has 
not yet, it is believed, been developed 
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the Mania SaUb, aensible of the importance of pre- 
Beirinff a good nnderstanding mth the British go- 
vernment, and especially of taking, m conjunction 
mth the British resident at the court of Grrahor, 
all measures rrhioh from time to time may appear 
to be required for the preservation of tranqmllity 
upon our common frontier, vronld readily avail him- 
self of the advice of the resident, and endeavour 
thereby to avoid all grounds of difference between 
the two governments.”* 

At the durbar of Gwalior these views were not 
generally entertamed The predominant party 
there wished either to delay the appomtment, and 
suffer the mlnistera previously in otBce to continue 
to carry on the government, or if there were to 
bo a regent, to place one of themselves in that 
important post, the person selected for the ofBco 
being the Dada Khasjco Walla, who was subse- 
quently the cause of so much mischief They 
yielded, however — ^npon what motives is not very 
readily traceable, hut yield they did, and the Mama 
Sahib became regent with the avowed oounto- 
nanco and support of that government which holds 
the balance of power in India. It has been ad- 
mitted that there would be some difficulty in fixing 
the precise extent of interference inth Gwalior 
which on such an occasion the Bntish government 
might claim to exercise Had tho chiefs refused 
to appoint a regency, there might, in tho judgment 
of some, have been no sufficient call for enforcing 
* ** Further Feperr No 1 1 pigt 8 
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by arms the recommendation of the dominant 
power, although that recommendation was given 
with a direct view to the interests of the state of 
Gwalior, and to the maintenance of peace on its 
borders. The same opinion may be maintained, with 
plausibility at least, m reference to two other sup- 
posable cases : that the chiefs had refused to 
deposit the entire power of the state with an in- 
dividual, and had preferred the plan ultimately 
adopted by the governor-general, of committing it 
to a council; or that, although willing that the 
soveieign powei should be exeicised by one man, 
they should have made a choice differing from 
that of the governor-geneial. In either of these 
cases, timid reasoneis might have suggested acqui- 
escence, and although it could not have been dis- 
sembled, that m recommending that which it was 
not prepaied to enforce, the government of Biitish 
India had placed itself in a false position, much 
might have been said upon the danger and in- 
justice of interference. None of these tlu’ee possi- 
ble cases, however, actually occurred. The person 
named by the governor-general was recogmzed as 
sole regent, and there can be no question, that 
fiom the moment of his having been thus recog- 
nized, the Biitish authorities were bound to support 
him. This was felt at the time, nnd the language 
held on behalf of the highest of those authoiities 
to the Biitish resident was the following — “ The 
goveinoi -general did not acquaint you, that he was 
piepared to support the authority of the legent, 
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witliOnt tatujg, at tlio same time, tlio necessary 
prelnmnary steps to enable him to give at once 
the moat effectual support, if at should be desired 
It IS mcouvemeut that there should be protmcteil 
suspenae upon this point and the govemor-geneml 
Is therefore onnous to know, ns soon ns possible 
whether the state of offiurs at Gwabor is such ns 
to render it improbable that his immedinto nid 
will become necessary to support the regents 
authority"* These were not empty words. The 
goTCnior.genernl was at that time certainly pre- 
parfcd to act upon them , for the followmg passage 
occurs m a subsequent commumcation in reply to 
an intimation that the occurrence of a necessity for 
interference was not looked for — “ The governor- 
general satisfied that no necessity will occur for 
the march of troops upon Gwalior, to support the 
regent s authority, will now countermand the several 
measures he had token for the purpose of concen- 
trating a preponderatmg force."t 
The wisdom of the act announced in the last 
quotation may be doubted It wns true that the 
regent thought that there was no immediate neces- 
sity for the employment of British troops, and that, 
if it could bo avoided, it were hotter not to employ 
them The latter opinion might bo well founded, 
but the former ouglit not to base been roceiied 
with such a degree of confidence ns to lead to the 
precipitate abandonment of precautions wliicli under 

* Fartirr Fa|icr« ** No 31 page 14 

t Farther IVpeis " No 24 paje 1 7 
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precisely the same state of affairs it had been thought 
expedient to adopt. It was known that part of the 
army was mutinous, and that the good feeling of the 
lemainder could not be depended upon ; that in- 
trigues in the palace were unceasing and compli- 
cated; that theie was a strong array of interests 
and jirejudices against the regent ; that the Maha- 
ranee was not well affected towards him, and that 
she was sui rounded by parties who hated and were 
anxious to ciicumvent him ; all this was knoWn, and 
yet within thiee days after the govern or-geneial had 
declared himself ready - to give “ effectual sup- 
poit” to the authoiity of the legent — that is, suppoit 
by means of an aimed force — he deteimined to de- 
piive himself of the means of fulfilling his pledge 
by countei man ding the prepaiations which he had 
made."’-' 

Up to the time when the orders of countermand 
weie given, no doubt seems to have been en- 
tei tamed as to the piopiietyof interfenng by foice, 
if necessaiy. But irhmediately afterwards, the govei- 
nor-general is found holding language intimating 
that doubt existed. In a letter to the lesident, 
dated Ilth Maich, aftei a re-announcement of the 
want of ability to afford aid, the following passage 
occuis . “ This circumstance adds to the foice of the 
objections which the governor-general would in 

* Tlie letter announcing the intention of supporting the 
authority of the regent was dated the 5th of March, 1843 , that 
intimating the intention to countermand the preparations made for 
effecting it hears date the 8th of the same month 
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CHAP any case have seen to tha adoption of any step of a 
-violent nature, of which the effect on the army might 
he problematical, and which would mentably pro- 
duce a feelmg of hostihty towards tho regent on 
the part of tho Maharanee ”♦ His lordship appears 
to have adhered to this conviction after the deposal 
of tho regent for it will bo remembered that when 
A P im tha resident on the 29th of May sohdted permission, 
in case of necessity, to call upon tho general officer 
at Agm for oasistaneo m troops, " to reinstate tho 
Mama, and tnm ont those who” had been the 
principal actors m the late disturbances,” it was ro- 
ftiBed on tho ground that the employment of troops 
to interfere in tho mtemnl disputes of an allied state 
was a matter of too much importance to admit of 
tho power of calling them ont bemg delegated 
to any one. It might be that, in bis lordships 
judgment, no force could be fhmished by tho com- 
mondmg officer nt Agra, of sufficient strength to 
OTctawe, or if requisite to overcomo, tho troops 
likely to bo opposed to them , hut this is not tho 
reason assigned to tho resident. Indeed, at this 
time, it soems to have been a question whether tlio 
Bntish government should countenance ovon the 
advocacy of the claims of tho hlama Sahib, or 
abandon them , and it was not long beforo tho latter 
course -was preferred f Tho humbled regent retired 
* " FortBer Papew No 26 p*ge 19 
f TBU U UDply niostrstrd bp the eoiwipondeoce in tho “ Fur 
thtr Papeie ” In the fdOoiting letter from the gortraor gcocr*] 
to the rerldent deled tho 3rd of June though a high tone i* m- 
■umed there ore lodtcabcoj of worenngf— 
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fiom tlie scene of his temporary greatness; the 
British resident M'as even instiucted to press his 

*' Your letter of the 31st ultimo, addressed to the foreign se- 
cretary, -uTis delu ered to me here last night 

“ The foreign secretary is not yet arrived 

“I deeply regret the obstinacy with ^^hlch the Maharanee in- 
sists on the dismissal of the regent 

“ That high officer was placed m his present station ^Mth the 
general concurrence of the chiefs His appointment was repre- 
sented as giNung general satisfaction. The cordial approbation of 
the appointment by the Bntish go%ernment was publicly commu- 
nicated to the chiefs, as well as to the Maharanee , and all were 
distinctly mformed, that the regent would be deemed the re- 
sponsible representative of the Gwalior state dunng the Maha- 
rajah’s minority, and, as such, supported by the Bntisli govern- 
ment 

“ Under all these circumstances, it is ohnously impossible for 
the Bribsh government to acquiesce in his removal, without the 
assignment of any reason for such a measure, eveept the wish of 
the Maharanee 

" The Bntish government can have no object but the good 
of the Gwalior state, in preferring one mmister, or regent, of 
Gwalior, to another To the Bntish government, as to the Ma- 
haranee herself, and to the chiefs, it appeared but three months 
ago that the good of the Gwalior state would be best consulted 
by placing the Mama Sahib m the station of regent, durmg the 
nunonty of the Maharajah , and nothing has occurred to alter 
my opimon upon that point 

" The Maharanee and the chiefs must bear in nund, that the 
frontier of the temtories belonging to the Pntish government, 
and of those of the Gwalior state, being, for the most part, con- 
termmous, it is a matter of paramount importance that there 
should exist in Gwalior a government wdlmg, and able, to pre- 
serve tranqudhty along that extended line The Bntish govern- 
ment eannot permit the growong up of a lax system of rule, gene- 
rating habits of plunder along its frontier Its duty to its own 
subjects imperatively requires that it should interfere effectually 
to maintam the pubhc peace by all such means as may appear 
best calculated to secure that essential object It wnuld be far 
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CHAP rotiremeDt, and all that the govemmeHt hy whom 
the Mama Sahib had been set np wonld Tonchsafe 

more catu&ctoiy to »(}opt tbe pccen ai y mtarores m cordoil cch 
operabon with tbe aothonbe* of the GwbIiot •t»te aiid 1 hoped 
tlut, tmder the regency of the Mnnt Sehib thu ought hare been 
done bitt. in any caae the pabhc peace mmt be pmerred czul 
the Gwahor atate will be held respcnsible for ah imh uxtemip- 
tuma theiecd as may ailie ont of the mal^admmutrmfaoa o£ ita 
doxTunuma. 

In the ercnt of the Mama Bahib befog actually remored from 
offloe end of another penoa being appointed to perform the fono 
boos of regent or mlnifter you mQ report the ommutajicei 
vbch may hare occ m red and hold no official m te r u o m ae with 
the fucceetor of tbe Mama SaHb withont tpemfic bstmthma 
from me 

In the erent of the Mama Sahib being pemmally m danger 
yon vill infbnn the Mahannee and the chief a. that tbe recent 
truuactma upon the demme of the Mahar^^ hanag with tbe 
geserti cqnacnt of ah placed the Mama SahTb at tbe head of the 
Owabor rtate^ a« regent duraig the aunonty tbe Bnbah gorem 
caent muat cootinae to respect the Mama Sahib a bgb ataboiu 
and moat conaider him entitled to ita proUcbon,^ 

Two days afterwardi (Ath June) in a letter &nm the aecietaiy 
with the gorenior-generil to the rendent the regent u fcirly 
thrown over 

** The govemoT general baa bad under ha conaidenibon your 
letter of the Sod initanb 

2 The gorenior geocra! obaerrea that the Mama Sahib baa 
throoghont these late tronaactioiia, which hare terrciimtcd m his 
downiall manifested a want of that decnion and energy which are 
eaeential to the chief conduct of affiura in a state bhe that of 
Gwalior I^jwcrfal at first, and hawng reason to a u ppoao bo 
might rely upon a large majority of the offiecra and of the army 
be used none of hia adrentagea and gradually allowed to grow up 
an opmum of hia weakceai which baa led thoae origmaTly in 
chned to his cause and even those whose interests acemed to be 
bound up with hia nltimately to ugn a paper requiring bis d». 

3 Ihe Mama Sahib has probably owed lin doveftU to the 
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on Ills behalf, Mas a feeble endeavour to secure Ins 
jieisoiial safety 

ver}’^ measure upon which he must have most confidently relied 
for the securing of his pow cr, namely, to the mamage of his niece 
to the Maharajah, which he, verjMmproperly, managed w’lthout 
communication w ith you It is most probable that the Dada 
Khasjee Walla represented this measure to the Maharanee as in- 
tended to lead to the setting aside of her highness, and to the 
conducting of the government by the Mama Sahib m the Maha- 
rajah’s name, without allowing to his highness any participation 
therein The very sudden change in the position of affairs at 
Gwalior is so identical, in point of time, with the marnage , and 
the Dada Khasjee Walla, at first reduced to despair by that event, 
and thinking only of secunng his safetj’- by retinng from Gwalior, 
was so soon the pnme mover of every thing within the palace, that 
it IS no more than a fair conclusion, that, ha\ung obtained access 
to the Maharanee, he so alarmed her by his representation of the 
efl:cct of the mamage upon her future position, as to induce her 
highness blindly to aid all his designs 

“ 4 You have been already instructed to afford personal protec- 
tion to the Mama Sahib, should he be in need of it , but the go- 
vernor-general cannot but be sensible of the extreme mconveni- 
ence, and even danger, which must attend our giving permanent 
protection, "witlun the Gwalior state, to a subject of that state, 
deprived of the office of regent , and whether, at the time of your 
recei\ mg this letter, the Mama Sahib should be actually under 
your protection,' or in a position of precanous secunty within the 
Lushkur, you will represent to him that he will best consult his 
owm interests by retinng from Gw'ahor, and you will make this 
representation in such a manner as shall induce him to act upon 
it. The great heats usually lead you at this season to absent 
yourself from Gwalior, and the'govemor-general sees no sufficient 
reason for your now departing from your usual course 

“5 You will not fail to obtam and transmit the fullest 
intelligence of all that takes place at Gwalior dunng your 
absence ” 

In fifteen days more (June 20), the deposed regent is spoken of 
in still more disparaging terms'than in the letter of the 5th a 
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The regent, it was represented, had disappointed 
the hopes which the Bntish goYenunent had 

r en ew a l of m ta c onra e with Gwahor and that through the Maha 
ranee, whom it been prcnonily deemed prop er to eiclnde 
from power la inggeeted. 

The goremor general mfen from yoor lettera of the 16th 
instant, that the two measnres yon were inatmcted to adopt, of 
diacontmnmg official m tei c omae with the Owahor dorbar and of 
retiring to Dholepore hare had the desired effect of impressing 
the Maharanee and the doihar with a sense of the tenons dit> 
pleasure with which their recent conduct had been Ticwed by the 
Bntish goremment. 

2 It would be nnposnhle permanently to adhere to either 
measure bat they are cal cola ted, by the vagne apprehecnon 
they most excite to lead to the adoptxm of moderate conn 
ads by the party which has succeeded m expelling the Mama 
Sahib 

3 The first of the measuiea wiD probably hsTe the effect of 
retaining the durbar vakeel in office under the unpreasian that 
he most be a penon with whom it will be most agreeable to you 
to communicate and through whom therefore, it will be iMngr 
to retam tome communicatiou than throngh any successor he 
might iTc ei re 

4 The g oT cr noT general b indmed to consul er tbii a pomt 
it would be desirable to gam although certamlj the durbar va 
keel did not, in the late transacbous exhibit much firmness in his 
conduct, or any very valuable fidelity to his declared patron the 
hloma Sahib 

6 Witii respect to the hlama Sahib although the support he 
reedved from you on the part of the Bnbsh government, and the 
moTcuient of the governor geneiul to Agra probably determined 
hit election still he was from the first thought of by the eblcft 
and it may be doubted whether under any circumstances be 
might not have secured his own nommabon 

6 He has proved himself ipute unfit to mensge either men 
or women and a minister of GwaHor most manage both, 

7 AVith respect to the Maharanee if she bo really fourteen 
and not nine as is said m the poper inclosed m your letter 
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formed of him — he had manifested deficiency of 
ability, of fiimness, and of pnidence. This chaige 

wherein her grie\'nnces are detailed, the sort of management re- 
quired must he \ery diftcrent from that wdiich w'ould he adapted 
to a child of the earlier age 

“8 It IS endent that the Maharanee is allowed to exercise 
personally a degree of pow cr wdiich makes the management of her 
the matenal object No mmister, however appointed, would, 
w ithout managing her, long retain his station, unless, mdeed, she 
w ere altogether depnved of authonty, and set aside, a measure 
the governor-general is by no means yet prepared to adopt. 

" 9 Tlie governor- general has at all times declared that we 
require nothmg from the Gwalior state, except that its territory, 
and especially its frontier, should be so governed ns not to become 
the source of disturbance to ours. Any form of admimstermg 
the affairs of the Gw alior state, which may effect this object of 
frontier tranqudhty, w'lll be satisfactory to the British govern- 
ment 

" 10. The governor-general is by no means certain that the 
direct mode of commumcation w’lth the Maharanee herself, which 
has been suggested as open to you, and while there is no ostensi- 
ble mimster, may not be that which may practically give you the 
most beneficial mfluence over the government 

“11. The governor-general has, on all occasions, expressed the 
strong personal mterest he takes m the welfare and happiness of 
the Maharanee , and you might put that prommently forward in 
your commumcations with her highness, as calculated to give her 
confidence in the loyalty and sincerity of the advice you may 
give her 

“12 The governor- general does not know whether you have 
any means of obtammg accurate information of what passes withm 
the palace, stiff less whether it would be possible for you to secure 
the services of any one immediately about the person of the Ma- 
haranee, and havmg any influence over her , but both these thmgs 
it would be very desirable to accomplish 

“13 It IS clear that the slaves and others about the Maliara- 
nee have some mfluence over her, and that mdiscreet changes in 
her personal attendants have gone far towards alienatmg her mind 
from the Mama Sahib. 
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It might not bo dUEoult to gupport, but vpbat 
hope there of improvement from Bubstitutmg 
the nuthorlty of the MahBranee and her slave girls 
m place of that of the regent t It rvaa tnoivn 
that this would bring m the Dada Khaqee Walla, 
virtually, if not formally, ns mimster, and he 
had always been regarded as a dangerous person, 
lurthor, if the British government wore to retain 
a shadow of influence or respect, could it sabmit 
calmly and unresistingly to witness the overthrow 
of the regent, whoso elevation it had recommended, 
and whom alone it recogniaed as the ruler of the 
Gwalior state dunng the minority of the princo’ 
These reasons for upholding the Mama Sahib, not 
withstandmg ho had in some degree failed to satisfy 

\A goretucrc general » is^srcsKon u ih&t the Mthara 

xxt ift a Tcry tencUre uid »ome«rbat iiDpctsma gv] bot tlut 
tbe u by no means without n good dnpontinn { and that with 
her character any thing may be made of her Bcccading to the 
manner in which the is approached and treated In any case 
the goTcmoT general wonld wnh yon to proceed upon this sup 
position until yon hare reason to consider it mcorrect 

Ifi The erplnnoturo yon hare g»Ten of your retimnent to 
Dholqwre entUes ron to terminate it nt any time at which yon 
may deem it expedient to retnni to Qwmlinr ; but the gorer n or 
general wuhoa that no measure adopted by yon should hare the 
appearance of Buddenness of preapitation and of change of pur 
pose without adequate cause 

This letter contrasts itrangdy with a passage in one from the 
same writer to the resident datri the 1 Itb of Mardi * — ' When 
hu lordship first adnsed and snheequently appnrrtd the nomina 
tlon of the Mama Sahib u regent he did not intend to adme or 
apjtrOTC only the eelectism oC the Mama Sahib under the autho- 
rity of the Maharanee and Iiablo to bo controlled by the inlngucs 
of slsTC guls 
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the expectations Mliich had been entertained of his 
talents and judgment, were obnous enough; but they 
seem either not to liave occuired, or to have been 
disiegarded 

Like the i egent, the British i csident MTthdreAv from 
G^vahor, and this step, as it would seem from ceitain 
parts of the coiiespondence, Mas intended as an inti- 
mation of the displeasiiie of the government which he 
lepicsented. According to this vieM% it was deemed 
expedient to aflbid a sullen expiession of offended 
dignity, in a case Mheie it ivas either impmdent oi 
impiacticable to do more; but, strangely enough, it 
ivas thought advisable to soften this expression as 
much as possible In the mstiuctions given to the 
lesident on the subject, it is observed — “ The great 
heats usually lead you at this season to absent your- 
self fioni Gwalior, and the governor-general sees 
no sufficient leason for your now departing fiom yom’ 
usual couise.” It does not, however, seem that such 
was the “usual couise” at that season; for in a 
lettei from the resident, bearing date ten days 
latei than the above instmctions, the wiiter re- 
feis to a conveisation which he had held with the 
duibar vakeel, in which the latter person referied 
to a prevalent belief, that the lesident was about to 
pioceed to Dholepore The resident ' answeied, 
that it was his intention to go there “ for change of 
an ” The vakeel replied, “ that, this was not the 
season at which” the lesident usually moved ” His 
remaik was not met by a denial, but by an assent to 
the fact “ I said no ;. but that, as I had nothing 
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particular to engage my attention at present, I 
should go there (to Dholepore) when I could obtain 
carnage.” The vakeel made some further obser- 
vabona, which were thus met " I requested the 
vakeel to inform the Maharanee, that she was aware 
ns well as he was, that I was in the habit of moving 
about occasionally, and that she must look upon my 
going to Dboloporo on this occasion as nothing 
more than what I had stated, and that she must 
not think that it was because I was offended with 
her that I went there ”* 

Indeed, the proceedings connected with this move- 
ment to Dholeporo seem to have been characterized 
by the same indecision which, thronghont the year 
1843, was constantly displayed in regard to the affairs 
of the stoto of Somdio. It might be argued that it 
was desirable to lull the durbar of Gwalior into secn- 
nty till the time amved for acting with greater 
decision A reference to the language held on the 
subject will shew that this was not intended The 
departure of the regent for Dholeporo was meant to 
bo an indication of offence and it is mode matter 
for boast that it was so understood , yet pains were 
taken so to manage it, ns to divest it ns much ns 
possible of tho appearance which it was thought 
desirable it should present 

Similar inconsistency seems to have been dis- 
played m regard to tho question of holding eorro- 
spondcnco with those who succeeded to power upon 
tlic iail of tlio Jfnmn Sahib Tho British resident 
• ** Furtlier Psper* " No W page 43 
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had been instiuctcd to di'^contiiuie official inter- 
com se nith the Gwalior durbar. The durbar vakeel, 
however, on a Aisit to the resident, vhich was 
nndci stood to bo the last that would be leccived, 
“ remaikcd, as the Ranee had not appointed any mi- 
nister to succeed the j\Iama Sahib, that he thought 
the official intercom se should not have been inter- 
rupted ; that the Ranee heiself held dmbais daily, 
and conducted the affairs of the state;”’’ andtheie- 
foic it was determined to continue the intercourse, 
though the ]\Iahaianee had been declared utterly 
incompetent, on account of her youth, for the ex- 
ercise of political autlioiity. Whether it weie better 
to maintain some conespondence vith the Gwalior 
durbar or abstain, may be a question open to dis- 
cussion ; but both couises could not be right ; and 
the vacillation displayed in this, as in othei in- 
stances, seems to indicate that no well-considered 
plan had been adopted for the management of the 
British relations with Gwalior 

At last, as has been seen, the governor-general as- 
sumed a warlike attitude, and diiected the assemblage 
of an armament : and now the tone of instiuction 
to the resident was changed The Dada Khasjee 
Walla and other offending parties weie to be pun- 
ished, the aimy reformed, and peace and good order 
established. Yet the Maharanee was still to play 
an important part The resident was informed that 
“the governor-general in council” was “ stiongly of 
opinion that all important measures of the govem- 
* “ Further Papers,” No. 64, p 44 
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Tiient shoTild be adopted after commumcation mth” 
him (the resident), and that he should himself ‘mam 
tjiin constant personal intercourse inth the Mahara- 
nee, and hereafter "with the Maharajah No chief 
■whatever ” it Tvns Eidded, ‘ should be suffered to stand 
between the Bntish minister and the natural head 
of the Gwalior state the natural head at this 
time being a girl of about thnrteen years of age 
who five months before the above was 'wntteii 
had been declared unfit to exercise authority even 
through the agency of a responsible minister 

Resort to force having been determined upon, it 
became necessary to fix the grounds of the determi- 
nation It has been already shewn that the armed m 
tcrference contemplated was rested on the fact of the 
British government having for many years assnmed 
the nghts, and performed the obligations, of the 
paramount power of India. It bos been shewn too 
that at the time when this ground was taken as the 
basis of action, it was proposed to demand from the 
Gwalior durbar nothing but the expulsion of the 
Dada Khasjee Walla , that all other points, numer- 
ous and pressing os some of them might he, were to 
bo left to time and mflaoncc. Further, it bos been 
shewn that in less than two months the ground of 
interference ivos shifted and a treaty raked up for 
justification of the change and also that mstead of 
confining the demands of the Bntish government to 
one single point n vancty of demands wore raised 
and embodied in n now treaty, the adoption of whicli 
* Further Paper* No 90 p 70 
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cnirictl by tlu* sbouI. To enfoice tlioso 
(leniantib, the p:o\einor-genci‘al Billi aB army ap- 
pi cached llic bank of the Chmnbnl. HcAvas warned, 
both In natnc and European authorities, tliat to 
cio'js that li^e^ would be legaided as an act of 
hostilH}, and would piecipitate a '^tate of things 
which he piofos'sed to be anxious to avoid He 
had often hcMtatcd in the coiiise of his policy 
tow aids Gwahoi, but in this instance he was de- 
Iciniinod. lie ciosscd the rnei , this act put an 
end to the diHci dices jncMously existing betAicen 
the conflicting factions, and united all against an 
eneniy aaIio had entcied then countiy. As it is 
impossible to know' what would have been the 
lesultof a contiaiy couise, it is impossible to decide 
positively that the couise taken was either light or 
wrong, but the lesult certainly fulfilled the piedic- 
tions Ailiich had been made as to the effect of the 
moA'ement upon the ainiy of Gw'alioi. This much, 
howeier, might have been expected — that the 
fearfully impoitant step having been taken, it 
Avould at least have been folio w^ed up wnth Aagour ; 
that all the consequences depending upon it having 
been incurred, there w'oiild have been no hesitation 
in pushing omvaid 

This leasonable expectation was not fulfilled 
The Biitish loitered at Hingona, w'hen no one could 
hope for any thing but from an appeal to aims, and 
this enabled the enemy to complete measures foi 
attacking the advancing force to a disadvantage 
Before ciossino the Chumbul there Avas abundant 
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grouDd for patue — ofter that step had been taken 
there was nothing to bo looted for except irhat could 
be won at the snord’s point Battle ensued and the 
British, though they had tnfled with their adron- 
toges, were victonona It would almost seem, from 
a consideration of the oircuinstancca of the engage- 
ment that the poesibihty of bemg forced to combat 
was scarcely contemplated on the part of the Bn- 
tish tip to the moment when awakened from the 
trance of secunty by the discharge of artilleiy it 
would appear ns though an expectation, and a con- 
fident one, was entertained that the march to Gwa- 
hor would be a bloodless one. Anangemonts were 
made for opposing the Mahiatta army, but it seems 
hardly to have been expected that they would give 
any troublo. This delusion was not an unfitting ter- 
mination of the senes of half timorous, half-riolont 
measures which had preceded it,* 

Tho battle won, negotiation followed, and ns its 
basis camo tho treaty of Boorhampoor This was 
the treaty of alllaneo and mutual defence concluded 
by Captain Mnloolm, under the instructionB of Sir 
Arthur WoUesIoy, in 1804 donng tho administration 
of tho Marquis Wellesley Tho treaty was disre- 
garded by Semdm and disnpprorcd by tho Marquis 
Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow In consequence, 
a now treaty of amity and alliance was concluded at 
Mustofapoor m 1805, which, witli some alterations, 

• Hhi fact of tlrt BntiaH bang taten by ■orpmo u niteated by 
the pratenco on Iho fidd of the Eovenlor.general and the ladica 
bdonpna to the fiumtr of the commander Inodilef 
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was mtirunl 1)\ Sn George Bailow, tlion at the head 
of (lie IhitiGi p:n\einmeiit in India Tlie treaty 
of Mn'^tafapooi lecoinnVe*^ (hat of Seijci' Ancceii- 
irainn (tlu' tleat^ of jioaee concluded willi Scmdia 
In Sn Artlnn Welle^^lev ni Deceinbei, 1803), and 
confirni‘‘ e\er\ part of it not (liereln altered. Iml it 
I'^entiieh ‘'dent as leirank the lienl\ of liooihain- 
poor. and doe^- not contain the connnon aiticlc con- 
finning all pi CMoiis engagement in <^0 far as they 
aic not nflected In the epei*ation of the iieM one. 
The tieat} of Sei |ee Angenganin i^ leferred to, and 
that onh Theic can iheiefoie he no doubt that 
this treaty and that of Mnstafajiooi were intended to 
be regarded as the only engagements existing bc- 
tn'ccn the tno stales at the lime of the conclusion 
of the latter The pioMsions peciibai to the ticaty 
of Booihampoor Mere ne^cl acted upon, and as it 
escaped recognition in the ticaty of Mustafapooi in 
1 805, so did it in the treaty concluded with Scindia, 
undei the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, 
in 1817, though m this latter treaty, as in the former, 
the treaty of Ser)oo Angengaum is confirmed If 
ever treaty was lendered null, that of Booihampooi 
was ceitainly in that piedicamcnt, and its revival in 
1848, aftei a slumbei of almost forty yeais, is not 
one of the least remarkable points m the remarkable 
coui*se of policy of which that leHval formed part. 

Of the treaty which Lord Ellenborough added to 
the archives of Indian diplomacy it will be un- 

* For these treaties, see vol lu pp 378, 383 , and vol iv pp 
49. 51 
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necessary to speaV at lai^^ Of one point notice 
has already been taben After determining m March 
that the regency shonld be held by a smgle person, 
the governor-general consented in December that 
it shonld be exercised by a conncil, thus adding a 
fresh instance of versatihty to a catalogue "which 
before was sufficiently long So too in March, he 
declared that the regent was to be independent of 
the Maharanee , in June he avowed that he was not 
prepared to deprive* the Maharanee altogether of 
authontyrf and in December he did depnve her 
altogether of authority But it is unnecessary to 
catalogue such instances 

On the 26th of February 1844 the governor- 
general returned to Barrackpoor and on the 28th, 
he entered Calontta. This was the second annive> 
sary of his lordship s amval from Europe, and whe- 
ther the concurrence were designed or fortmtous, it 
^vas somewhat remaxkabla On the occasion of his 
return, ho received an address from the Inhabitants of 
Calcutta, which falls on the ear with the effect almost 
of rebuke. Hia lordship bad passed a considerable 
portion of his time in India at a distance from the 
ordinary seat of government, a fact noticed by those 
who welcomed his retnm in the foUowmg maimer — 
“Wo, the undersigned inhabitants of Calcutta, beg 
to present our hearty congratulations on your lord 
ship 8 return to tbo presidency after the accoraphsh- 
ment of the great objects that called you hcnco to 

* Further Ptpert ” p 19 

t Ibid p 50 
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U}))ier Ilimlosliin. That those objects should have 
been so piouiptly and so triumphautly attained, is a 
matter of national concernment; tons it is doubly 
gnititunc, inasnmcli as it enables 3 'our loidship to 
dcNoto the cneigics of a po^vcrful mind to^vards 
measures of internal benefit — second only in real 
importance to those aflccting public security. The 
pie‘'encc of the head of this colonial cmpiie is so 
es‘'ential in c^cly ■way to its prospciity, as to make 
it but natural that a\c should bear even his 
ncccs'^ar) ab'^cnce ^^itll something like impatience, 
and hail his return with the ^\a^mcst cxpicssions 
of «:atisfaction. That yoin lordshijfs residence 
among us ma) be continued — that no state emer- 
gency may again demand }our personal care in 
other paits of this iMdc tcrritoiy, must always be 
our earnest dcsiie. It •will be our study to make 
that icsidcnce as much a matter of choice, as it is 
of public expediency.” 

The tiansactions of the government of Great Bri- 
tain with the Chinese belong not to a histoiy of 
India, and here, theiefore, the nairative of Lord 
Ellenborough’s admmistiation closes. 

No further “ state emergency” occuiTed to call 
his lordship away from Calcutta ; but his residence 
there was not of prolonged duration. On ^ej[5tii 
_ of July it became kno^vn that his lordship had been 
lemoved fiom the office of govemor-geneial by the 
Court of Directois of the East-India Company 
Fiom this unusual exercise of authority, it must be 
concluded that the points of difference between Lord 
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EUenboroogh and those ■whom he serred ■were nei- 
ther few nor trivial The precise grounds of remo^val 
■were not made public, and, consequently they can 
for the present only be mferrod from a consideration 
of hjs lordship s acts 

Of Lord EUenborough, as governor-general of 
India, it is as yet difficult to speak with the froedom 
■which may be used towards the statesmen of a 
former age It is certom, however that his Indian 
administration disappointed his friends , and if a 
judgment may be formed from his own declarations 
previously to his departure from Europe it must 
have disappointed himself He wfent to India the 
avowed champion of peace, and he was incessantly 
engaged m ■war For the Affghan war he was not, 
indeed, accountable — he found it on Ins hands , and 
in the mode m which he proposed to conclude it, 
and lu which he would have concluded it, but 
for the remonstrances of Ins mibtary advisers, be 
cortamly displayed no departure from tho ultra- 
pacific pohey which he had professed m EnglomL 
Tho tnumphs with which tho perseverance of the 
generals commondmg in Affghomstan graced his 
administration seem completely to have altered his 
■views , and tho desire of military glory thcncefor^vard 
supplanted every other feehng m his breast Ho 
would have shunned "war m Affghonistan by a course 
which tho majority of his countiymen would pro- 
nounce dishonourable Ho migbt without dishonour 
have a^ oidod ■war in Sindc, and possibly liaA c averted 
hostibtics at G^vabor, but he did not For tho In 
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tcrnnl im])rovement of India he did nothing. He 
liad, indeed, little time to do any thing. Wai, and 
]>rojini*n(ion for ah'^oihed most of Ins hours, and 
m a theatrical di^^pla) of ehildi^^h pomp many more 
^^erc con^jumed. With an e\tra\agant confidence m 
lii^: own ]udgmcnt, c^cn on points winch he had never 
studied, he united no poition of ‘steadiness or con- 
stancy. Ills pin poses wcie formed and abandoned 
with a 1c\ity which accoidcd little with the ofibnsive 
tone which he manifested in their defence, so long 
as they weie entertained His administiation was not 
an illusti-ation of any marked and consistent course of 
policy: it was an aggicgation of isolated facts. It 
lescmhlcd an ill-constructed drama, in which no one 
incident is the result of that by which it was pre- 
ceded, noi a just and natiiial prcpaiation foi that 
which is to follow Evciy thing in it stands alone 
and unconnected His mfiuencc .shot acioss the 
x\siatic w'orld like a mcteoi, and but for the indelible 
brand of shame indented in Binde, like a meteor its 
memory would pass fiom the mind wuth its disap - 1 
pearance 
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